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PREFACE 


“When you can measure what you are s|xrakiiig alx)ut and expiess it 
in numbt'rs, you know something about it, but when you can not 
measure it, when you can not expiess it in numi)ers, your knowledge 
IS of a meagre and iin&Uisf.ictory kind. ’— /,e;v/ Kelvin. 

An ideal course in (Geography wptild deal with the quantitative 
measurement and expression of the facts as to the geographical 
conditions under which man lives and works determined in relation 
to the woHd as a unit. This or that counti^ produces or uses this 
or that proportion of a given commodity; it is not enough to know 
that Brazil produces coffee, or Australia mines gold ; we must know 
that Brazil produces four-fifths of the world’s coffee and Kalgoorlie 
mines one-tenth of the w'orld’s gold. This book is an attempt 
within many limitations to realise this ideal: it represents an 
endeavour to obtain in the realm of geographical facts a numerical 
statement of our knowledge. 

The first limitation is due to size. It is scarcely possible to deal 
exhaustively with all the geographical facts of the world in a Ijook 
of this compass ; some selection has been necessary, and it 
appeared advisable to allow for greater detail in certain parts by 
limiting th% scope to the British Empire as a sample of the whole 
world. 

Superficially, it may appear that the data considered are too 
economic in character, that insufficient allowance has been 
made for the physiographic elements. This is, however, more an 
Uppearance than a reality ; the numerical statement of the facts 
necessarily takes up more space than the verbal expression which 
is possible in regard to land forms. 

Geography deals with the co-existeAce at the present time of the 
many forces which tend to shape human effort. It is, therefore. 
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immaterial whether we deal with the p!i\ t ipliK at ( liniatu 
factor first; consec|ueiul\ thi^' bonk d(‘\ t Inp^ 'll c ai^imirnt from 
rainfall to vegetation, etc., snue tlu se .tpptMi moir miimalfl)' 
connected w'ltli man’s wiwk ll^tn tlie om^r aphu a! ? c 

It w’oiild perha[>s ha\e suftkt'tl nu'M*l\ in ip\(* iln* <|i!antir,tti\‘i* 
lesults of the e\hausti\c seanh into '‘oie^ona! soi < < whuli the 
writer has been inakinj; for more than tv\(f \'<Mrs but it is more 
educational for the pupil to be able to cull '-onie f.e is foi lumsr If, 
and therefore the tabular statenuMUs have b<*en iru lud< d in afKIitam 
to statements of the mam conclusions t*) be drawn fi4>in them. It 
may be suggested that for a first reading the tables should be < on- 
suited only in order to verify the statements in the text, and that 
the second reading should be devoted to a revision of the text and 
to attempts to gather additional information from the numerical 
data. 

It would not be worth while to work so long at such numerical 
data if they possessed no cori'^tancy - if it were true* that statistical 
matter of this kind is untrustworthy lierausc it soon gVts out-of- 
date. Hut it can be shown that percentage \alue-» obtained from 
the tables contained in tins book have berm tiiu* within an error of 
5 per cent, for very many yea?'^ the actual numbers ( hange but the 
proport loo-'^^ are constant . and there is a grcMt probabiht) tliat in 
nearly all cases the proportions will remain um hanged for at lea-^t 
the next ten year^. For this reason pupiK should be era ouraged 
to express their numeiUcd results m suuple fiat tion^ : witinn the 
error of 5 per cent, the fractions \ and or - anti are etjually 
satisfactciry. 'These simple statfunents are the fa* vOn< h shoiikl 
be Jearnt, it is nf>t suggested tliat lliere should be an\' attern|)t to 
memorise the quantities even in nnlhons of }i>s. 

The examination (jiiestions have been taken from ihe> world-wule 
sources which are mdu ated and should serve, with summaries, 
as revision exercises. 

Part I. and each of the sections in F\art II. have l)cen siibmi(te<l 
to an expert who resides in the part of the British Enipirc with 
which the section deals. The Australian Section has been read by 
Mr. Charles R. Long, Inspector of Scliools, Education I)ef>arlment, 
Victoria, and author of several educational works. 7'he Afric an 
Section has been read by weli-known authorities in Cape Town and 
Cairo, The Section on Asia has been read by Mr. H. Arden 
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Wood, ]*nni ipal of La Martini( 5 re College, Calcutta ; and the 
Section dealing with Canada by a geographer in 7 'oronto. The 
autlior owes thanks'to all these gentlemen for their care in reading 
the proof sheets refen ing to their respective sections, and for the 
suggestions and emendations which have helped to increase the 
ac( uracy and iis(*fulness of the work. 

Ackncnvlcdgment is gladly made to the (General Editors, Prof. 
R. A. (iiegory and AJr. A. T, Simmons, for many suggestions and 
continuous kindly guidance which have been of great assistance in 
a work that has been prosecuted wathout the help which would 
have been afforded by a previous attempt to work out the geo- 
graphical facts of the w orld on similar lines. 

The author is grateful to his colleagues, Miss S. M. Nicholls and 
Mr. T. Crockett, who have read parts of the proofs and have made 
many valuable suggestions. 

Permission to reproduce P'igs. 93, 94 and 95 from the valuable 
A//(r\ of }fctcorolos;y has been kindly granted by Messrs. John 
Hartholoinew & (.'o.. The Edinburgh (Geographical Institute, and 
the photograph of the Victoria Falls (Fig. 52) has been used by 
permission from Prof. C>. A. J. Cole, and that of the Frozen 
Wateifall 'I’ig. 68) by permission of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 
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PA RT I. • 


I UK W’OkKJ) IN GENERAL. 

1. The Continents and Oceans. 

1 . I-\.uiiun 1 i;’-. 1 .in<l ;Miii (iiinp.irc ihcni hmIi a Tabulate 

th<' II iiiirs ')! iht* <’ont nit'i it N, tMtjns .uid oi'canic seas wliK'h lie VMthin 
tlu l-and IlrniisplKTe ni 1 2. 

The land masses, i 1 h n- arc si\ cominrnts, of wliich five 
are iiihal)!tvti Tlic '-lualle^t luhahitvd ( oiuiiK'nt in the Northern 
Heinispherc is Europe. Tlic British Isles, on the western ecif^e of 
this <(>ntin« n!, he at the ecntie of the Land Heinis|)herc. Con- 
tinuous witli Lniope is Asia, \jj(]iieh cMcnds at its south-eastern 
extension into tlu- \\’at<'r 1 lemispliere. Southwards from Kurope 
.ind south-westu.iids fioin .\si.i is Africa, which reaches south to 
tile ed^'c of the Land H eniis|))iere. North America lies within 
the land half of the world, and South America has a small portion 
within the \\ atc-r Heinispheie. Australia is the only inhabited 
continent entmly within the Water Ilennsphere, and Antarctica 
-■ uninhabitetl lies within the same half of the world to the 
south-east. New Zealand lies almost at the centic of the Water 
Hemisphere, whuh is .it .-\nlipodes Lslafid. 

The oceans and seas. - Cuurespondinj.; to the land of North 
Aftica and Eurasia i]-'.urope and .Xsi.i) in the land hemisphere is 
the Pacific Ocean in the W.iter Hemisphere. Roughly correspond- 
in'^ to .Australia .ind the I'.ast Indies is the North Atlantic Ocean. 
I'he Indian ^ean is loughly opposed to South America. The 
Arctic Ocean is oppe^sed to .-Xntarctica. 

These fe.atures are best seen in Fig. 2 . The outliers of the 
Atlantic Ocean are shown in Fig. i ; they arc the Qulf of Mexico 

w.o. A * ® 
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and the MedHemmeaa 8 «a, The outliers of the Intiian Ocean aic 

the Bed 8 m and the Fenlaa Onir. 

The islAlida. — The main island groups are the American Aretlo 
AnditiMlagO) of which the largest island is Or— a la n d ; the Weat 
in the Gulf trf Mexico, the latgest island being Chthn ; the 
, BGWB BMlii* the of which is Wtmm j the Pacific grmipa of 

scattered l^ets. 

In addition to tfiesc, MadagasBar, and CNqdan in the fndiaun C>cean» 
New Zealand, and the British Isles are die most impcntanit, 
islands, 

Kewitaiidjaad and vaaosnMr Islaad arc large islands to the east 
and west of Canada, Apaa lies oflf the east of Eurasia, balancing 
the British Isles twt the west. Newfoundhmd, Vancouver Island 
agd the British Isles }ia»’e the siime latituck*, ivhile Japtui is further 
soutl). 

The hii^Uaada and noiin tains.— Tlte Blgtoanda er Ba«t Africa 
and Bast AnstaraUa, the Boemes of Noith America, the Andes of 
South America lie paittUel to the coast lines of the Pacific or 
Indian Oceans. 

The Aitpaladtisns and^larasil SQghlaads form in North and South 
America respccti\ely masses tov\ards the AtJ;uui«^' Ocean, The 
great highlands of Eurasia extervd from the Atlu in Africa by the 
Alps, Carpstliiaas and Cauouos to the jBimalayss, and thus tie across 
the general direction of the highlands of the rest of the not Id. 
Latitude .p® N. consists almost entirely of a circle of highland 
and mountains, and stretching from this area of upland there are 
three lines of upland- the Rockies and Andes ; the highlands of 
East Africa ; the highlands of Malaysia and East Australia — which 
converge towards the South Pole. 

Beceatpexploration. — Notable additions to our knowledge of 
the world have been made in recent years. Sir Ernest Shackleton 
led an expedition which added considerably to our knowledge of 
the snow-covered uplands of Antarctica in the neighbourhood of 
QttMn Vletorla aad JOng Edward YU. Landa His route from New 
Zealand is shown in Fig. 2. 

Cktmmander Peary led an expedition which resulted in the 
attainment of the North Pole. His route from Etah in^Greeniand 
is indicated in Fig. 2, and his journey showed that there is no 
land between Greenland and the North Pole. 

Dr. Sven Hedin traversed parts of Tibet, marked H in Figs, 1 
arid 2, and thus revealed to th% world hitherto unknown land. 
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Great circles. — 'Phe shortest distance from one place in the world 
to any oth( r place is along a track which would finally bring the 
traveller back to his starting place after a journey round the world. 

Each meridian of longitude is half of such a track. Tracks of 
this kind are called great drcles. ^ 

Part of the great circle from Chreeivirloai to WetTiagten {KfW 
Zealand) is shovm in Figs, i and 2. Nearly alTthe large islands 
of the world e/cept those in America are near this great circle. 

’ Summary. 

1 . The continents, except Australia and Antarctica, form the 
land hemisphere ; centre, British Isles. 

2 . The Pacific Ocean, with parts of the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, makes the water hemisphere ; centre. Antipodes Island, 
south-east of New Zealand. 

3 . The most important islands except those of America lie near 

a great circle passing roCind the earth, through London and near 
New Zealand (Figs, i and 2). » 

4 . The highlands lie on the whole towards the edge of the 
land hemisphere ; i.e. near the Pacific Ocean. 

5 . The area about latitude 40" N. is mainly upland that about 

latitude 40"^ S. is mainly sea (Fig. 2). • 

2. The Peoples of the World. 

1. Examine Fig. 3. Ta!>ulate the names of those parts of the world 
where the population is engagetl more extensively in industry than in 
agriculture. 

2 . In which rase does the region of <lcnse jK>pulation extend farther 
from the equator than latitude 50", .and in which cases than latitude 40*? 

8. What explanation have you to offer for the dense population engaged 
in agriculture in N.F. Africa? 

THlS density’ of population. — Outside Europe and North-East 
United States, the population is dense only in the very warm 
countries. %nutli-eaBter& Asia., South-eastern United States, the Nile 
▼ahey and Central AMoa have dense populations, and, except in 
the calte of America, the people are not w^hite. 

In Europe the area of dense popjulation extends about as far 
north as latitude 60“ N., and the area of densest population lies 
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near the west coult in the Low CountxlM (HoUaiitf and Belcdum) 
and in England. The only case outside Europe where there is* a 
dense fK>pulation farther north tluin latitude 40" N. i.s about the 
eastern part of the l)oundary between Canada and the United 
States, from the valley of the river St. Lawrence southwards. 



^ t a grtwcfarv pjt fKiSi* rtf'*** w^CwPIlt 
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OceapaHons ct ths people. In olden time^. when there was 
very little carrymj; of and food-stuff', from one jKirt of the 

world to the other, the majority of the {»ro|j!e were engaged in 
some Reptn of farming ; living in the midst of the farm/'ts were to be 
found men engaged, cither during the whole or part of their time, 
at some form of industry ; for example, there were always smiths 
and frequently weavers. In those parts of the wr>i1<l* where, from 
drought or intense cold, fanning operations were well-nigh im- 
possible, such as the desert regions of middle Australia, or the 
cold regions on the shore-lands of the Arctic Ocean, the people 
were not even farmers they subsisted upon the results of hunting. 

The early farmer owned docks and herds, and frequently used 
to rely upon the tillage of small patches of ground for some of 
his food. The modern farmer relics almost entirely upon tillage, 
and fi^uently ba.s animals, to supply certain products, such as 
milk or wool, which he needs only in small quantities. 
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The growth of shi})ping, the invention of thife electric telegraph, 
have changed all this. In mcKlcrn times, the farmer of Australia 
or Western America farms as a business ; he has food-stuff's and 
raw materials, such as meat and wool, which he sells in the 
world’s markets. If he grows only wheat, the failure of the crop 
in wheat-lands on the other side of the world may bring him 
high prices for his harvest ; if he rears sheep, he knows that the 
mutton he sells will jirobably be eaten by people who live thou- 
sands of miles away,' Consequently, although the map (Fig. 3 ) 
shows that the majority of the people in the world are still farmers, 
they farm for a different purpose ; they farm to sell their produce to 
feed the inhabitants of distant lands. 

The change of purpose has had a second consequence. The 
modern farmer is intent upon his farming, and therefore leaves 
industries to others, and thus the map shows that in Western 
Europe, particularly in England, Belgium, Germany and France, a 
large proportion of people is occupied in manufactures. In certain 
parts of Australia, New Zealand, and the United States tV\e people 
engaged in industries outnumber those who«are farmers. Speaking 
generall)', the yellow and black |>et)ples arc farmers, the while 
people arc IxHh farmers and rnanufacttirers. In the white man’s 
lands in the new ly ilex eloped parts of the xxorUl--- America and 
.Australasia -most of the fx't>plc are fatnters, but gradually a 
{Mipulation dexotrd to industry is .arising in tl»e uties amf towns. 

Thd poopld ftnd tmde. - I he •'Cji.ii.aHon of ex t ujxttions just 
noted has profmmdly atfci teil the world’s trade. Ships carry to 
Western Eurojx' targtxs of food stuff's and raxv materials, the 
pitxiucc of the agricultural wrirkers of distant lands. These 
cargoes su|5plenient (he supplies grown at home. Ship% /eax/iig 
Western Fa»roj^»c and Eastern America carry carg'oes of manu- 
factured goods and mannlactured fotxi-stulfs, produced by the 
factory w-orlfers to supjjly clothing, farm machinery', and railways, 
for use in the agricultural lands. 

Summary. 

1, Europqr has the densest xvhite ptrpulation, and also the 
greatest proportion of industrial workers. 

2. The new w'hite man’s lands of America and Australia are 
at present agricultural, with a strong tendency to become in parts 
manufacturing. 
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8. Eastern Asia^is densely peopled, and send* many iWm 
products to Europe. 

C The densest populations of yellow or black men lie clcUHs to 
the equator. 

5. The world’s trade largely consists in exchanging farm 
products from everywhere with the manufactures of Western 
Europe and Elastem America. ^ 

3. The Great Rivers of the World. 

1 . Fig. 5 shows a m.»p of the world on a projiVtion whirh gi^'r-s ar«'as 
with httle or no «listortu>n. On a tracing «>( f‘'tg, 5, or on a larger 
map of the .same kind, find m the manner .shown 1m-1ow hy means 
squareil transparent pi{x.T the arca.s of the catchment Uvsins ul tlie rivers 
marked. 
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GREAT RIVERS 


Tba mMiaiurement of areas from iiiapB,-ir-Fig. 4 shows the 
method adopted to find from a map the area of a definite region, 
in this case Wales. The area of Wales is traced from the atlas 
on squared transparent paper. The '‘stepped line is made to 
include all the complete squares. These are counted and found 
to be 156. The broken squares are estimated to be equal to 
42 complete squares. ‘ The area of Anglesey is estimated at 
8 complete squares. 

' Area of^Walcs — 156 + 42 + 8 = 206 squares. 

By the scale of the map the sides of 17 squiires measure 102 
miles ; thei+fore the side of one square --6 miles. 

I square = 36 sq. miles, 
area of Wales = 206 x 36 

= 7,416 sq. miles, 

/.r. 7,400 scjuarc miles (roughly). 
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The great rivers of America.- rhe Mississippi \ alley consti- 
tutes a largc^3<')rtion (40 per cent.) of the Ignited States, and stretches 
from the north to the south. The river is a great natural high- 
ways down which shq)s may float to the Gulf of ^lexico, and thus 
forms a means of communication fron\the interior to the sea. The 
journey* up-stream is more difficult, and thus New Orleans, at the 
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mouth of the rivci, has about tour limes as much an e\|H»rt liadc 
as import tracie. 

The valley of tlieSt. Lawrence, iiu hulin^ tlie ( »i(‘at I,akc‘s, ttmtains 
about half of the im{)ortant parts of f'anacla- 'l'h<‘ river and 
lakes provide a watei-way Irtun C'huaj^o and Fort Arthur to the 
Atlantic; but in jiaits the route dejicndent ui^on canaU. 'Tin* 
outlet for the tiaffic of this v«illev })ast W w loundland is bampeu d 
bv' ice in winter, and thus a >treat poition of tin* trade passes 
eastwards by New York. I'he tiade of Monfreal, ubuli stands on 
the St. E.iwreme at the limit to whuh ocean uii}^ steamers can 
peiunrate, however, c onsulei .ible. I'lu* table, p o, *,hous that 
the trade is almost equal to that of Boston and i^o ati r tlhin that 
of San ^ran^ls(o. I he tiatle of Quebec lowei down tlu^ s.iiiK* river 
Is only one'er^^hth of tlhit of Montreal. 

in S()Uih AnieiH a, the Amazon vall^ \ im lud(‘'' mu< h ot the init i- 
tiopKal hind. 1 h<' rota hirnis the on!\ hi^hwav int(» the interior 
of the (.(jntinent, as iIh' land wavs «ne imjx'netr able‘ on ae< ount 
of the tro/jix <il foMots. 

riic tratle of Para is small, and the < liniatK* diffit uliies pie\t‘nt 
the river becoming' of^^reat inifior t.rnf 

The rivets of the Plate estuary t.ip tht^ i't‘i;ions nioie to tin* south. 
The greater ulilitv of these rivers is shown b\ tlit‘ lratlt‘ of Buenos 
Ayres, whicli is abtiiu fouiitx-n tunes that of Baia. All the rivers of 
South Auierica hav<' a Ioh^l; (tniise from the Ancles towards the 
Atlantic, and as the countrv on lh<‘ eastern slopes (»f the AiuU's 
dc\elo[;s these rivers will increase in importanM*. 

The great rivers of Africa. 'I'he Congo is, on account of the 
dense troj)K al forest of tlie nei^^hliour in^^ land, like' tlu* Amazon, .in 
important highway; but, like the other z\fri(an rivers, the C'on^o 
offers a bar to navij^^ation by thc' rapids ne.ar the mouth, winch 
prevent free c ommimu ation to tlie sea. lbert‘ is, tliei'efore, no 
great port at thc' mouth of the river. ^ 

d'hc Nile, liowcvei, has lurncal wh.U would otherwise be dc'seut 
into a narrow trcmch of (ultivaled kind ; it supplu-s water for the 
crops of a rainless area; its shij>pirig is blown up-stream by 
northerly winds and floats down-stream with the current, dims, 
Alexandria has a great trade, whic h will me rc^ase with Hie develoj^- 
ment of the Sudan under the peaceful Ibitish administration. The 
table shows that the trade of zMexandria is the largest of any 
African port. 

The great rivers of Asia.— I be Indus and the Ganges together 
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Tin: CRKAT RIVKRS OF THi: WORM) 


make the lt.)\v-lyin^ land \\hi<'h ho^ hetue<Mi thr el< \ alinns of the 
Himalaya and the Deccan. The hi^h rainfall and the hi^li tern- 
perature account for the development in these v.dleys of a large 
population, which in this respect is similar to the dense population 
in the Nile trench (Fig. 3 ). The Indus flows through a semi- 
desert region in its lower course, and hence Karat hi has neither 
the trade nor the importance of Calcutta ; this is further shown by 
the great excess of e\|>o!ts from Karachi (l‘;d>le, p. 9 ). I hv ri\ers 
of China though larger arc not si) important, oumg to tlur backward 
state of the ctmntry. 'Flie trade of Shanghai is impoil.inl. 

The Murray river, d'his ri\er, tht' largest of the Austialian 
continiMit, turns aw ax from the ea-^tern coast landN, and lias built 
up a large area of allu\ laT land, which will l>t‘( nine Irnithi! under 
a w ell-dex eloj>ed irrigation s\stem sin h as ha*' bc’c*n Ix'gun near 
Mildura It suffers man tin ficcjueiux* <jf drought and die 
conseejuent diffH'iilta s of naxigalion. 

The rivers of Europe. l lu. n\c ?s of Kuiopc, tin Rhine, Danube, 
Elbe, Rhone and Seine, ar<‘ "inall in companion wall iliose of the 
other Continents. # 

Hamburg: on tlit* KI}u\ Antwerp in H< Igiurn, Marseilles mar the 
mouth of Kfionc, London arnf Liverpool arc, with tin ( x* option of 
New \ 01 k, rhc' giCMtc'st p^at-* of the* Vorrheun Ilcmisphcnr, (hc‘ 
trade of Loi\don c\c ca-ds jan annum i I ai)le, p <;)• 

Other ports. Rio de Janeiro, Melbourne, Sydney, Singrapore, 
Bombay, Madras, Yokohama, St Petersburg’ and San Francisco occ ur 
in the table, p. 9 , because they are important |)<iits although they 
arc um (jnnee ted with grcMt rivers 


Sum M AR V. 

1. d'he Mississippi, St. Lawrence*, Cang(*s, and Nile, are the 

fc^ur imjjortant grcMt rivers. • 

2. Montreal, New Orleans, Alexandria, and Calcutta, are great 
ports on great rixers; but ihes(‘ ports ate eclipsed by the great 
European ports, such as London. 

3. The great rivx^rs of the world arc not, on the whole, so 
important as the smaller rivers of EuropCj^ etc., smJi as the Rhine, 
Danube. 

4. The great nveis of tli#* tropic al lands of llic* ( )ld World are 
seiits of a dense populaticm, mainly intcrc-sted in agriculture. 
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4, The Deserts of the World. 

1. Name* the* ('oiintries, the kinds of people and their occupations in 
the desert regi<ais shown on the map (Eig. 6). 

2. Compare the map (Eij^. 6) with the maps in Figs, i and 2: which 
hot deserts are lowland, which are upland ? Round which ocean clc;es the 
cold desert slietch? Is itiis cold desert upland or lowland ? 



rf<, 6 . — Thf Woki ^ 


The hot deserts.- i'lu- liot deseit"- icud to across the 

workl in two In-Ils, about tin- same distam e on each side of the 
equator; but the .i< tu.il distribution of tlie deseit land depends 
also upon ehwation <ind nearness to the sea, and fiuthei, ujion the 
diriM'tujn of the oeoanie winds W hei'e tlie winds are oft the 
shore, tlie d7‘sert stiips leath the co.ist ; wlierc the wintis arc on 
shore, the tleseit reciiies fioin the coast. 

'I’hc Sahara desert re.iehes the Atlantic shores of North Africa ; 
the Central Australian Desert reai hes the coast tif \\ cstein Australia ; 
the Kalahari desert reac lu-s the Atlantic shores tif South Africa ; 
and the Atacama desert reaches the I’at ifu sliores of South America. 

In India, howeiei', the* deseit is pushed, as it were, northwards 
by. the r.am-beai m.Lt wiinls of the Indian Ocean, so that the central 
tableland of Asia is <lesert, the desert df Gobi ; while fiuther south, 
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in the tiuc tloM'U lalUiulr^ there' c)nl\' o< < in tin* ( uinpai .Ui\ el y 
binall desert nf Thar in Noith West Ineha. 

'I'he hot deserts arc lands where tlieie is no j^iowth ot xe^t'talion 
owing to the absence of moisture. Here and there, water, whiclr 
has percolated underground into the neighbourhiKxl, makes a 
spring. In some cases the spring rises tci the le\xd of the sur- 
rounding land, and m the immediate neighboiirhrKKl of this water 
vegetation springs up ; the fringing date p*ilms and the greenness 
of such places makes them bright spots iij the desert. These 
are the oases which determine the routes of the desert traveller, 
who usually passes in each day’s journey from one oasis to 
another. Sometimes, the water does not reach the lantl level, 
and then the camel-men of the tlesert c ut ilown to the water level. 
At one place the rax k is cut into steps, at another thtn'C is a slopt‘, 
in a tlhrd place there is sinipK a wi'il ; but in all c .I'^c's the' prec ious 
fluid can be laised to the lanil level lot the use of man and Ix'asi. 
v^Arid regions. Immcaiiatelv SUI rounding tin* tint' ch^stats aie 
the semi-deseits or and legions, wlierc the walca supplv scarce. 
In these *rreas, the tiller of the s(»il niies upon soinc- town of 
artnit lal c *inal, by nus'iRs of whu h 4 he wat» i lu‘ m-tals is biouglii 
to his fields. In l.owci l‘:g\[)t. the p< as<int or fellah dc pcnids 
upon the grc,it natmail caiuil cjf the Nile*, or on one* or oih«a* of 
the cainals made ha* Inm ]>y lus ( io\ 1 1 nnieni. Ills crops .i)v not 
watered In rams, but soak up vnitci from the* tioodrd gioimd. 

In Iian, the canals art* ailific ;a! cuttings undc‘rgMnm(k and m 
Nortli \\ fst Indui tiicTc* aie the nvei'^, tin Indus, the Ciangcs and 
them* inbuiai m adchlion to the < anals cut b\ the ( a >\ t nimciit. 
And lataN dc'pend upon niigati(»n works foi tlu'ir watta supply, 
i he true drst'rts atfead such j>ooi suppoii fdi lunnan hfe that tire 
population n scartc-ied *ind nomadic , the feu inhabitants are 
jrt'rpetuaih m rnotioUj and do ncX reson to settle d habitations. 
In the nngatexi and n gK>ns of K.g\pt and /ndia, howewer, th(‘ 
canals hv the frof>ulaf ion, ,ind wJxai the water suj^plv is large 
the ease with uiinh life can lx* supported by crops makes these 
areas the home of dense populations i I* ig. 3;. 

The tundra. The rold deserts, or barren grounds, whi< h fiinge 
the Arctic. ( )c can arc* desert hecausi' the* climate is too c edd to 
support much hfe of any kind In the* suinnun, the sinfaca* of (ho 
gre^und Ijec.omes soft, and is c arpetc'd with b('«iutiful flowc*rs and 
tmy shrubs ; wild strawberries and similar fruits exist m favc^ured 
spx>ts, and for a short season grc>wth is rapid ; but soon all is 
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chan^^oci, ni the colder montlis the j^roiind ib frozen hard, and 
then tlie polar night makes life outside the tiny settlements 
impossible. In the summer, the inhabitants live in tents or stone 
huts, but in the winter they build snow houses. I.)uring the warm 
months they lay in stores of animal fo<xi, seal, bear, walrus, salmon, 
and this has to suffice. 'I'he result of this is that the settlements 
arc few and .separated by great distances, and that the population 
of the tundra is scattered and nomadic — a population of hunters. 

• 

Summary. 

1. The hot deserts lack water, and support only a nomadic 
people. 

♦ 

2. The arid rcgioiis near the hot deserts depend upon irrigation 
for water supplies, yield plenteous crops, and support a settled 
[)opulation of great numbers. 

3. Near the Aictic Oc'ean the great cold })revents any vegetable 
growth cxc'Oj^t during the short suminci, and thus there is only a 
scattered nomadu people, de])endent upon the < base for sustenance. 


(,)ri:sTKbNs.* 

1. On an outline in.ip of the World maik vith names, C^alcutta, New 
Melhtnirne, (V'Nhui, the West Indie's, Antarctica; the ^de, the 
Mississippi, the Murra\. 

Specify the [)arts of the Atlantic' Ocean, the continents uhirli liave 
c'oast lines on this oc ean ; nanu the c hiet islands, the chief nveis whicti 
flow iiUc) this ocean. .Name ti\e gieal j^oils on the ^Vtlanlic Ocean. 

3, Spc‘cif\ the land masses in the water hennsplieie. State what you 
know about theur inhabitants and tlic* woik l]ie\ do. 

4. Is the count rs \ou live in entitled to be called an industrial countr} ? 
\\ In so, or w h\ not ^ 

5, What Where are the desoits of the New World? Can 

you state anv geneial ])iin<'iplc‘ as to tin 11 distnhution, or accenmt in any 
way for then cxcurience in the regions \oii ha\e mentioned.'^ (C. P. ) 

6. hN{)lain wh^'we have surli (kseits as the Saliara and (iohi. llow^ 

doeit it happen that tlu ie aie oas^s m tliese deseils? (C. J^. ) 

In wliat }xarts of the* woild are dt'sorls found? Classify the ddferent 
c'auses which prodiu'e deserts, and explain with regard to some one desert 
die ieasc»ns for its sterility. (L.C.C?. ) 

^ For the mcanin)^ of the al>brc\ iations at the cgd of the examination questions, 
5CC Preface. 
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8. Till- ivntic (.r Australia. TiU-t, the Sahara, ami the |)latcau of tlu- 

Wi'sti'in I'nUisI ^st.ltt‘s Ikul* vt>r\ litilt* taiiitall. t an you account lor (his 
hy an> •icncial piiiuiplt ? (L.C.l .) 

9. If >ou sjKiU tlic niotuh of [imo in the heart of a rli.slrict with 

‘Munili.i ’ lomhfions. wli.if ac i’ount vvoiiht \<>vi ^inl* \'our hl<* *intl sur- 

rmnufinL^s fh^-ro \Miat * voti n(»tu'c it \t»u lt» thc‘ 

sainc tit'tii K £ in cho nF‘tirh*>f I >ri tnuhor ( 1 T. < '. ) 

5. Tho Fomsts of the W'orld. 

1 , \lxkc cl ot thr !t re 4 l.i’uK in in i/* < r;;. 7^* 'S.unr 

Hi t Mv h ( a's<‘ rht ) neci-s wn; I; 1 ifids Art flu f'>rrst.s 

U'.uilh in a i<a\Iarul i »i .Ui ii[i!an<] AU\i / 

2, ^ 'n Ai\ outline map «'f tiu.* \\oil«l maik m llu* U'in|K'r'att' Nac'^ts, (hr 

mi\t <1 an«l l.nui tiom tlu nuij> 1 bip;. 7). Am the leinprratr 

forests neai to <>1 u molt fn'in the se.i ( )n ufiuh side ol the liiiuiia .ire 
tiie teni(x,*mte iorc\>t>, the />>i.u side or ifu* equ.Korial side / 



Fig. 7 . — 'I in* Woki i>\ K u i st*^' 


The hot forests. -' In the n'^ion of trofiK'.il rainfall ^Fig. 8), the 
land is (T>\ercd alOK^st entiredy in Us virgin stati' with flense vegeta- 
tion, made up of tail trees and densf; undergrowth. In ('onsccjucnce, 
unless It IS cleared, the land is im\).issahl(‘ for man, and the rivers 
afford the only avenues for rommunieation, except where roads 
are rut by mam force through the jungle. (A.'rtain roads are kept 
open through the jungle v but this is only pf)ssiblc by f'ontinuous 
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effort on tlie j)art of tliose who use the road. These tropical 
forests are found chiefly on the lowlands, and in Brazil, for instance, 
the river valleys are forested, while the ridges in between tJie 
rivers are much freer from trees. 

Similarly the valley of the Zambezi makes a forest-clad trench 
through the plateau of South Africa. The density of the forest 
prevents the •growth of a large population, and the darkness of 
the almost sunless ground prevents the growth of stalwart human 
beings ; the forest peoples are consecjuently of a low type of 
civilisation, like the pigmies of the African forest. Further, the 
profusion of insect and bird life and the constant dampness of 
the air, cause disease to attack any ])eo\)le other tlian the natives 
of the forest, and thus the tropical forest is almost inaccessible 
to CIV ilised men. 

ddie timber prodia ed from these forests is floated donn the 
rivers to the sea and in this way readies tJie markets of the 
woi Id. 



The temperate forests.- Tliese forests reach to the frozen 
desert, and lie frecjucntly along the seaward side of mountain 
ranges, where the rainfall is over 25 inc hes per annum (Fig. 8). The 
trees tend to be more scattered where the rainfall is less than this 

quantity ; and, wliere the temperature^is only above freezing point 
vv.o. n 
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for A ’^Iiort tune c\u Ii yvA\\ thc' trees aie stuiU(*cl iincl the v\'u<k 1 
Hbie tioe^ not become hard. A> a ^t‘ner*il rule, temj)eialc forests 
ait* not inhabited In inan\' [)eo})lt*, as it is onl>' in llu* ( Ie*inn|^s of 
the forest tliat faimiiiL: t *in be i.iinetl on; but tlu* wiuti'r snows 
make it possible for lumbertas to tut down the tiees during tins 
st‘ason and u)ll tlu*m to the t*d; 4 e of tht* frozen streams, and then 
pass them down-strt*am aftt‘r tin* frost has bioken. 'The lo^s thus 
reac h the sawamlls, and pass to tht* markets. In < ertam lands, 
such as tht* Hntish Isles and F’astern (k*rman\, the am K*nt forests 
ha\e l)cen (hared and th<* land has now become leultural. 
A similar ( It'anuL; awa\'of the tn*es is takin^^: i)lat e m the n(‘wer 
lands in Ameiu<i, and tlu* diminution of tlu* forfstt‘d areas is 
causing attempts to be made to |>Iant yonuL; tr(*t*s, m ortler to 
(*nsure m the future adt‘(ju<ite supplies of iiml>t*i, wootl pulp, wood 
tar, and pUi h. d lu* tie<:*s of the tem[jerate for(*sts are (omferous 
m the c olch'r parts and d(‘c iduoiis that is, tluw ■^hed tiu'ii leaxes m 
winter in tlu* warmer areas Fhe tropual ti(*e'saie* exer^ieen 


Sr'\[\i \ k\ . 

1. d’rees densely in the hot, raiiu regions iu‘.u the 

equator 

2. d'lie highlands of the* trojia s tend to b(* tr(‘(‘less. 

3. Fre»m the fro/t‘ir dest*it'> towards thi* (*c|uator the land tei'ids 
to be (overed with trees, j^iaelually of ku'kur si/e* and (loser 
tOj^ether. 

4. In the drier ar'eas the trees aie found aloni^ tlu* water 
eoLirses. 

6. The Grass-Lands of the World, 

1 , Make a list in tvso rMluinns <:< mtainini^ the nanus of tlu* ('onntrKs 
winrh are grass land re^non-» : (]) on the’j^olar side of the Ihs deserts; fn) 
on the e(|U.itorjal >,jde of tln' hot deserts. Fnderlinc the name wliere llu* 
^rass land re^non is an U|;land area (I r^, 9), 

2. On an outline map of the World mark the j^rass-land areas of the 
Sontlu*rn flemisphtre. \ote rarefull) the <irian[;ement of these areas 
round the hot des(*rts. 'IV) what extent do trt'es orrur in these jj[rassdands ? 
^\re the j^rassdands vvettei (u drier than the hot deserts,'^ (\>ld(*r 01 
warmer? (I'l^e 9.) 

Grass lands in temperate climates. ~ In the Northern Hemi- 
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sphere, th(i )^niss*Ian(is stretch from the temperate forests on tlie 
noith towards the equatfjr. Where the rainfall is al:>ove 20 inches 
per annum, there th(‘ ^rass-land is mixed uith forest. 'I'his mixed 
lanu occurs in Western Europe and m East(‘rn Amerua, and 
typical lowland scenery in this area contains fields of native or 
cultivated grasses, varied by lines of tree's fim^m^ the watcr- 
couises and editing the elevated land, the lower heights being 



l i<- w I 111 \\ It’s (tk vss Lands 


frecjuentlv' tiufcal \\illi linn glass, while' in many cases the slo])es 
of the stcH'per heights arc* foiested on their wet sides. Figc 10 
Is a |)hotog?a|)lt ^\h)c'h sliow s a tlat vallc) door v\]n('h is grass-hind 
and a trc'e-cJad hillside which slopes upwards rapidly. In iiKiny 
p.nts cjf tills aiea the onginal milive vegetation has l^een modified 
by the cutting away of tlie forests, thus leaving the land open to 
agricultuial operations. 

Inland on these < ontincnts, away from tlie influence of the 
Atlantic' Ocean, the rainfall is less tlian 20 inclies per annum, 
and tlie forest disajipears, ksiv mg the j)!ains grass c'overcd ; and, 
further inland, wliere the rainfall is e\ eii less and the c'onditions 
approximate to those ,of (lie semi-desert, the land has patclics of 
coaise giMss in tussoc ks, sufficiently separated from each other to 
show the bare e.irth between. * 
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TilK GRASS LANDS OF THE WORLD 


Puie is capable of pro<liKin)^ lar^e cro|)s of the 

cultixated ^rcisses or ceicals, and a tN'pual stone is that of the 
\ast uhtMt fields of middle North Ainenc'a, while (he cliier regions 
^i\e the ts pical rolling ^uis'^y plains of the prairie or the steppe. 
In the tem[}erate parts of the Southern Ilemisplicrc a binnlar 
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Firy lo. — \!ix»-r> Woodi ant* and Gkas’-j.\m» 

se(|uen('<‘ oiaurs, aIthou;^h m each of the three land masses the 
chaiv<e from wet to dru'r re^Mons cxruis as f)n(‘ j)asses fiom the 
eastern towards the western shore. ('onsef|iHMUlyi tlu‘ mi.ved 
woodland and ^rass-land is on th<* csist, ( han^^in^ to the pure >^*^rass' 
lands — (allefl the veld in Sraith Afric a, tfie downs m Australia, (a 
the pampas m Soutli Amenra as one roarings tlu‘ interior, 'Fhen 
the land bec'onu s semi-desert, and Imally (pnte desert towards 
the west coast. In parts of the latter the rainfall is stub that a 
local < hanj^e from wcxkIs to mixed wocniland and ^^rass-land ocaairs. 
These c hanges o<a ur towards latitude 40 S. * 

The grass -lands nearer, the equator. The tropic al fcjrest thins 
out to drier grass-land arenas on each sidcc "I his grass-land 
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merges into tlie stony Iiot deserts further away from the equator. 
In the summer, during the rainy season, the vegetntion is luxuriant, 
but in the winter desert ('onditions prevail, ft thus follows that 
these areas are adapted to cro)>s of cultivated grasses which 
require j^reat heat and moisture, while in die specially irrig^ated 
regions the cultivated g^rasses of more tcmjicrate climates can be 
grown during tlie dry season of tlie winter. 

The influence of elevation upon vegetation. — Certain moun- 
tains in the tropics show snow caps ; and thi s llieir summits 
resemble the fio/en deserts, wliile tlie fbot of the mountain has 
dense forests. The mountain may exhibit the complete sequence 
of \ ('gelation fnjni tro[)ical forest to tundra, just as on the lowland 
the secpiencc from hot for(‘st to frozen desert arises as higher 
latitudes are reached. 'Fhe elevated plains, for examjile, the plateaus 
of South Africa, show’ this effec t m the ('omparativc peculiarities of 
the \cld, whi( h in the dry se*ison is pan bed and the soil friable 
and rajmlly turning to dust, while in tlie wet season the ground is 
quickly c'oxcred with a carpet of luxuriant vegetation. 


1. The grass-lands he between tlie liot deserts and tlie forests 
of both kinds. 

2. Wdiere the r.iinfall is compaialively heaxythe grass is thick 
and mixf'd with tiees, as tlic rainfall is less the trees disappear 
and the grass thins 

3 . 'Fhe se([uencc of xeg^etation met on passing from lowland 
to InghLind is tlie same as iliat met on passing towards the 
poles. 


7. Wint^ and Summer Temperatures of the World. 

Examine Fig. 13. having l)ofnrc you a map of the world. Name those 
parts of the world wliirli have the hottest tcmperatines in summer. 
Name tliost* parts which are cold<*st in winter. Compaie the general 
direction of the isotherms (lines showing ec|ual average tenqx?iatures of 
the air) over tlu' land and the sea. Do the isotherms follow^ the direction 
of parallels or meiulians? 


The representation of climate fticts. — Imagine an island 
such as that m Fig. ii. Places on tlic island haxc records of 



Jan, Fab, Mar. Afjnl^ May Jump July Aug. Sep |Oct. f^ou, Dec* 

^ .Temperat}tre$ above the , 

^ mean 
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A line IS drawn throuj^h M, N, P, etc., separating temj>eratures 
ab()\e 4c/ l\ fioin those below' ; such a line is called an isotherm. 

W'hen teinjKMMtiiie, etc’, is recorded on a map for the yearly 
aveiage, it is frecpienlly useful to know' the cliange winch occurs 
from memth io mcafth, consequently graphs of temperature, etc., 
arc* made. 


Ari^nn^^r J/cv/Z/z/g 're?Npc?'atures in L(nt<i()n in Dri^nws JuiJirenheit. 

J.ui Im.!> Mar Apr M.iy June Jul> Au^;. St pi. (>( t. Nov. I )ec. 

38 40 43 49* 55 61 64 63 58 50 44 40 


Fiom a table like the one abo\ e a grajdi is nnicle (Fig. 12), 
'I'he in(*an tempeiatuie, and the range* al)o\c* and l>el(jw this mean, 
arc* tlum calc uLiteck and the* result ex])ressed . ‘‘London temjjeia- 
tun*, 50A 1*. 'I- 13.1 12L. ' 'remp(‘raturc s abo\e the mean are 

e\p<‘ru*nt ed for about 5j mc^nths, and below the mean for about 
6A ni^onths. 

'temperature zones. "J'hc* distribution of ic*m[)erature in the 
Southc’rn I Ic'iniNplifn* is '>im[)ler than tlnit in tlu* Xoilhern. d'he 
belt bet\v een ]>arallels of latitude 20 S. and (>o h has a tempera- 
lun* ranging in the* summer from o\c*r 70^ i' to lc*>s tlian 50" F. as 
wc* ]>ass fuilhei <iway from the cspcitoi, and in the* winter from 
70' f. to fiee/ing |)oint, '1 he land masse s of South .Xmeru a, South 
Vfrnaand Au^ti.dia are '^omewhat wanner on their eastern sides 
than on the* wc'st. 'I'he summc*r tc*mpeiatuie of .\ustiaha is higher 
than tlnit m con ("^])onclmg southern latitudes c‘lsewhere. - 

In the Northern n(‘misphen‘, the temperatures are higher o\cr 
the* land in tlu* summc‘1 and lowei in the winter. It thus appears 
that m tins rc'gion tcMnja'i atm e does not ((Miespond with latitude, 
^n siimmer'timc* the* land m the north has a warmer atmosphere 
than the* land m llie soutlg wlnle m winter-time the air o\ er the 
southern continents is wanner than that o\er the nortli.^;. 

'rin* heat csjuatoi lic‘s soniewlial to the north of latitude 6 . The 
ocpiatonal bell, b<‘tw(‘en lalityde 20' X. and 20 S. has on tlie 
a\c‘rage for the whole \ear a temperatuio of more tlian 70" F., 
and this tc‘inperalure increase's with the Ireight of tlie sun in the 
summer to tcunperatures in the mid-summer month c^f o\er 90' F. 
o\'er the land, so that the lands north and south of tlu* Ania/c^n 
in South America, Central Africa, the Deccan, and the Indian 
Ocean uith llie East Indies ha\e an averaj^c temperature for 
the year of 80° F. and over. 

'I'he teniper.Uuie belts of the world can then be summarised 
thus : the hot belt on bodi siilcs of the equator, high temperature 
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with sli{<ht variation ; the north and south temperate belts, with 
average annual temperatures between 50"* and F., and greater 
differences between winter and summer in the north than in the 
south ; and finally the north and south cold caps round the poles, 
where again there are greater differences between winter and 
sumrher temperatures in ilie north than in the south. 

\Places of si)ecial temperature, — The great fluctuations in 
the winter isotherms in the north, especially those for freezing 
point and 10 F., slufw clearly one specially warm area and two 
si)0('ially cold areas m winter. The warm area, sometimes called 
“the winter gulf of warmth,” lies in the north-east Atlantic Ocean, 
and afk‘rts ilu^ winter temperatures m the British Isles and on 
tlu‘ shorts of the North Sea. '{'he told areas c()\er Hudson Bay 
anti iis short's and Eastern Siberia, and in these reg^ions there is 
a different (' beiwta n llie (oldest and hottest temjieratiires recorded 
of moM' than 170 1'., wliilt' ilie greatest diffeience of tins kind 
ret orded foi tin' southern ht'nu'-jknu't' is in the middle of the land 
ma^^^es and amounts to aliout F. onl\'. 

effect of the sea. - Ilu* ist)therms ovtu tlu* land approach 
tin* etjuator m wmt<‘i anti ont'clt* horn the et|uator in summer as 
tlit'V pas-^ from sea to land, tiui'- showing tliat in geneialCthe sea 
is inner than tlu* lanti m winter and t oolt'i in summer) ^Fhe 
warmth alrt'adv noted in the Noith Ic.isi Atlanlu Ocean m winter 
i>* I aused by tin* diifting of waim surfate waters oxer the ocean 
pol(*v\atds towaoN tin* nottha'.ist ; wlnle the peculiarly cold 
part:ln*s of stsi off tin' ncsl of South America and South 

Afina about lantudt* S aie due to tin* j)iesen(e of ('old surface 
watei whn h wells up fM)m the deepei p.irts of the ocean, since the 
wind, whnh m ihc'sc* it'gions ne.u 1\ .ilwaxs I3I0W s away from the 
land, duxes tin* snifate watei towards tin* middle of the ocean.) 

The effect of altitude. I'he tempc'raluie of tlie air falls 
for exery .27c^ feet the oh'^ci \ er ji^es, conscsjueiitly the temperatures 
shown m Fig ii am* only tiue for those* parts of the land xxhich 
are on the U*\('l of the sea. It thus follows that the temi^crature 
ol the almosphert* m Soutlunn CienUciny and Central Fiance is 
alxmt 5" F. lower tlian that un orded by the isotherms and the 
teinperatun* of the almosplnut* on the high Alps al:)out 10 F. lower. 
North Arncrna, west of uicihIiau kxVW., the greater part^ of 
Cc'utral Asm, and (heimland e .pencin e temi^eratines about 10^ FA 
lower than those shovin m Fig. 11. I he great belt of summer 
Icmperatin es maiked upon the map of South Alnca is given 
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1)0 l*\, hut iht' *u tual trmpri atiu c> k‘lt art* ai>t)Ut ^^o l\ n\\ the 
:i\eta^e. Similar dt'cliK tions tioin tluOfm|>(‘i atm <‘s shown 1 >\ the 
l^otherm'^ are to he made ft)i the ele\attal p.iils ot' South Amerit a 
and Australia. 

Results of high and low temperatures. Llie patt lu s of land 

shown m F 114 . 13 whirh lia\e a midsummer tcMupta atm (* of at 
lea->t F. are the aiea^ ot the hot dt*->t‘its and senn-des(*rts. 

rhe area of country in the* Xoiihern llemispluae which has <i 
winter temperature' h*ss than 10 l*\ / e. ^2^ 1 *’. at IcMst Ixdow 
free/m >4 point, art' the ieL:ion'> of tlu' tmalra, or ( old dt'stat Thus, 
either ;. 4 reat luMt or L^ieat cold occurs m the* rc;au>i^‘> wlrere\e> 4 e- 
tation IS ar^ t*, ,ind where there* ate* tlu'refore Ic-w people. 

St \IM \RV. 

1. Isotht'rm> are Imc'^ *>how in;^ average air temjx*! atm ('s ; th(*y 
refer to teu’ipei atm c > at se<i-le\t‘l. 

2. dht,' (ouiur’(‘-> of the northern hemi‘^})h('re hi\e the moo* 
e\trt'me tempc't atm es. 

3. I'he X K. Atlantic is '-pe* lalh warm in winter. 

4 . X F A'.ia ^pc'c i<dl\ cold 111 winter and Npe<u<dl\’ warm m 

sumnu'r. 

5. Mass(*s ()f water make the an o\('r tlu' neii^hhounn^ lands 
c'older m 'viiinrtier am 1 \s<irm(*r m winter. 

6. 'The ln.^hci om* :;o( ^ the < colder it ;^<'t'^. 

7. The nearer the pole, the < older tin* air. 

8. The Pressure Redons of the World. 

1, ('unsult rln* K-d).us in vour afl.o, and rhf* lvpi<.j| r^oh.us shown in 
I ‘ 14 Isobar is a line* loininij; thw"** place's uilh an Ljual a\c*rai^c 

prc'ss'irt tor a Lucc^n jHjre'cl Nanu tin twt» pc'nnaiaaU low pressure' 
arras, and the* si\ pc*rjnaru“nr hi4:li-[)r«''.snrc‘ arc.is (I 141 I'hr sliadc d 
areas r<*pr(*s<‘nt p<*nnara*nt d<prcssions, or trou^dis, m the* atnH*sf»h(*r<' ; 
in these areas tfa* haronu'ter is alwa\s low. 'The' in<>\ I'liu nts of the 
atinc>splM re wim h arc* rallc'd Winds dc*p<*nd upon the direction uf tlu' 
isohars, as onc-n hv the following: statement (Buys Ballot's law) : “ If \ou 
stand on an isohar, with »he hiidj f)rt ssurc* orr oair rir^ht and the low 
pr<*vsure on \'oiir Jeff, in flu* norfla-rn Jiennsj>f)er<‘ tfu* wind will blow on 
your l>ack and in the southern hemisphere on voui fact'.’’ 
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Maki' a tirR‘iii;L^ of llu* outlines dj the continents from k itc. 14 ; place 
tills true 11)^4 <Aei 1 14, unil apjilv tin aho\(' rule in inaik h\ nteans 

of ariow iu-aels (Ui liie tracun^; the cJiiec lion the permanent winds. 



(t/ t iifs Land au r ft fiiqh is> dotted 

Ft(, 1 HI Fm--’ IviiT'Ds Oh T nr Woei n ( \ftri Supan ru-nl ItiKhan.) 

Pressure distribution. I h<* wlmh ts nieasmed b> 

n USUIS of tiu^ I M M Hin 1 1 I . s< 1 \ (.‘s in .m approx nuatc^ w ay as a method 
of nuasuiini; tin* he:.;]it of \\)v at nio-})h(a ex or the cjuantity of air 
.d)o\ c‘ tho pla» (' \\ lie] (' t lie 1 >ai otnt tea t ixed. Sou e the atr is free 
to nio\<x ilu le nin a oc* \\\ moxenuaits of air low.uds «i d('prcssion 
oi aiea of low pI(‘'^■^^ue fiotn .in atea of j)ie'^suie ; tliese mo\ c- 

intaU*^ are f(*lt l>x’ on iluui undri suU*. and <iie Citlled winds. 

( cinscHpu ntlx tliosi' jiarts of* the c .uihs surface whcic' the pres- 
sure is alwa\‘- lowcu inu-«t Ix' places whult winds blow, 

while />>>/;<' tlio^c’ ])arts whtue the piessui(‘ is lii-lier the winds 
aie slowly tnox ini; awa\. 

It tints b(M onu's nnixntant to know where these places of per- 
manent hiydi OI low pic'sstnos oc nn ; tluw arc* inaikcul on h 
and the aiea inaiked H. i m C'crntral Asia is of preat importance, 
hecausn alllioiu^h llu' jtressnrc' there i- Iiynh in winter, the' pressure 
is low in snmmcu’ ; this le.i^ion is ilie place on tlie earth where 
tlic j.;reatc*st ran;^c‘ of [)ic‘ssnrc cJian^e oercurs. 1* u^m one of the 
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hii^hcst known avor.if^f pti-'-snu'i, jii-s in, u pa-'M’'' i" ono <>( thr 
lo\ve>t, 29-6 in. 

This rej^ion i.s also the area of j^reatest ilirtVreno! in i( inprrature. 

The etjuatonal depression moves sli)*htly northwards or s<mth- 
wards with the sun : when the sun is ov erhead in the n«>rth, the 
limits of the ilejvression are further north than they are when 
the sun is overhead in the south. The hi^h prcssure areas are 



shown in I' i^. 14 h in threes f)vr‘r the oee.in. loii^hly ecpii- 
distant from the e(j'd,itor ; die area of hi;.;h prcisure in the iiKvnths 
when the pressure is hi^'hest e\f<'n<l outu.iids from the renttes 
marked, and in some rnontlts tlie thn-c souflu-rly areas join and 
form a helt of hij'her pressure between tlie erpiatoi lal and south 
prilar depressions. In the north the expansions of the Iii^li-pi essiire 
rejfions are romphrated bv,the <lej>ressions of the N’oith .Atlantic 
and the North Pacific, hut in the winter months the high-piessure 
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an‘as an* larj^^cr Uiaii in tli<‘ suinmor, and extend some distance 
o\er the LontineiUs ; duriii)^ these months the high pressure is 
continuous from Central Asia to the Azores, 

I'he striking constancy of high pressures, always above 
in regions H, 2, H. 3, IL 4, H. 5, H, 6, and of low pressures, 
always below^ 30 in., in regions L. i, L. 2 and at the Equator and 
in the Antarctic Ocean, and the variation in region H. i, are 
shown in Fig. 15. 

The permanent iXrinds. — Ihe connection between the areas of 
high and Jow j)icssur(^ and the winds is c\|)resseri by Buys Ballot's 
law, vUiH h states that in the Northern Hernispliere, when the wind 
is blowing on >our bat k, the li>w pressure is on the left and tlie 
high pies-.ure is on ilie nglu In the Sinuliern 1 iemis[)here 
the i)jes>in<^ is on the right and the high pre'^sure on the left. 
Sun e there ar(‘ |)einian<nt aoMs n< high oi low piessure, and 
this inl(' constant, u is to inaj) tlu* pcimanent winds. 

Jii'lween the high pn'ssnii* .oeas and the equatorial dt^pression 
there of i ur constant winds, ( all( (i trade winds, which blow* 

fioin tile noiiheasi m the ii<»itiuin henu^-phtufs and from the 
southeast in th(‘ sdutluin lnuiusplieie Ik-tween the southern 
high pies'^uie *Of:as md tie- pokir dc'prt'ssK hi theic blow the 

brave west winds, the ^ (»i nun Jo? t 

In tin* No? them Henusplu'ie, ilieie is a t( ndency about lati- 
tudes 40 to ;o \ foi ilu‘ wind lo ])lf)w Ironi the west, but this 
t<*niier^< \ Is ^<)intw\hat (ii'^guiscal by tha* '^]h « ud low ])iessures of 
I» eland find tin* Ala'^kan ^'w a, with the tesult tliat tlic winds aic 
fieqtH’nth tin* ^oiiih -w (‘st. 

d'he sp(‘( lal ('ll f uinstani (*s of the t ential .\sian region, accom- 
panied h> the .ibnoiiii.illv lti;,'h suninu-i tenipeiatiirc'.s and the 
''P(‘< uiliv lou win'll tcjnpi'ratuii'''. tti'e ri<t‘ to tlie seasonal 
winds < ailed the monsoons, whuh blow Ironi the noith-east in the 
^s!n1er after the niannei of thf tradewmd of the northern heini- 
spheie, and fioni the south-west m the sinmncr, when they arc an 
cxtens.on of the south-east t.ade winds of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere whiih ha\e been len.ediened in scope and twisted out 
of tlit^ir noi mal diieelion fiom south-east tii south-west. 

■stfhe effect of the land on the wind. I he winds are steadiest 
over the sea, whilst they are suhjei t to loi al modifications over the 
laml. In the last le.sson it was noted that the cool coast t^em- 
peiaturos of the western coasts of Soutli .Vmcriea and South Africa 
were due to the wclhiiK np 
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suif.ire Welter thilteii axxeix' over (ho ; this a |)(*r riKint'iU 

etii'et, eitul is diu‘ to the s(nith-east tracit* wiiul. It was aUo iiottnl 
that (ho winter Weiniuh was tine lari^eh to drifts of warm 

water: iho'^e weie eau^ed l>\ the wt^steih anti sout h w t'sttn ly wnuis 
of^ the Atlanta l)(awt‘en i1k‘ A/oit ^ and h t land. 'Ida* 

pu'soiue of inonnta tis in iht* tra^k *>1 a wind j)u>tiih t s important 
re^nlts w lia h atfts t tiu' • m umjeK ent art ei 

In the Alps .ind in the Rot kios a wind i-. ^ometiim s fort ed up 
against a intHinnon wall, with tire lO'.ult tliaf tht' wnal parses f>\<‘r 
the tops of th(‘ wall and ilown the It t -sidt ( >n the wa\ i)\i \ tin 
harraa, tin* wind l>o( t>mes and dian , hut on tht* way down 

the lee-sult‘, \\\v wiu<l h< t oiiu--' a warm w nul and t‘\fits L;i(‘at 
mellupa power, dia^ to n-, warmth and n '' divm upon rhe siiow s 
whirh ma\ lie on the monmaju slope-^ , this is known a-^ tlu* 
foluv effect 

v^he effect of the wind on the land. \ wimi !i!<.u,n,.; (<v< i i!ic 

sea lakes up nun h nioj^ture , liem t , '^hou s ae.im^r Im h an o< ean 
wmd hlows ,u(‘ ra r*v t Mi th<' otin i haini, an <>tt '^iioie wind means 
a di\ < oast lami 1 f..,: M . \\ hen *i wm<i l>lo\< loan a < old «oea to 

a w ell mer .imm, 1 1 h< t oiiu ^ inon f .ip.d »ii of a ho )r hui n a a-a m t with 
eviny mii< tlut»n;,;h whah tlu* .nr pas--< . , arid thiiN wmd^ hiow mil; 
ei|uator ^ w ai d‘> t< rai to alooih m«);''tinc, and it (la . hiow o\ i i land, 
tin \ w dl kt't*p that la nd di % 

Cyclones. It tie»pita\t!\ liapiJiUi- that o\ ei a --maU jrortion f»l 

tin (arth thert' ih v Ai< )ps an art a ot d? md(‘dl\ low jar^sUH ; round 
thi'' area th<* u inds w id (:r«lr inward ^ moK'trr ie^s m a dn*a(!ori 
wlmh I > ar^t! -< lo( k w i -f * m tin nottlurn henn-'piieo and (Uh kwisi^ 
m the sonrhr in lirmispln re I hf depi ("^sum are not still , the\ 
moM% for exainjrh , m the Ntirlh \llamn ( )* ran alonp a duet lion 
wha h Is u-'UeiiU from the '-outh-wi towaoN rh<' ntaihast-^t 

'fhe^e -storms irsuil m sudtUm wuuis whn h <ire friapumllv at < om- 
j>amed fry ram When the (lt‘[)r*esir<)n \er) mtirnsi^ the f vtlonn 
disturham e is i aileil a hurricane or typhoon. 

Storm tracks. d'he storm tracks of the North Allantu ()< (mh 
an* shown m I rh. More than tlnrr\ str>rm^ per annum pass 
a( ros-, Nf)rth Ameraa from the re; 4 Kin of the (heat Lakf^s m an 
eastf*rly diri’Ction, .ind of tire'-e alwHU half pass south of [('eland. 
The usual storm trM< ks ai ros-^ W'estrrn I'airo[>< are also shown; 
tracks I., II., IV., V, run towards the e<ist or norlhasist, and III. d 
and III.// to the sonlh-e*ys(. About orie-fomth of tlie storms 
movements lov\ pressure })ass alon >4 track \h 
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I?i tli<; ( )f (Mil t^[)hoons (k cur off the Philippines 

alioul 19 times a Ncarj^aiiti (.y<,Ionic storms occur over Japan aliout 
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f)cpressK>ii> uluth iollou tliesi* uatks nu'an vMnd'% hlount^ in>in 
t))c vvt'Nt tm thr '^oiith ^^hIv of the lj,nrs sl^o^n in 1' I<> atud 17. 

( ’oiiNOijiit'fUh i(u' \^arfl^ surkit i- uatei the south of (host* 

nrcAU^ tctuis to )>v cirdt<d touauN and j»ih‘d up a;;ainsl ihv north- 
wotein M>a^*ls ot i'a’aoj'c atul Ni>uh Anu iu a. d his surfato water 
nuKhhe^ the uitUei t luuatc of tlu '^e » oast lafKl> ' anti the e\< t*p* 
tional winiei warnuh wha h lesuhs ts shown hy the tail that the 
isotherms of 32 ' V anti 40 T foi Januarv he in North W est hhiropc 
in the dirertion of the intauhans. I he* iu‘t rfsuit is that the British 
Isles are hahitahle in wintei uhdt* I.ahiadot is a frozen waste. 

Anti -cyclones. W'lu'n a relate elv^ hi^^h po'ssure is developed 
over a rertain le^iun, theu* tlu* ait lends to f>e soil or to niovt* 
slowly outwards from the << lUie of tlte area tt>wat(N the regions of 
low pressure in a dne( Oon alwavs oppi^sitt^ to the waul liuei ootus 
ofevriones. vSn« h hiL:h ptes'^ute'- (eiul to enduii* and are favour- 
able to tim*. ‘aim westther. 'I ht' aivo -< \ i lom^s of tin IliiOsh Isles 
.ire usualK s[m t lal extension-, of tie A/oies or ( tnltal Asian hij^h* 
pressure areas, arid so with other areas 

Srx! M\u V. 

1. At the <‘(jUritor and t<*wauU the south poh^ thert^ aie regions 
of {)errnan^‘nt!> low pre-suie, 

2. Xe.ir h eland and ruMr Ala-*ka o< ( ur low [inessurcs. 

3. In Central Asia the [tre'^^ura- i-^ hij^h in winter and low m 
summer. 

4. In the oceans about lat. 30 ilune tends to be a belt of hi^h 
pressure. 

5. IVrmanent winds blow* towards i1k‘ ispiator trade winds-, 
and ac ross In^h laliliuh^s 'westethes 

6. Seasonal winds blow a< ross ^lie Indian Ocean nionstK>ns). 

7. Cyi lone winds move antei Io< k w ise m thr* north, i lock-wise 
in the south. Anti-r yelone air movetnents are in the opposite 
dirci lion. 

<,>ir:sTioxs. 

Di'srrilK* how the ;ur is heated, and also the eirrurnstances wlncii tend 
to iiu riMM* or deiTease tlw ternjRraf are iff the atmosphere. (lb A.) 

2. There are two rnairi tvvH S of forest : wfi< r<’ arc (h<’y found r* ('ontnrst 
them with reference to |MisiTion, t lunate, .end pr(»duct.s. ((4S.(\) 
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3 ; What is an isf)thcrni ? Show why it <k>es not coincide in direction 
with a parallel of latitude and why it varies its position during the year. 

* ' (C.P.) 

4 . What arc isothermal and isobaric lines? I Tow lIo the direction of 
alter in the northern hemisphere as We pass fr^an winter to summer 

and why ? (C. P. ) 

5 . What is meant by pressure of the atmosphere? How is it measured 

and how described? (C. U.L. ) 

6. Describe the cnursc^of the January isothermal line of 30'" or 32'’ F. in 
.the northern h<*mispliere, and aerraint for its most market! deviations from 

the direction of a parallel ot latitude. Contrast its course w^ith that of the 
corjesptrnding winter isothermal in the southern hemisphere. (C. S.C. ) 

What climatic conditions are necessary for me existence of (a) deserts, 
(A) dense tropical forests? ()i\e two examples of each. (L.C.C. ) 

8 . Thert‘ are extensive j^rassdand areas in the continental land masses 
of the v>uthern luanisjihere. I)i‘sfribe their jxisitmn and extent. \\’hat 
animals and people are indugenous to these areas > Xame the animals 
which have been nnjiorted, and specib the results this lias ha<l u|x>n the 
commerce of the world. (C. S. C. ) 


9. Rainfall Regions of the World : Clouds : Sunshine. 

1 . Make a tracin|.; of the outline of the world from 13, and also an 

exact trac’in^ «»f I' 1^. 18. Place (he tracini:!^ of llie wa>rld map o\er this 
second tracing, so that the first tune the lanri masses of Anu'rica, and the 
second time liie land masses of lauope and Africa, show over Fig. 18. 
Move the workl map so that tin* centre line on Fig. 1 8 is successively in the 
lx>sitions of the parallels of latitude named in tlie table l>elow : 


Month. 


! Feb. 

' 

Mar. j 

Apr. 

.M.iy 

1 June 

T.at. 

12 S. 

j lo"' S. ; 

7 ' S. ‘ 

1 

0 ° 

, 5'X- 

M onth. 

July 

j i 

_ 1 ■ 

^Sept. 1 

On 

Nov. 

' Dec. 

]-at. 

5 ° X- 

1 7 " .V. 1 

"r N.' j 

0 " 

“Tsr' 

I rs. 


When this is done, the extent of the regions of no rain, lieavy rain, and 
variable rain, will be seen ks they alter fni the successive months of the 
year. Mark on the wairld map the limits of the no rain region in the 
months of ]anuar)' and fuly. What relaiuui do )ou observe l>elween 
the region of hcavv rains and the places whic'h have the sun vertically 
overhead in each month ? What laiul rcgioi^ have during one season no 
rain, and during the <^pposite scAson rainfall : during which season, 
w.o. • - c 
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siunmer or winter, does the rain fall in these areas? Extending the 
rainfall hell eastwards, and shghtlx to the north for the land mass of 
Asia, in what seas{m would you expect to find rainfall in India? 




Variable 

Ram 


No Rain"*" 


Tropica! 

Rains 


No Rain"^ 


Variable 

Rain 


line 


^ Except an Coasts tvith on->shore winds 

^ • 

/ Fin. Kainfaii DiAcaiAM. 

swings with the sun. TIu* sun shines overhead in 
December south of the equator and in June north of the equator, 
and appears to swing between these twv) outside positions fust 
northwards and then southwards. Underneath the sun there 
tends to fall on the land heavy rains, and these rains swing with 
the sun, and at the same time the “no rain” region w'hich exists 
on each side of this belt, of tropical rainfall, swings with the sun. 
Consequently, in January, rain falls on the shores of the Meditcr- 
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ranean Sea, and as the year progresses this rainfall decreases, 
until in the summer tliis area is practically rainless, the rain 
returning with the approach of the winter season ; thus this area 
is a region of winter rains. Similarly, in California, South Africa, 
and South West Australia, there arc winter rains. On the south 
side of the “no rain’^ area, in Abyssinia and similar latitudes in 
Africa, in January there is no ram, but ram comes with the 
summer and disajjpcars with the coming of a new year. This is 
a region of summer rains. India and North Australia are also 
rc^ons of summer rams. 

winds and rainfall, - Winds blowing on-shore cause the 
r<^ast strips of a country to be uct, and thus the western coast 
lands of Europe are wetter than the interior. Winds blowing 
off-shore make the coast lands dry ; therefore the west coasts of 
South Afiica and South America are dry and arid, while the 
eastern sliores he in the tracks of winds and arc wet. In India, 
Aby^smiii, South China and North Australia, one of the monsoons 
blows shorewards, and consequently the season of this monsoon, 
w'hich in each case is the summer, is a wet seasi^n ; the other 
monsoon blows towards the oce«in, and tlic cool seasons in these 
lands arc dry. 

''vCyclones and rainfall. In the areas on the polar sides of 
the areas of high pressure the wind movements are usually 
accomfianied by cyclonic disturbances or storms, d'hese storms 
travel usually m a direction w^huli is fairly constant, and maps 
aie made showing the storm tracks for all tliese areas. Fig. i6 
shows tln^ storm tracks for the Atlantic' Oc.ean. In the region 
there shown, as the cyclone passes along its track rain falls on 
the left front. Cyclones arc more fretpicnt when there is a large 
difference between the pressures at two places fairly close together, 
and consequently, since in the area shown ^these differences are 
least about tlie month of May mid greatest in the w- inter season, 
it I'lappens that tlic rain falls at all seasons, that is, the area has 
variable rains, with a tendency towards a maximum in the winter^ 

result of this is the heavy rains in autumn in the British 

^^ainfall and altitude. — A map showing the annual rainfall 
of Europe, by means of rainfall lines or isohyets, is very similar 
to a map show ing by contours the mountain masses. The regions 
of greatest rainfall arc the regions <jf highest land. In the 
countries which have seasonal rains, the annual rainfall map shows 
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clearly the influence of the mountains, wliere the latter lie close to 
the coasts and receive on-shore winds from the neiyhbourintf 
ocean. In North West America, in India, in AMalayii, and in East 
Australia the rainfall is largely on the windward side of coastal 
mountain ranges. The detailed rainfall maps of the ISritish Isles 
show that a sudden splash of rain may fall in a small area and 
cause that area to have in the monthly rainfall map an unusually 
heavy rain ; but the annual maps *ire inorj^: or less alike in this 
one resfX't t, that the hea\ y rains occur on the elevated lands. In 
a dry year or in a wvt vear the wettc'st areas are elevattMl. 

ClondineBB and sunshine. Sunshine »S measured by the total 
ruifulw r cif hour*' durtni< a period uj uhi*b the ^un has -.hone* btu 
< loudira AN j-s rnea'^unsf in the average nurnix r oj tenths of (he sk)' 
whn h ctre » loeid-» o.r rr d dm rug the [HUUKi. I hus, th<“ rnc'a>urernent 
of sunshine is a total a-* m tfie case of rainfalk nfule ^ londinc^ss 
measuremeiUs o'sembk temprraiure an<i presume nuasu ten units 
in being a\(‘ragt‘>. 

Sunshine usuailv' inrrtMAe> in extent as thetHjuator is .ippro;u Ju'd, 
but the extreme south ot a* country in ilu* northern lu rnisphere is 
not alvvays the sunniest, ilu^ sunne *^1 part of luirt)pe is central 
Spain, and that of North Arnenc.i is north of lat. 30' X. On the 
whole the niaxnnuin sunshiiu^ o(('urs in tlu' arcxis uhcre the skies 
are habituallv ( !car 19 , and these* rt gions ar*e usually 

extremely dry and appear on a inctp sliowing annual rainfall as 
places with less than 10 in. of ram per annum. 

Lines on <i map sliowing equal totals of sunshine are called 
isohels ; those showing cc|ual averages of cloudiness arc called 
iBonephs. 

Clear skies and pressure.— 'rhe regions m whir h the barometer 
is as a rule high are regions where the sku's are usual 1> less than 
four-tenths cloudy (Fig. 19) : this is seen most clcarlv in connection 
with the changes of pressure in Central Asia ; when this area has 
a high barometer — in the winter months —the skies arc clear, but 
during the summer months when the pressure is low the skies are 
more overcast. Similarly, the definite regions of low pressure are 
regions where the sky tends to ])e at least seven-tenths cloudy ; as 
the low pressure and tropical rainfall belt of the equator swings 
with the sun so the area of cloudy sky changes. 

The hot deserts are regions of clear skies (Fig. 19). 

Bain regions and cloudiness.- The soutli-west Indian monsoon 
area has heavy rains and cloudy skies simultaneously ; the winter 
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rain regions have cloudy skies in the winter and clearer skies in 
the summer. The regions of comparative aridity are marked by 
continual clear skies (Fig. 19). * 



C clear sAie< throughout the year 

overca&t skies throughout the yiar , 
The figures refer to annual sunsh/ne totals 


Land over 6000 ft. high is dotted} 


KtG. 19.- C'l.duns AND SuNsniN-n. (After dc Bort, KOntpr, van Bcbbcr and Pickson.) 


SUM.MARV. 

1. Rainfall swings with the sun. • 

2. About lat. 7 '’ to 27 "’ on each side of the equator is an arid 
region. 

3. On the polar sides of the arid regions are regions of rain in 
winter, either January or July. 

4 . On the equatorial sides .a*c the regions of summer rains. 

6 . The monsoon rains of India, China, Australia are specially 
developed forms of summer rains. 

6 . High pressures, absence of rain, and clear skies occur 
together. 

7. Low pressures, rainfall, and overcast skies occur together. 

8 . Sunshine increases from the poles towards the equator, but 
the increase is not uniform ow'ing to ihe presence or absence of 
cloudy areas. 
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9. The names of the instmn»ents and those of the lines used to 
record the results upon maps are given l)elo\v. 


Climatic Factor. 


Instrument used in 
Measurement. 


TonifX^raturc 
Trcwsiire 
Kail) fall 
Suns/unc 
C7<nifiifu xs 


Therm* miotor 
BaroiTudcr 
Ram (iaujL^c 
Suiislmu KtH'onli r 
NepliA fsci 


Name of Line 
on Ma^i. 

Isotherm 
fstibar 
Iv hyet 
i S4 hel 
I s< >neph 


10 Veg-e table Products of the Orasw lands. 

1 , 1 1 ^. shows til* w.rrlil\ iiaoc in win. if , fh* lirtn i,»rt>wr*rs, [he larj^e 

anti the lari^c unpoiors art rnarkt ti Makt siniilaf maps for tfu* 
othei tcrtals. I »)r larj^n^ l^rowcis p. ji 

Cereal Kx^orter-^ large Ini]><al<*rs 

R\e - Russia, (rcrnuinv*, Roumania MoIIand. Norway, Swcdtui 

Iiarlc\ - Russia, ( ,S \ , Turkov, I'niftti Kinj.;<lfan, .\r>rwa\ 

K(*iiinanM, ( anada ; 

Oat,s - Russia, Kouniaiua, f 'anada. ' Tnited KinL:dom 
(h rmanv, rurkey, U.S A 

Mai/e ^ L\S A., Ar^^cntiiia, | I’mlcd Kingdom, Cleriiiany» 

Rr)imuuua, Riissi.i ; Ifolland, Jit‘lgnmi 

Make a tahic to sliow for c«u li ccrcal the range* of latitiuit* within which 
it is gr<»wn. This can lx <ionc from the maps. 

Great world industries. — Wherever < ivilised man is, there he 
works ; and the ffirrns of work he ii.^es are ela'^sified as follows ; 

I. Arabic farming ^tilling the ground. 

II. Pastoral farming or ranching - keeping flocks. 

III. Lumbering -felling trees and preparing tliem fur market. 

IV. Mining or quarrying — obtaining sonu^ form of rock and 

preparing it for market. 

V. Fishing —securing sea animals and preparing them for 

market. 

VI. Manufacturing— taking .some product frf)m one of the above 

four industries and altering it .so 
that it can be !)ough( and sold. 
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VII. Transportings taking goods, i.e. the results of previous 

operations, from seller to buyer. 

VIII. Merchantings providing the means of buying or selling 

goods. 

Z ies I. to V. are primary industries, since they deal with 

raw materials. 

reals.— The chief cereal — wheat — is grown in so many 
latitudes that no moath of the year passes but crops of it are 



harvested in some part of the world. The best crops are grown 
where there is a hot, dry, and sunny harvest time, while in general 
the temperature required for successful wheat cultivation is higher 
than that required for the other, cereals except mai/.e. 

Rye is the cereal which flourishes best on poor soil and in cold 
climates, consequently Germany, Helgium, and Russia grow more 
of this cergal than of wheat. It furnishes the flour for the bread 
of large numbers of people on the continent of Europe. 

Barley ripens very quickly, and m consequence has a greater 
range of ( Innate than any other cereal. It is grown with oats in 
the lands where it is too cold for wheat, and is grown with wheat 
in the lands where it is hot and yet too dry in summer for 
mai/e. 
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Oats are best yrown on land which has a cooKm' and wetter 
summer than is required for wheat, <and thus is ^-rown in the 
lands where rye is grown extensively. 

Mails requires long hot summers with a fair rainfall, and on this 
account is not grown in the MediterranearJ climes as they lack 
summer rainfall. The United States produce about two-thirds of 
the world’s crop of mai/e. 



V iw. -WoKt L) t rios of U iikat 


The diagram, Fig. 2I, was m.ulc fioin the t.ibh' on p. 69, to 
represent the pnxIiK tion of wheat. It shows that Fairope grows 
about half the wcjrld’s wlieat, .md the I’mted .Stiites about as much 
as Itntish Fmpiie. 


World I*rodl'( riON (jk Clrkals tx Mit.r.ioN BtJ.snKi..s : 
Sl’.M.M \KV nv ( ‘on flNK.N I S. 



, WhtMl. » 


1 l>ar!t>. 

i K)--. 

Mai/e. 

Anicrriai - 

i 

705 1 

1050 i 

204 

33 

2770 

S. America 

• 7 .i ' 

** ! 

j 



' 5 ' 

Europe - 

1724 

2415 ! 

896 

•474 

j 521 

A.sia 

418 

*f 54 j 

5 h 


1 — 

Africa - 

64 

14 i 

48 

• 

41 

Australasia 

67 

f 

50 j 

3 


9 

Total 

'1 

.5241 1 

36CJ2 1 

1207 

'572 

3492 


The table is made from t^ie detailed table on p. 69. The figures 
are the best available and show that Europe is the great grower of 
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cereals, and it produces nearly all the rye, about half the wheat and 
about two-thirds of the oats. North America ranks next, producing 
nearly all the maize, almost one-third of the oats and about one- 
quarter of the wheat. The figures here and the details on p. 69 
show tliat the production of the cereals is world wide, although the 
C(yntries of the Southern Hemisphere do not, at present, gr9w 
l^ge quantities. 

World Prod«:tio]^ of Cereals exprf;ssed as Percentages. 



Wheat. 

Oats. 

'i j 

Barley. ! 

Rye. 

Maize. 

United Kinj^dom 

V 

17 '] 


50] 

! 

5 4 > 





Austnilashi 

20 


0-9 

i 




0-3 


Canada - 

£ 

37 


7 2 

' 3 9 1 




07 


India 


<S 8 

^17 2 


1 O-j 

- i 

,)03 

' 


' 2 ' 

Tint. S. Africa - 

c 



— 

' 

1 

i ““ ! 

— 


Rest - - . 


I oj 


0 ij 

, 10. 

' i 


r 6 ) 


United Slates - 

' \ 

20 7 

22 2 

: ^8 3 j 

J 8 

77-0 

Argentina 

- i 

I 47 

- 

i I 

1 

— 

42 

Russian Empire 


17 ') 

257 

; 28 8 


1 4 

Western I^urope * 

- 

'150 

27 2 

i 203 

29 0 

0 6 

Central Europe f 


j i<) 2 

1' 5 

^ 20 2 

130 

12 2 

Rest of World - 

- ; 

152 1 

0 2 

j 7*1 j 

! 5 2 ; 

2 0 




*(»crn».iny, hraine, Netlicj l.uiijs, I )<*ninark. 

t Austria-Hungary, lUilgaria, Kouiiiania, luiK, '^ervia, .Spain, rortugal. 


le great cereal growers. -Cmlcr prebent conditions the 
British Empire tloes not inoduce any large share of the world’s 
cereal crops ; except wheat m India, tlie crops arc largely confined 
to the United Kingdom and Canada. As shown by the percentages 
in the table, the Empire produces no rye, very little maize, one- 
tenth the barley, one-eighth the oats, and one-sixth of the wheat. 

The United States have larger production of each kind, and 
produce thfee-quarters of the world’s mai/e. 

The Russian Empire has a larger production of oats, barley and 
rye than the United States, and produces half the world’s rye. 

Western Europe produces less wheat and maize but more oats 
and rye than Central Europe. 

Cereals on the grass-lands. — Gracs-lands are useful in two 
ways, for arable farming and fur pasture ; the arable lands are 
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largely used for growing cereal crops. From the warmer grass- 
lands on which wheat is grown polewards, the crops are maize, oats, 
rye, with barley of one kind or another a possible crop everywhere. 
Cereal footl-stuffs form a staple article of diet, and the prevalence 
of cereals in the grass-lands has been one cause of the numerous 
population which inhabits these areas. At the same time the 
growings of cereal crojis requires effort and attention almost every- 
where, and thus the grass-land peoples tend to he hardy, industrious, 
and energetic. The problem of feeding the’tlense populations of 
Western Europe is i)f consideiable importance, .and thus the 
e.xtensivc cereal fields of Russia, Roumania, aiul the United .States 
find .in outlet for their surplus crops 7his surplus lends to 
deeline in i/uantit\. .aiul it is likely to be .a problem of some magni- 
tude as to the giass-l.inds uhn h c.an supply W estern Europe when 
this surplus n<j longer exists. In tliis problem lies the opportunity 
of the grass-lands of the Ibitish Kmpiie. 

The trade in cereals. - fiie mam mo\cmcnt of cereal products 
is towards Western Europe, .ind thus the ships which carry away 
from this l.md the m.inufactiires and minerals c.an secaire a return 
cargo of food-siutTs in the raw state. Now that the cereal crops in 
every land are a m.itter of importanro for the whole world, cereals 
form a consider.ible p.irt of the cargoes of ocean-going ships. 


SU.MMAKV. 

1. Cereals are grown on the grass-lands wliere there is sufficient 
rainfall, the drier lands arc used for rancliing. 

2. Wheal IS the most widely cultivated cereal, rye the hardiest. 

3. Maiye h.is the most limited are.i of cultivation on account of 
its requirement of a u.irm moist summer. 

4 . Russi.i, Roumania, the United .States and Canada are the 
great producers of cereals, while in the Argentine they are receiv- 
ing increasing attention. 

5. The surplus crops of the great growers are decreasing owing 
to the increase in population ; this is specially true in the United 
Stales. 

6. I'he transport of cereals occupies a large part of the mercantile 
marine. 
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11. The Animals of the Grass-lands. 

Animals on the Grass-lands as Pkrcentaijes of the 

Totals. 


• 

1 Horses. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Cattle. 

United Kingdom^ 


24 ] 


5 2 ^ 


28 ] 


26'' 


Australia - 

*5. 

2 I 


14 2 


0-7 


21 


Canada 

6 

2*3 


0 s 


2 3 


I 6 





,9 9 


33 0 


3 


34 4 

India 


1 7 


3X 


— 


26 1 


Brit. S. Africa - 

n 

i 




04 


0 8 


Rest - - J 


09J 


1 

44 > 


j 0 I J 


I 2 J 


United States - 

• 

23 7 

9 7 

41 0 

16 0 

Argentina - 

- 

S6 

1 1 6 

I 0 

65 

Russian Empire 

- 

352 

12 0 

95 

104 

Western EurojHj * 

' 

12 5 

99 

27 0 

1 1 8 

(Jentral Europe t 

* 

S 1 

10 0 

‘3 9 

66 

KestofWorUi - 

■ j 

2-0 

« 3 X 

I 3 

1 

14 3 


* (lerin.niy, France, Felj^ium, Ncthoiland'-, Denmark. 

t Ausiria-IIungary, P»iil>;aria, Rouniania, Italy, Seivia, .Spain, Portugal. 


1 . Examine the aboNC taide. Mark on an outline map of the world the 
regions which have lari;e ninnhers of each kind of animal m proportion 
lo their area. \Vlial relation do the countries marked heai to the great 
natural region of the grass-laiuls ? Specify hy name the countries v\luch 
have large numhers of each kind o^animal. 

2 . The tal>le, p. 44, gives [^rticulars as to the meat consumption of 
the United Kingdom. Mark the countries named as exporteis to the 
United Kingdom hy arrow-heads pointing lowaids Britain in tlie map (^f 
the last exercise. Make diagrams similar to P'lg. 21 It) illustrate the facts 
in the table. 

3 . Make a tabular statement from the tables on p. 44 and pp. 7 ^"^ 
show (i) the percentages of the world's sheep, (ii) the peicentagcs of the 
world’s wcK)l production, and (iii) the porccTjtages of the supply of wool to 
the United Kingdom for the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, 
Russia, Argentina. 
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THE ANIMALS OF THE GRASS- LANDS 


Tradp: in Mkat of Uniteo Kincdom in Million Cwts. 


lIiHue prinluctiou 
from : 

U.S.A. 

Ar^ntin.i 

\c\v /eal.ind 
Ausfrali.i 
I ^.'iiniarL 

Dliu^r rt 



TwtaK • 15 4S 

*1'. U » ’V t'Atrti 


f I> t\ <)( Wool IN Mill. 

t J ’T' i- h xp* f 

' <hi‘ ti >n Co ! k j 

ION 1 . 1 !-'. 

! Lr.i- 

! illh 
) 

I* \pi 
to l\ 

! 

Ari^ontina • - j 

347 

! y> 

l rui^uay * 

S7 

6 

(dnlo - 

20 

1 iS 

l\S,A ^ - 

- ^71 

3 

Franur 


1 

Aiisfralia - 

S 7.1 

297 

7 'urkj>.h f]in[>iro > 

75 

i 9 

, \*ow /t'al.ind 

I(X) 

US 5 

Foru - 

7 

0 

S. Afnci 

■ ! 

79 

Russian Uinpirt* ) 

40S 

5 

: India 

- 1 50 

42 

U nitod »m i 

[ 

U 3 


< )lhfr> 

1 

24 

i 

1 



Tot^ds 

• 

- j 2 S(X> 

702 


Mark thrsL* rountru N by tfic %sf)nl “ \V<»o! ” on the map of' K\<‘rc iso 
anti sIuAv hy arrow heat Is tho linos *A trade to iho United Kingtlorn. 

« 

Animals. — The Hcconipanying^ table, p. 45, and that showing per- 
centages on p. 43 are compiled from the detailed table on pp. 70-1. 

The percentage table shows the great differences which occur in 
the distribution of anirn.als : horses are to be found in connection 
with cereals ; cattle — except in the case of India -occur mainly 
where there arc cereal cropS ; pigs preponderate, as does maize, in 
the United States. 
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Animals on the Grass-lands in Millions: Summary 

BY Continents. 




Horses. 

Sheep. 1 

Pigs. 

Cattle. 

N. America - 

24-2 

62-5 i 

604 

88-9 

S. America 

8-8 

986 I 

1-8 

71 9 

?]urope - - - ‘ 

43-4 

1800 1 

687 

I ^ 9-3 

Asia - . - - 

12-6 

«7 9 j 

4 I 

127-5 

Africa ... - 

0-7 

41-7 

I I 

88 

Australasia 

2 2 

102 9 j 

i-i 

11-2 


91 9 

5736 

137 2 

446 6 


Kuropc li.'is half the horses and one-third of the sheep and 

nearly (jne-tlnrd of the cattle. 

Australia ha.s comparatively few animals except sheep, of which 
there is almost one-hfth. 

Asia has few animals except cattle. 

* North America has comparati\ ely few shee]), while South 
America has many sheep and < attic. 

Africa has very feu animals ; sheep ))reponderate, but of these 
there is only about one-fourteenth of the world's docks. 

Banching (Stock-raising.) — I he rearing of animals for food 
purposes on the grass lands is calletl ran< hmg, and is the occu- 
pation of people who inhabit the drier grass lands. In North 
America, for example, the grass-lands towards the east have a 
greater rainfall than those further west. In the east the grass- 
lands are arable, m the west they are pastoral. Similarly in 
Eurasia, the lands nearer the Atlantic arc arable, further away 
and drier they are pastoral, in Australia, tire Downs are towards 
the dry interior. It thus appears that the stock-raising grounds, 
or ranching lands, are on the fringes of the hot deserts, with a 
rainfall of from lo to 25 inches pJfer annum (Fig. 8). One fact, 
however, must be noted : pigs aie reared near the temperate 
forests. 

Horse-rearing.— Russia and the United States are the lands 
which have many hoi.ses. (Table, pp. 70-1.) Taking the United 
Kingdom as a unit, it is found that tj^ere is in that country one 
horse to from twenty to twenty-five people ; in the United States, 
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with roughly double the population, this becomes a ratio of one 
for five people. Russia has about the same ratio as the United 
Stiites. Of the countries of Europe, Austria-Hungary has a ratio 
of one for eight people, France and Oeimany one for thirteen 
peo[)le. Within the Hntish limpire, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand lia\e one horse for three people, while tlie great grass- 
lands of Argentina support one liorse for each member of the 
population. This last fact is a sinking testimony to the nomadic 
habits of the people on the p*impas. 

Cattle and meat. — In certain of the older countries, such as 
India, cattle arc used as draught animals, and so c'ompensate for 
the c(>mj)aratoe sc arc ity of horses ; but m the newer grass-lands, 
cattle are reaied for the purpose of supplying beef. This appears 
in the table on p. 70, in the large numbers of cattle in Argentina 
and the United States, where the cattle are in much greater 
numbers than in the older countries of Western Europe — France, 
Ciermany, and the Ibnted Kingdom. It thus is possible foi these 
two area‘> to supply the United Kingdom with about 1 3 juu* cent, 
each of the beef which is needed for her 43 millions of people. 
The United States contains about six time's as many cattle as the 
United Kingdom, while tlie Aigentine has twice as nicany.* 
Assuming that beef is eaten to the same extent in the three 
countries, the United States would need about 26, and 
tlie Argentine about 3 million cwts. of beef per annum. Of 
these amounts, the United States produces approximately about 
84, and Argentina alx^ut 28 million cwts., leaving about 
58 and 25 million cwts. for export from each country. This 
Iea\es about 50 and 20 million (wts. for other countries than 
the United Kingdom. Fhese surpluses arc only approximate, 
but they serve to indicate the fact that the United States and 
Argentina supply a great portion of the beef which is caien lx)th 
in America and in Europe. • 

Sheep, wool, mutton.- 'Fhe distribution of sheep in the world 
is remarkable for the large numbers in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Relative to their poj)ulation /Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa contain a great preponderance of sheep, and this 
is most marked in New Zealand. In Western Europe the pre- 
ponderance of the number in the United Kingdom is well marked : 
while in N. America sheep are relatively less numerc^us than cattle. 
Taking^ thc^ world as a vv^iole, sheep are pastured on the grass- 
lands, although as the demand for wheat forces the farmer to turn 
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his pasture into arable land the sheep tend to disappear, for the 
whcat-^rowinj* and cattle-rearing to be carried on in the same area. 
For the supply of mutton Argentina is almost equally as impor- 
tant as New Zealand, especially for the United Kingdom : this 
appears m the table on p. 44, where also is shown the fact that New 
Zealand, with only about one-quarter of the sheep of Australia, 
supplies Britain with three times as much mutton. 

As the cattle and wheat fields of Argentina increase in conse- 
quence of the declining surpluses of wheat and beef in tlie United 
States, it is to be expec ted that Australasia will supply Britain with 
an increasing proportion of mutton. ‘SMutton tends to be dri\'en 
out by corn, and suijsequently by beef and pig-meat. The most 
advanced sta^c of this process is to be seen m Europe ; it is in a 
much earlier stage on the American continent’’ , thus, ultimately, 
the country with the largest surplus of mutton will finally be 
Australia. 

At present the sheep of Australia are mainly utilised for the 
supply of wool, and thus Australia stands at the head of the list 
as regards the production of this raw material, and ):)alances the 
deficit in mutton by i)r()during 3A times the wool of New Zealand 
and sending over lA the amount sent by New Zealand to Britain. 
The fact that most of the wool produced m the world is produced 
in British Colonics, ajipears in connection with the British re- 
export trade in this commodity. Britain exports about 36 per cent, 
of her total supply of w<k) 1, and of this al>out 19 per cent, is home 
^rown. Of this export a lai^^^e proportion (about 68 per cent.) is 
sent to the four nearest countries across the British seas, and of 
this amount about 97 per cent, is colonial wool. 

Pigs and pig-meat. — Austria-Hungary, Germany, Canada, and 
Ibiited .States are with Russia the lands of many pigs. The United 
Kingdom imports about as much pig-meat as she produces, and for 
this she takes nearly all the available supjdy of Denmark and goes 
to North America for the major portion of the rest, Canada sup- 
plying about 30 per cent, of this. 

SUMM.VRY. 

1 . The grass-lands are at first pasture grounds, mainly for sheep 
and cattle. 

2 . As the grass-lands become arable, sheep give place to wheat 
and later to wheat and cattle, with pigs as a subsidiary industr>^ 
dependent upon the maize crops of the arable land. 
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3. Consequently, the older grass-lands of Europe are devoted to 
mixed farming^ which tends to enforce first an importation of meat, 
and, as the population grows, of wheat as well. 

4. The newer grass-lands near to Western Europe — Canada, 
United States — Russia, j)rodu(:e wheat and cattle ; while the newer 
lands in the southern hemisphere provide a preponderance of 
sheep, mutton and wool. 

5. The United Kingdom imports about as much meat as she 
produces, about 4 ^ times her wool crop and about 4 times her wheat 
crop. Meat comes mainly from the United States, Argentina, 
Canada, New Zealand and Denmark ; and wool mainly from 
Australasia. 


'vi2. Regions of Winter Rainfall. 

1. Mark an outluu* map of the by the initial letters of the 

products, the countries of production which are shown below. 

Orange - - S[xiin, Italy, France, Algeria, Malta, California. 

Lemon - - Spam, Italv, Sicily. 

Lime - - Spam, Italy. 

Citron - - Italy, Greece. 

Figs - - Asia Minor (Smyrna), (ireece, Portugal, S{x\in. 

Grafx^s 

(i) for wine - Ital>, Spain, Portugal, France, Germ«any, Greece, Algeria, 

Cape f'olony, C'ahfornia, Australia. 

(li) raisins 1 o • . • ^ 1 

^ > Spain, Asia Minor, (Greece, r ranee, Italy, 
currants) ‘ 

Pear - - California, CTape Colony. 

Peach - - California, Cape Colony. 

Apricot - - California, France. * 

Walnut - - S. Eurr>pe. 

Almond - Italy, Morocco, Spain, France. 

Millet - - Algeria, Spain, France, Austria-Hungary, Cape Colony, 

California. 

Barley - - California, Cape Colony, Algeria, Australia. 


Winter rain regions. — The lands which lie on the polar edges 
of the hot deserts have been shown in Lesson 9 to have their 
rainfall during the winter season. This is due to the southward 
shifting of the cyclone tracks which occurs in that season, as 
shown in Lesson 8 . In Valencia, Naples and Athens more 
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than 40 per cent, of the total annual fall occurs from October to 
December, while a similar percentage falls in Algiers and Tunis 
from December to February. 


Rainfall on the Mediterranean Coasts. 


Month. 

Valencia. 

Naples. 

Atliens. 

1 Algiers. 

Tunis. 


r 

in. 

in. 

m. 

; in. 

in. 

January - 

I 

3-5 

28 

4 

3-5 

February 

I 

3-8 

2 

4 

35 

Marcli - 

1-5 

3 1 

2 

4 

I 2 

April 

1-5 

2-5 I 

I 8 

2 

i '-5 

May 

I 5 

1-5 1 

I 

2 

0-5 

June 

1 

I 

1-5 ' 

05 

1 I 

; I 

1 

July - 

05 

0-5 ; 

05 

1 

! 0 5 

August - 

05 

1 5 : 

0-5 i 

^ — 

1 05 

September 

. 3 

2-5 ' 

05 ! 

I 

1 I 

October 

3 5 

4-5 i 

28 ; 

3 

2 

November 

2 

5 

38 1 

4 

2-5 

December 

2 

4 5 

2-5 1 

5 

3 




Winter Rainfall Elsewhere. 


Month. 


j Cape Town. 

j Perth (W. A.). 

San Francisco. 

January 

- 

i in. 

1 I 

in. 

in. 

s 

Fel)ruary - 

- 

! I 

0-5 

4 

March 

- I 

I 

I 

3 

April - 


2 

2 

2 

May - 

j 

4 

5 

I 

June - 

- i 

5 • 

7 

— 

July . . 

1 

‘ } 

4 

6 

— 

August 

1 

3 

6 

— 

September - 

j 

2 

3 

— 

Octol)or 

- i 

2 

2 

I 

November - 

- ; 

I 

I 

3 

December - 

- * 

I 

0-5 

S 


In San Francisco, Cape Town, and* Perth (W.A.) a similar 
percentage falls in the months November- January or May-July 

W.G. D 
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respectively. These areas mark the climax of a tendency towards 
a maximum rainfall in winter, which is noticed as one passes 
from the high latitudes towards the hot deserts. At the same 
time the skies become more cloudy. This marked preponderance 
of rain at the winter season is characterised by the term “ Meditcr* 
ra^an climate.” 

'Vegetation in winter rain regions.— Since these areas lie 
between the deserts and the area of rain at all seasons, the 
vegetable products will gradually merge into those of the coldci 
grass-lands ; but where the winter rain is abundant and the 
summers dry, thcie occurs a characteristic vegetation, of which 
the mam specimens are tabulated on p. 48 . These arc the 
coldest nre:i:i in which oianges. lemons, ett can grow, since these 
fruits urc •.ensjtne to frost, {irajies grow in specially favouied 
districts in higher latitudes, but are most abundant in these areas, 
reaches, pears, apricots, and almonds reach their greatest 
perfection in these areas, while millet and barley are widely 
distributed, though grown elsewhere. 

In addition, the plants of the.se areas approximate to the tiesert 
plant.s in having thick skins, which prev'cnt the c\apoiation of 
moisture from the surfaces of the plant during the hot day.s of 
summer ; thus the Mediterranean is noted for its evergreens. 
Further away from the equator and on the elevated regions, the 
trees become first deciduous and later coniferous. A characteristic 
tree is the cedar, while the date palm flourishes in the w'armer 
parts of these areas. The ea.se with which plants grow tends to 
make the inhabitants less enterprising and less active than the 
peoples who dwell in colder higher latitudes. 

In certain parts, as .Spain, Algeria, and California, the summer 
droughts make irrigation works compulsory. 

i ’ 

Summary. 

1. The shore lands of the Mediterranean Sea are characterised 
by special rains in winter and a special vegetation. 

2. Similar conditions prevail in California, Cape Colony, and 
the southern shores of Australia. 

3. Winter rains occur almost entirely on coast lands. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Name the great wheat-producing countries, and state their com- 


parative advantages 
industry. 


and disadvantages for the 


development of that 
(U.A.) 


2 . Name, with their markets, the great meat- producing countries of 
the world, and state their relative advantages and disadvantages. (U.A.) 

Vu. M What is meant by a Mediterranean climate ? ( 6 ) Compare it 

with the monsoonal type. (^) What regions of the world Ix^long respec- 
tively to these types ? {(/) What are the characteristic products of each ? 


(U.A.) 


vi Mention the chief areas from which Britain draws her wheat 
supply, and indicate in each case the routes and means by which it 
reaches Britain. (U.M. ) 


5 . Explain clearly the origin of rain. Taking an Australian example, 
show what becomes of the rain which falls over any single river-basin. 

(U.M.) 

Why does damp air depi>sit nu)isture both on crossing mountains 
and on passing northwards ? Where is the /one of constant precipitation ? 
Why is tlie western side of ICurope so much warmer in winter than the 
eastern side of N<jrth America in the same latitude? (C. B. ) 


7 . Explain carefully the difference in the season of rainfall on the 

Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of Europe respectively. (M.U.) 

8 . Write a short account of (<7) the situation, (d) the character, (c) the 

cause, (^f) the economic importance of the grass-lands of Australia, or of 
those f>f Africa, or i)[ those of North America. (Sc. L. C. ) 


9 . What are the chief slieep producing areas of the southern hemi- 
sphere? How far is it climate that tlelerinines tl;em ? Are their exports 
identical? ^ (L.C.C. ) 


10 . (b'vc an account of the woollen industry, naming the chief sources 
of supply and centres of manufacture. (L.C. Com.) 

IL “ Stock -farming will probably always be the nn^st important occu- 
pation in large parts of the British Empire.'’ State generally the position 
of some of the chief regions of which this is true, and explain the geo- 
graphical conditions which are likely to prevent development in other 
directions. (O. U. L. ) 


12. Account for and show the importance of the typical features of a 
Mediterranean ” climate. (Newf. ) 


13. The Monsoon Regions. 

1 . Trace the two maps in Figs. 22 and 23 ; insert by means of arrow- 
heads the direction in which you would Expect the winds to blow. 
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Wfiat conclusions do you draw as to the direction of the winds over the 
Indian Ocean ? • 



Fki. 22. — Ianuakn (After Huchan ) 



Fig. 23. — JiJT V Isobars. (After Buchan.) 

(d) Are there any trade-winds in the Indian Ocean ? 

(c) At what season of the year could a sliip sail from Madagascar to 
India without trimming its sails? 

(d) Make lists of those coasts which receive winds from the sea in 
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(i) Japuary and (ii) July. Distinguish in each case whether the wind is 
buying from a hot region to a cold region or if ice ifersa, 

the Indian Ocean area the land mass of Asia is opposed to a water 
ma^ south of the (Kjuator. What dr) you think are the results of this fact ? 

The land mass of Australia is similarly opposed to a water mass on 
the other side of the erjuator ; what are the results of this? Do tliese 
resuljt^ confirm or contradict the results found in (e) above ? 



le monsoons.^ — In^Lcsson 9 special attention was directed to 
the seasonal rainfall of the Indian peninsula and the neighbouring 
lands. In the summer the North West corner of India becomes a 
centre of low pressure with winds swirling inwards round it in an 
anti-clockwise direction. This area affects Abyssinia, India, Burma, 
and South East China, and is responsible for the winds which blow 
over the Indian and China seas during the summer months. In 
Fig. 17 the special typhoon winds of the China Sea arc shown, they 
are most frequent towards the end of the summer, following on the 
period when the South West monsoon is most marked. 

Similarly, in its summer time, the wind blows on-shore on the 
coasts of Northern Australia, and produces similar seasonal rainfall. 

Indian Rainfall. 


Month. 

Bombay. 

C'akiitta. 

Lahore. 

j Pc^hawur. 

Madras. 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

January 


0-5 

T 

1 5 

' I 

February - 

— 

I 

I 

I 

— 

March 

— 

I 5 

I 

2 

05 

April 


2 

05 

2 

o-S 

May - - - - 

05 

6 

I 

05 

2 

June- 

21 

12 

2 

— 

2 

July - . - . 

25 

•13 

7 

2 

4 

August 

15 

»4 

5 

2 

5 

Septeml3er 

1 1 

10 

2 

05 

5 

Octol>er 

2 

5 

05 

— 

1 1 

Noveml)er - - j 

0-5 

0-5 

— 

0-5 

13 

Dcceiplier - - i 

— 

— 

05 

0-5 

5 


V^rhe rainfall in India shown in the above table is at a maximum 
during the summer months, June to September, on the western 
shores and inland from Calcutta up the valley of the Ganges ; on 
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the Madras coast, however, the rain does not fall until the winds 
have changed. This coast is protected from the South West 
monsoon and has on-shore winds later in the year, in October- 
November, during the period of the North East monsoon. 


Otfikr Monsoon Rains. 


Month. 

Lake Tsana 
(Abyssinia). 

Poit Darwin. 

Canton, 

Shanghai. 


in. 

in. 

in 

in. 

January 

05 

15 

2 

2 

February - 

0 5 

! 14 

1 5 

2 

March 

05 

1 1 

3 

4 

April 

I 

4 

4 

4 

May- 

! 2 


8 

4 

J une - 

; 4 

[ 

12 

7 

July - - ■ - ; 

8 

[ 

— 

9 

5 

August - - 1 

12 


8 

6 

September - ■ i 

4 

j 


5 

October - - - 1 

2 

2 

0 

a 

November 

0 5 

5 

I 

2 

Decemlxjr 

ir 

; 

1 1 

I 

I 


In Abyssinia, the rain falls during the period of the* South West 
monsoon, as is the case in South East China. Ncsaicr the equator 
lies the region of tropical rains, but further south the ram falls at 
Port Darum in North Australia during tlie summer months, 
November to March. The monsoon regions ha\e hea\y rams in 
sup^tner and little rain in winter. 

'"^Monsoon rains and winter rains compared.— On comparing 
the tables of monthly rainfall given for this and the last lesson, it 
becomes obvious that the rainfall in monsoon countries is much 
heavier during Us period of ma.ximum than m the countries which 
havx* a Mediterranean climate. This is further shown by the 
annual isqhyets* for these regions, as the monsoon countries have 
an annual fall of over 40 inches, while the winter rain regions 
have only about half this quantity. At the same time, the monsoon 
lands have a much higher temperature, vvitli the result that the 
vegetation of the two regions is quite distinct. 'I'his difference 
between the two kinds of vegetation is preserved by the hot deserts 


An isohyet shows for rairjfall what isotherms show for temperature (Fig. 8 ). 
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which separate these areas from each other. Many plants which 
require warm temperatures in summer, such as the g^rape vine, 
will not grow in monsoon lands, owing to the excess of moisture. 
The vegetation of the monsoon lands merges into the vegetation 
of the j)urely tropical regions of almost constant rain. The typical 
mou^on plant is rice. 

vPeople in the monsoon lands. — The ease with which life is 
sup|)orted in hot climates is typified in the case of the monsoon 
lands by the dense pof>ulations of India and China. The peasant 
is, however, entirely dependent upon the summer rain. If the 
monsoons destroy one crop, the abundance of water guarantees that 
a second crop will grow^ on the same land : he is thus guaranteed 
from starv'ation, provided the rams come ; hence his whole agri- 
culture hangs upon the “bursting ” of the monsoon. 

Sum MARY. 

1, Monsoon lands arc areas of heavy summer rains. 

2. 'fhe rainfill is heavier than in regions of winter rams. 

3 * The rainfall and temperature maxima are coincident. 

4 . W'getation merges into tropical tyj)es, and diffei's from the 
vegetation of Mediterrane*in climes. 

5. Kiisy conditions of life make the monsoon lands densely 
populated. 

14. Vegetable Products. 

1. Sugar is produced from the root of the beet and fiom the sugar cane : 
the table gives some particulars as to the production in 100,000 tons. 


SucJAK Production. 


Beet. 

Cane. 

Ciennany 

. 

2 fi» 

Foreign West Indies 

13 

Austria-Hungary - 

- 

13 

British do. do. 

2 

France* 

- 

8 

Java - - . - 

1 1 

Russia - 

- 

12 

India - . - 

20 

Other countries 

- 

9 

U.S. Empire 

It 




Other countries 

o 

Total 

* 

63 

Total 

70 


On an outline map of the world mark the main producing areas of cane 
sugar in one colour, and of beet sugar in another colour. 
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The table below j^ives the quantities in million cwt. of the sugar 
imported from the various areas named : 


British Supplies ok Sugar. 


Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
France - 


27 i Java 

4 British West Indies 
I Others - 

3 T<Hal 


Mark these areas as sources of British suppli^^s on the outline 
the last exercise. 


1 

1 

6 

43 

map of 


(^) What do you notice as to the sugar Britons consume ? what kind is 
it? whence does it come? What effect would it have on l^ritisli con- 
sumption of sugar if the plantations of the British West Indian islands 
ceas^ to produce sugar ? 

The table gives the production of cotton in million tons. 

Cot I ON Production. 

U.S.A. - - - - 26 I China - . - - 03 

India - - - - 08 Other countries - - 0-2 

Kgypt - - - - 03 . . . ~^2 

Mark on an outline map of the world these countries. Wliat part of 
the United States is included in the cotton belt''? 4 


4 . The table gives the supplies of the United Kingdom in million cwt. 
British Supplies ok Cotton. 


U.S.A. - 

- 

14 

Other countries 

- 

15 

Egypt - 

British East Indies 


3 

05 

Total 

- 

19 


Mark arrow-heads on the map of the last exercise to sliow the countries 
which send cotton to Britain, Which countries send the larger part of 
their production to Britain ? 


Tolacco Product/on (million lbs.) 


United States 

- 

- 

717 

Germany 

70 

India - 

- 

- 

4.S0 

P rance - 

45 

Cuba - 

- 

* 

42 

Brazil - 

53 

Japan - 

- 

- 

"3 

Austria-Hungary - 

149 

Russia - 

- 

- 

206 

Other countries 

212 

Turkey 

- 

- 

100 

Total 

2306 

East Indies - 

- 

- 

149 



Tobacco. — This plant vs a native of America, and requires a 
moist and warm climate. It is largely produced in the United 
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States, which supply Britain with about 90 per cent, of her needs. 
Germany both grows and imports tobacco ; and the largest con- 
sumers arc the countries of Western Europe and of the British 
Empire. The tobacco belt in the United States lies to the north 
and west of the cotton belt, and to the south and east of the 
wheat belt. In India and in Japan tobacco is grown in the same 
areas as tea. In France and Germany the main areas of growth 
are in the ru^er valleys. 

World production of coffee. — The table indicates the sources of 
the worlffs cotTce in looo Ions. 


Brazil - 

India and Ceylon - 
Java 

Venezuela 

C'olombia 


Guatemala - 
Arabia - 
Other count lies 

Total - 


Coffee.— The coffee plant is grown on hill sides in eejuatorial 
countries, the chief of which is Brazil, which growls sufficient to 
supply the world, the amount being about 80 per cent, of the total 
production. The chief consumers arc the* United States, then the 
countries of Western Europe, with the United Kingdom seventh 
among these, (iermany and France consuming nine and fi\e times 
the consumption in Britain. British supplies of coffee are obtained 
to the extent of onc-rifth from India and Ceylon, slightly less than 
this apiount from Brazil diract, and over 10 per cent, m each case 
re-o^i ported from the United States and (jcrmany. 

V/Cane sugar. — Sugar is obtained from a cane which grows to 
a height of alioiu 12 feet in lands which lie within the tropics, 
and have a temperature never below' 70 F. and a rainfall of at 
least 25 inches per annum. An acre eff canes yields about a 
ton of sugar, and the jilants, which are grc^wai from cuttings, last 
alK)ut five years or more. T1 t 2 main supply is obtained from the 
West and East Indies, and amounts to about seven million tons 
pc^nnum. 

N/Other sources of sugar. — During the nineteenth century sugar 
was extensively obtained from a root crop, the beet, in the 
temperate lands of Western Europe. At the present time the 
production is about six million tons per annum. The development 
of this European industry seriously affected the prosperity of the 
West Indian islands. In India a locaj sugar, jaggery, is obtained 
from certain palm trees, and in North America sugar is obtained 
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from the mnplc tree. There is a small export trade in both these 
varieties. 

"■'Xhe trado in su^^tir. riie most important consmuers f>f si\jtar 
arc the countries of W estern Europe (the most imj)oitant of these 
the Vmied Kingdom) the United Slates, anil the Australasian 
Colonies. lirit.tin obtains her ^>itpi)hcs fioiii life beet fields 

of tiermanv and France, and to a smaller extent from the West 
Indies. The United States |)roduces both beet and eane su>,»ar, 
yet her imports of this commodity arc the* most \aluable of all 
her imports. This latter fact is due to her proximity to the 
supplies of the West Indies. The sugar tiade has an important 
by-product in molasses. ^ 

'Cotton. — This plant is grown m countries where tlie tem- 
perature range is Go"" ± 12" K. and the mean temperature is 71'"^! 6 F. 
Extremes of temperature and excess of rainfall or water supply 
are both injurious. About two-thucls of the world’s cotton is 
grown in the United .Stales, and the variety w'hi(d) is ^rown 
to a small extent only in the south-east, known as sea-island 
cotton, IS the premier ciuahty. The Lbiited States supplies about 
nine-tenths of the cottpn consumed m the gicat rnanufac'tiu ing 
countries, and sends to Britain about three-fourths of her supplies. 
The dependence of Brit<iin U[>on the ITnted States, and the fact 
that cotton maniikictunng is on the me lease m that country, has 
forced the British manufacturer of .South-east Lancashire to 
stimulate cotton growing within the Empire, and improvements 
in the cotton of Egypt and India, together with the growing of 
cotton on the suitable lands of the Sudan and Queensland will 
result. British imports of cotton are, after the imports cjf grain 
and flour, the most valuable import, and about 14 ])er rent, of 
the imports are re-exported. Cotton-seed oil forms an important 
b> -product, and is used in making salad f)ik butterme, lard, soap. 

'"^orld production of rice. — The* table l>eIow gives the pnnluction 
of rice in million trais. 


China 

25 1 

1 Japan 

8 

India 

30 i 

1 Indo-C'hina (1‘Vench) 

2 

Java 

3 j 

j Siam 

3 

Other countries 

3 

Total 

74 


'"^ice. — This important cereal requires large supplies cjf water 
during certain periods of its growth, and at cither times a dry 
soil ; consequently the paddy fields are found in the alluvial flats 



rice anj> tea 




of valley bottoms of tite hotter |>arts of Asia. A lltrte*Hfth> 
extension of its area of prcxluoiion is takinu plai e in Texas and 
Louisiana. I'lie plant requiies a hij-h tcmiierature, anti grows 
where there is a plenteous nunfall at certain seasons - /nonsrx>n 
( ounlries alihough the \anation in water sujjply is sometimes 
attained artificially by irrigation. Thus^ rice is best grown in the 
great deltas of tropical rivers, and consequently in the midst of a 
great population. 'lUiis latter fact explains why rice docs not 
occupy a great i^art in the world’s trade, since there is no great 
surplus for export. 


^xJ^ritain’S imports of rice. The table helow^ gives the imports of 
nee inlf) the United Kingdom in million cwts. 

Burma - - - 35 ; Siam - - - - 0 2 

India . - - 1 Other countries • - 0 2 

(ieruKiny ^ 03 jolaJ - - 5^ 

Holland - - 06 

Burma, 77V? Rangoon, supplies Europe generally and Britain in 
particular, since in tius area tlie population is less dense. 


^'World production of tea.— The table gives the value of the pro- 
duction of tea in ;{,'ioo,(XX). 


India 

58 Java 

4 

Cdnna 

55 Other countries 

5 

C'e\lon - 
Japan 

34 

5 

- 161 

Tea. — Tins plant 

requires a rainfall of al^out 

60 inches per 

annum, distributed 

evenly tliroughout tlie year. 

Consequently, 

although grown in 

tlie monsoon lands, tlie area 

of growth is 


hinited to those regions wlierc the seasonal distribution of the 
rain is the least marked. ** 


British supplies of tea.- (a) The following table indicates the 
(juantitics of lea imported from the places named : the amounts are in 
million ll)s. 


Holland - 

*7 

(diina, I long Kong - 

■ . «7 

India 

- 175 


C'eylon - - . . 107 

Other countries - - 4 

Total ‘ - - 320 


Ihitain is. tlie largest consumer of tea, and her supplies come 
mainly, from India and Ceylon. Australasia and Canada also 
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ronsuiDO lar^e (|iiantitic\s per head of the population, altliou^h the 
total consumption in these f olonies is onh one-sixth and one-twelfth 
respecti\cly of that of the mother (ountiy. Holland, Russia, the 
United States and Norw.u all consume about the same quantity 
per liead, but the population makes the total imports of small 
importance, except in Russia and the United States, to which 
countiies the supply is al)out 68 pei (cnt. and 40 percent, of the 
amount imported \yy Jhitain. ' ^ 

SlWTM \RV. 


Product. 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

Sugar (cane) 
do. (l>eet) 
Cotton 

Rice 

Tea 


C limate. 

Moist, warm 


Upland, in 

I iropas 

Tropira! 

Temperate 

Kc| liable, though 
iairly hot aiul 
fairly dry 

Monsor)n low- 
land 

Afonsoon 
u pland 


l^KHliuers. 

L’.S. A , ( ler- 
niany, hast 
and West 
I ndies 

Hra/il 

I']ast an<l West 
Indies 

Western 

fairope 

lJ.S.i\.,]‘!gypt, 

liiflia 

('hina, India 

Imlia, China, 
Ceylr>n 


0(jnsumers. 

I .S.A., Western 
Europe 

U.S.A., Western 
Pairo^K* 

I Western luirope, 
\ .S.A., 

s l^n I ish Empire 
Hritain 

Wliere grown 
Kritain 


/ 

x/l5. Coal 


and Iron. 


1 , Consider Fig. 24. Alcmg wdiic h parallels of latitude is the earth's 
crust newer than carhoniferous at the surfete? There arc three more or 
less north and south lines of surface rock older than carboniferous, ending 
at Cape Horn, the Cape of Ciood Hope, and Tasmania. Write out fully 
the direction of these three lines. Along which Udt of land, east and 
west, is most of the surface rock older than carboniferous? 


2 . Consider Figs, 24 and 25 togetheit In wdiicli countries is it 
still possible that coal might l>e found ? Why do l^razil, Chile, and 
South Africa import coal? Explain the coal imports of Mexico and 
Western Australia. In what rocks is iron ore found? 
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Production of Coal and Iron. 



j COAI, 

Ikon. 


1 __ 

1 in million 

lion Dre 
ill initlion 

I’ij; iron 
in million 

Steel 
in million 


j tons. 

! 

lOlUS. 

tons. 

lon^. 

'^ United Kingdom - 

j 263 

16 

10 

t 

! 6 

' United States 

j 400 

44 ' 

21 

19 

France 

! 35 

9 

3 

i ‘ 

Belgium 

1 24 


I 

1 2 

' Germany 

I 205 

^7 

12 

j 1' 

Spam - - - - 

1 3 

1 

-- 

1 

Sweden 

1 - 

! j 

1 

1 

KusMa 

) 22 ! 

i 



I -2 

1 

Austiaha 

1 

1 1 

- " 1 

- 

I 

1 

New' Zealand 

I ' 

i 2 

- ^ 


1 

British Soutli Africa 

4 




Canada 

9 


I 

I 

India .... 

1 10 

- 



japan ... - 

13 


— 

- 

Olliers - - - - 1 

50 ■ 

s 


2 

Totals - - - ! 

1050 

124 1 

1 

55 } 

45 


" /Coal mining and trade. -* C'oal oc curs in certain c lasses of 
rocks ^\hJch belong to the Carboniferous series, Altliou^li it 
occurs elsewhere and is mined frequently where it is foiiitd, the 
chief coal mines of commercial importance arc in countries whicli 
border the North Atlantic Ocean. In these lands the coal is 
situated sufficiently near the surface, and near the sea or other 
navigable waterways, for the industry to be earned on profitably. 
In parts of China and in Spit/bergen coal seams occ ur actually 
at the surface, and the expenses of mining are therefore slight ; 
but the cost of transporting this heavy commodity to the markets 
prphibits any coal from being mined. Until I'cccntly, Britain 
was the premier coal producer, but the development of the natural 
resources of the United States has placed that country first in this 
respect. Germany prociuces almost as much as tlic United 
Kingdom, so that Western Europe has a greater production of 
coal than the United States. 
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Britain's Exports of Coal in Million Tons. 


To 

France - - - - 10 

Germany ... g 
Italy - ^ - 8 

Sweden - - - - 4 

Sjxiin - - - - 2 

Argentina > - • . 2 

pt - - - - 3 I 

Jvussia ' ~ - - J I 

Denmark - - 3 ; 


To 

Holland ... 3 

Brazil - - . . X 

Norway- - . . 2 

I*ortu^al . . - X 

Belgium ... l 

Alj^eria - - - - I 

( Xlirr roiintnVs - ^ 

lnl.il - , ^ 


British coal, to the* extent of aI>out 65 per cent., is exported to 
eountru^s whuh border the Atlantie Ocean. Few British colliers 
pass out of tins ocean, ex(:c‘pl to replenish at the coaling stations 
the stocks of steam coal for the British Na\>'. This export of 
coal prc)\'Kles Britain’s mercantile marine with a cargo on the 
outward voyage, and the imports of food-stuflfs and raw material 
for manufactures [)ro\ ide the return car^o, thus reducing freights 
and stimulating trade. 

Iron mining. T he Ibiited States are the j)remier iron-ore pro- 
ducer. (Germany mines the second largest amount, and Britain 
is third. TTic iron supplies of Sweden and Sj^ain are important. 
Little iron is mined away from the North Atlantic coast lands. 

Iron manufactures. —The manufacture of iron goods necessi- 
tates the smelting of the iron-ore with the aid of coal, and thus 
the fact that Spam and Sweden are not great coal producers 
forces these countries to expe^rt their ores ; and at the same time 
this necessity limits the iron manufactories of the world to the five 
countries, United States, (jcrmany, United Kingdom, France, and 
Russia.^ These countries supply iron work for the rest of the 
world, and the transport of tlfe heavy articles helps to provide 
outward cargoes for merchant ships. 


Summary. 

1 . Coal and iron mining are practically limited to five countries 
in the northern hemisphere. 

2. These countries make practically all the iron goods. 

3. Spain and Sweden export iron ore. ^ 

4 . Britain supplies coal to the coast lands of the Atlantic Ocean. 
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V I 6. The World’s Ocean Trade Routea 

1, Exaniino Fi^. 26 . Identic the ports marked on ihe map. The 
two tracks across the Atlantic Ocean used in winter and summer are 
distini^uishcd ; why are two tracks iis^d ? \\'hy is tliere little fX'ean 
traffic above latitude 50 "^ N. ? Wliy are die most rre(iuently used tracks 
those in tlie Nortli Atlantic Ocean? 



Fig. 26. — Tuk World’s Ocean Trade Koutfs. 


2. Distinguish three routes whereby a st(*amer could go from Australia 
to 15ntain. Which route is practually useless foi sading vessels? What 
canal is resjxjnsihle for this? What cfTect df) you think the caponing of 
the Panama Canal will have upon the routes from Britain to Australia ? 

3. Find, frt>m the advertisements of 'the steamship companies, the time 
taken to journey from the great [xirts of your own land to other great 
ports. Tabulate these times. 

The North Atlantic Ocean. — The traffic of the world consists 
in supplying the United States and Western Europe with raw 
materials for manufacture and food-stuff’s, and in obtaining manu- 
factured articles from Western Europe and Eastern United States. 
Consequently the North Atlantic Ocean is traversed by ocean-going 
ships more frequently than any other ocean. The ships enter this 
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part of the ocean by means of the Strait of Gibraltar, or by means 
of tlic entry near the Cape Verde islands. Although the ocean is 
open, especially during the summer months, there is comparatively 
little traffic towards the north owing to the difficulty attendant upon 
the navigation round both Eurasia and North America. Ships have 
been forced through these North West and North East passages, 
as they are called, but this feat occurs so infrequently that the 
successful issue into the Pacific through Bering Strait is chronicled 
as a feat of Arctic explo^atlon or navigation. 

The Southern Oceans. - The oceans towards the south are, how- 
ever, more open, and thus sailing vessels and steamers can pass 
round the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 7‘he prevalent 
westerly winds —the roaring* forties— tend to make ships take 
a course round th(*se capes from the west to the east, and the 
passage round Cape Horn from the Atlantic to the Pacific is so 
difficult that in some cases ships turn back unsuccessful. 

The Indian Ocean. — The eastern coast lands of the Indian 
Ocean are the source of much raw material and food-stufifs, and 
consequently the great ocean tracks arc frequently traversed by 
ships which have their terminal ports somewhere on these coasts. 
The most important entry into the Indian Ocean is from the Red 
Sea, which, since tlie Suez Canal was cut, has become like tlie 
Meditcrnuiean Sea, a passage way for steam-ships. This canal 
has caused the Indian pecan to be traversed by ships en route 
to China, Japan, and Australasia, and thus Mauritius, Colombo, 
and Singapoie lia\e l3e(:oine junctions on the ocean routes, and 
therefore important coaling stations. 

The Pacific Ocean.— rhe routes across the Pacific Ocean start 
from Japan or Australasia, and the crossing of the tracks from 
these places to North America has made junctions of the h'iji 
Islands And Honolulu. 

The concentration of trafiBlc^ towards the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. — One important result of the concentration of traffic 
towards the coast lands of the North Atlantic Ocean has been to 
facilitate the construction of the great trans-continental railway 
lines. The railway route across Europe from Calais to Brindisi, 
that across Eurasia from Germany to Port Arthur (the Trans- 
Siberian railway route), those across North America, both in 
Canada and the United States, are all affected by the position of 
the great terminal ports on the ocean lijghways. At the same 
time, the stimulus towards the construction of the Panama Canal 

W.G. E 
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and the Trans- Andean railways is due to the fact that the voyage 
round Cape Horn is always a detour which ships avoid whenever 
possible. 

Summary. 

1 . I he ocean highways have been determined by the develop- 
ment of traffic to and from Western Europe and Eastern United 
States. 

2. This fact has caused certain great ports to be junctions 
and “ supply ” stations ; while other great ports have become 
termini. 

3. London is coiuemently situated for o( can traffic , it thus 
a<'ts as an entrepot for the traffi<' whuh finds Lonilon at the end 
of a long oi ean lourney Singa}>ore is similarly placed. 

4. riu; int lement we^ither met on an can voyage north of 

latitude 50 N. keeps tK e<in traffic south ot that parallel. 

5. The roarmg forties affect the direction of traffic in the 
southern oc cmos. 'The Suev ('anal dctcM inines at present the 
direction of fast traftlr from Kutope to the !*arifu coasts. 

c 

6 . The f^ieat tr.in^ -rontincntal railway hues K-niiinalc at the 
termini of (»< ran rtmte^. 


17. The British Empire. 

1. M.ikt’ a list of th<’ t'ouniric> vvhi^h form d)t P»ntish Ihnpirr. 

2. Make a talkie the larger larul masses of the Lriipirt', and 

stale for each the great natiira! \«‘get.ilioii rf^ions v\huh it eoiii.iins 

3. From a map slu>wmg an-as rorre< ll\, h\ ineaf»s of trac mc'' *'n Mjuared 

tran^jMr«*nl jKijxr, <sinuaie ronghlv what of die tarfh’s l.uul 

surface IS roniamed within (hf‘ Empire What single ronntot s are larger 
than Australia and Fanafla ? 

4* What gre^at t«‘rininal fX)rts of the ocean highway’s he- otUside the 
Empire.^ Which of the great jurctions on the fKXMn h»ghwa)s arc wilhm 
the Empire ^ 

5, Britain depends uprrn supplies of raw material and stuffs f<»r 

her prosperity. Make a tabic in shf»w whiel> fxirts f»f die world supply 
Britain with these necessities, distinguistiing lietwccn thov* wittdn and 
those without the Emfnrc. 
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The extent of the British Empire. — 'I'here are parts of the 
British Fimpire in each of the continents. From the tiny Imperial 
outpost at (Gibraltar to Canada, which forms rouj^hly half of the 
land mass of North America, to practically the w'hole of the land 
in the water hemisphere ranges an unbroken series of regions knit 
by the Imperial sentiment and the limpire’s flag. Even the cold 
areas of Antarctica bear record in the names of members of the 
Royal Family which are used for the better known portions to the 
widespread nature of tlfis greatest of modern empires. 

The peoples of the Empire.— White men in Canada and Aus- 
tralasia, yellow men in India, black men in Africa ; farmers in the 
Canadian west, manufacturers in the homeland, hunters in the 
b.irrens of LabiacUir, fishers in Ncwftiundland ; all these show 
the manifold constitution and occupations viithin the Empire. 

Climates in the Empire. - I'he Untish Empire is so widespread 
that each loim of c lunate is tvpitiecl in some part of it. There 
aie the* tio|>i< al i.imfalls of the West Indies and West Africa ; the 
monsoon lands of India and Ihiima ; the u inter rain regions of 
South ,<\ftHa and Southern Australia; the summer rain regions 
of the \nj^lo-l',g\ |>ti4n .Sudan and RhodesM : the hejt deserts of 

Cential .Ausir.iha and .Noith West India, and the variable 

♦ 

temperate climate of ( anad.a. 

Vegetation regions in the Empire. -The tundra of Canada, 
the temperate foic-sts and the grass lands of the same colony ; the 
grass land-, of Austtal.isi.i ; the tropn .il forests of Burma and 
West .Afiu.i, inc lude spec linens of the great uorld \egetation 
type-.. The* Einpiic' thus < out.ims within it the possibility of the 
prodiK non of neailyall kinds of vegetation which is required for 
the world s work 

Imperial ocean highways. Colombo, SmgajKne, etc., are 
ImpcMial ports which arc junctions. Calcutta, Sydney and 
Wellington, etc., .ire Imperial tf-nnini on the great ocean routes. 
*rhe c one entr.ition of traflic" from the outliers of ICmpiic to the 
mothcM countrv make- no small part of the traffic which converges 
upon the .Ncnih .\tlantic Oc csin. 


SfM M.\RY. 

The British Empire epitomises th .* world. 
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<,>ri;ST10NS n\ PART I. 

1. I'oilU out iho Gonncruoii iK-twtvn auMs of hi<;!i and ol low picssuro 

and t\\c ilircclion the wind What infliieiut' has the rotation o/ the earth 
on winds In what direelion do winiis Mow ihal are nioht altered in 
duectn>n lhereh> / U • ) 

2. “The winter ehniate ot the liritish Isles is nuMe tenunrate tlean is 

justitied h\ its latitude." rauinu'r*!?^.- hrielU iht* eauses ot tins Ilow' does 
this anomalous eltmalc atfeel tlu pro<hu ls.>t ilu-si islands and the imluslnc^ 
of the fK*oph‘ What otfier ni'.iilar 4iieas with aj >pioviinatc l\ the* s;une 
latitude laek this anomalous tlimat<. ((\S.(\) 

■^ 3 . I hserilx: as lulls a> \ ou can the nuuiswjin winds i»t S. I* . Asia and 
their causes. ‘1 ^ d ' ) 


v4. !• \plam whs phn es in the monsoon re;.4ion usualls omms* nD»st of 

their ratniidl <lurin^^ ihi sumnur. Mil 1. ) 

■ 5. What i^ nuant hs a nuuiso^ui wm<i^ I)tMrihi in |Mrfuul.ir the 

condition^ of iem|>t ratuif . po s>nr' ami randall <luririp tin sumuKr monsoon 

in ttK‘ Indian area, 

6. In svhat fxiits of tin Wi»rid d«» wc find autumn and winte r nuns 

presaihn;^ ^ (iiSf w hat ^ \pianat lou s ou * an, ^ (M.l*.) 

7. lK‘sf'nl>e the nn,tt >rolo‘^MLaI eon.diti uis, relmrf, Molooiral features, 

and di.^f fihiition of tla preat dis<.ft>an<J a. » ount for tlaii j^oition dhr.l 

8 . tfif st'^^etatnui <>? nr) tt:n<irt, ‘/n stepp< s, and dev rihi the 
ConditnuLs or life of the intialut.uils Where mk sm h disltu to U IouihI ? 

<( \ fh) 

9. IXpIain th*e blank m the tahh - ui p. fx) : / , ' sshs is there no 

wheat pr*>du{ tfon in Nt^rssas and I inland / oi sshv <hKs ihi. I'mted 

Kinedoin proihi* ^ httlt rs^- ar;d no mai/? f 

10. On <in outline m.ap - t tie >s»‘rl<l inaik fr en the ’ahh f,f ec real 
pro<iuOion f tie f onni rn > furl n. n" leuth ,».id farfh* n. »atfi sshrh ipow » ar h 
cert^aL I'Oirn rhi-. map f.ihaiat^' ftu < ,u h « < real 

(i) 1 hr limit*. t>t ah north and vuith 

(lU l ia- midsummer temjx-iatures at these limits, 

(lU) 1 he traal ratrd^vll at thr s^’ Ii,ui*n. 


n. Au-ittalia and N' w /<‘a\atv<^\ t omp>. u waK \ru* 

' fuAkt’ ^ } he n kif*v« 

area,s cereal ^row<*rs. 


a fn,i a V pr» idt f s ed 
nn^K>r(an<e of the^c 


the L Stiitt’Ji Cfr;ise'>^ to cxix>rl rprr'''ih W'h ’ 

should supply thf L’lufc*! Kinctlom ? ” ' <^ountrics 


13, Lxplain the blanks in thi' table <»n pp. 70 - 1 : 
sheep in Nicaragua and Honduras, or why arc there 


Why are there no 
no pigs n, Turkc)'? 
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Woki.i) I'RODin TioN (Jh Ckkfai.s in Million Bl’shkls. 




( >als. 

}iai Icy. 

1< \ e 

Afai/e. 


S 7 

17S 

05 

2 


(rOniKlM) 

in 

50s 

>45 

557 

— 

iT.lIWr - ^ - 

.no 

JO) 

40 

4S 

21 

Kiissi.iii l\nipiu‘ 

570 

P 27 

549 

S05 

50 

Anstria-I lunjujarv 

--a 

231 

>55 

120 

1S6 


14 

4 J 

4 

20 

- 

lUili^ana 

n 

0 

10 

5 

17 

Italy 

I O4 

IS 

<S 

4 

01 

Deninaik 

4 



17 


Nt‘th( 1 lands 

5 

t > 

4 

>5 

— 

Ni>Jv^a\ - 

- 

0 

'2 

I 


1* inland 


23 

5 

I I 

_ 

Sufclt n ^ 

(> 

/ / 

15 

22 

__ 

Sri\ia 

I I 

% 

> 

I 

10 

Spain 

I ii> 

2 ^ 

6f) 

-’5 

20 

li* annania 

(>S 

21 

2 2 

4 

<Ki 

Pt)Hui;al 

/ 




>3 

( '»r< *'( f 

s 





S\^ it/arland 

4 




_ . 

1 ‘urkish Janpir • 





* 

|a|un 

Tcrsia - - . . 

> 

- 

Is 

JS 

— 

i<> 



1 1 

— 

Hiitish Iiuli.i - • 

.•S5 


[ 

( 

10 

(Aprils - - I 

» 


i ■» 

.> 

— 


C anada ... I 

1 Id 


47 

3 

-’4 

Nh‘\irM - 

0 


7 


So 

Tnih’d Siatrs - - ■ 

(j 7 j 

So» 

I (x > j 

3 « 

2(»<>4 

lums - . , . 

(» 

> 

g i 



Alj^nna - 

2^1 ' 

s 





-!s 


1 - - 1 


5 > 

Anj^Iod^^\ pf lan Siuian 

1 


! 



T*»ral . North* in 1 
} foiniNphrrr 1 


j;r>Q , 

I20J 



3322 

Argentina 

1 5-: r i 


- 

146 

( 'hilc - • - - 1 

0 i 


- 

1 

1 

l*ruj.:uay * - * 1 

0 ! 

1 


; 

4 

lUilUh SoniU Afiua - ] 

3 ’ 

3 

1 1 

J 

10 

Australia - - - | 

60 

1 1 

2 

i 

9 

Nf'W /i’alaml - - i 

^ - - -- j 

7 

>9 

I 1 


I 

Total. Southern \ 
Iloini'ipherc ( 

243 

29 

4 i 

— 

170 

(irand Total 

3241 

3602 

1207 j 

>572 1 

3492 


■k- 
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THK WORLD IN GEN KRAI 


Animals on ihk ('.rass i.and^ in Millions. 


United Kinj^dotn 

(ierni.inN 

I'r.'inre 

Russian lanpifi* 

*\uNt ria- 1 1 iinj^ar} 

Hcl^Minn 

Huli^aria 

Itaiv 

iVriinark 

N\'f lK*rLin<ls 

Norwav 

htnlafwl 

Sue(U‘n 

Si r \ la - 

S|x.iin ' 

R*>ranani4i 
l'ttrtui;al 
( treei 

Su lt/<Tla!V{ 

Turki^ii Ktnprr^‘ 
[ajKinoe I inptrr 
P>rinsL Infira 
( t‘vL»n 
( \ pru> 

I )nr ' h I'.ast I iuh< 's 
LLthppinr Dartds 

Srarn 

Mt'XK'f* 

I "nitffi Staff 
f\tna<la 

\V('>f Indif 

C'lilia 

<Miaterna)a - 
Ifor)d»iM> 

N'hara^ua 
i'oMa Rlt 

}>f 

An^lf>- IC^ypt fan Srulan 
British E*i>f A#rfra 


I 


HofNCS^. 

Sheep. \ 

Pigs. 

1 Cattle, 

J 2 

1 

30 0 


» * 7 

4 4 

7 7 ; 

22 2 

20 <> 

3 ^ 

*7 =; 

r * 

> 1 I 

7 

Oi) l * 

1 ^ 0 

4 fi f> 

3 ‘> 

10 7 

10 i 

Ity I 

3 

0 2 

I 2 

I S 


S I 


I S 

I i) 

I I 2 


f » 0 

S 

0 it 

I ^ 

I S 


<> 0 

* > 

2 0 

0 2 

* 4 

tl ^ 

1 0 

<> ^ 

1 0 

i) 2 

1 > 

f ) <> 

I 0 

OP 

2 h 

< > 2 

; 

I 0 

1 0 


* 4 

2 1 

^ 3 

1 * <) 

5 7 

* 7 

2 i> 

(> 1 

> 1 

i 2 

0 S 

< ) ^ 

4 

0 ! 

0 4 

f> 1 

0 2 


* S 

J 1 



4 

j ; 


0 ^ 

* > 

* > 

2 1 ; 


i r(> 7 


0 1 

n 1 

r t» 

i> I 

0 i 


0 I 

0 > 



i * 

i> 1 


I 2 

t» I 

] 1 

0 it 

^ t 

♦ 1 r> 

S 1 

20 7 

Sf> \ 


71 2 

2 (> 

2 U 

* > 

> -* 

7 > 




< t 1 

0 > 


4 

2 p 

0 I • 

0 1 


0 2 



0 f 

0 




f 2 

n I 


0 I 



0^. 


0 2 

f> 2 

V > 

0 1 

1 1 

0 I 



p 7 


1 4 ; 


0 ? 


2 1 


0 i 


Total: Nf^rtLern fJemispher^ j j * 33-5 7 

' lnclu4mj; ♦ TL»* *ir<» vwVifT*- iuftxrm.aion is 


I Vrt * nla>cc 
l>air> tJaltie*! 
nf 1 olaL 


33 

50 

53 

47 

50 

(yC) 

7 <^ 

7 <> 

70 

JO 

Ih 


53 

S 


^’0 


u 

3 ^ 

50 
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ANIMAI.S on rUK (iUASS-l-ANDS !N M ILLJONS — CVm/'///Ktv/. 



j Hor:»es 

j Sheep. 

Pi>;s. 

( aiile. 

Percentaffc 
Dairy Outlet 
of 7 'otal. 

Argentina - - . - 

! 7 5 

^ 67 2 ' 

' I 4 

29 I 

— „ 

(dnle .... 

1 0 s 

*24 

1 0 2 

2 3 

4 

Uruguay - . . . 

i 0 1> 

lS6 1 

: 0*2 

8 2 


Hra/il - - - 

i 

0 2 1 

1 

i 

300 

— 

l*aragiiay . . - . 

; 0 2 


1 _ 

i 

— 

Falkian<l Islands - 
Hntish South Alrira 

04 

^7 ! 
, 2S 0 ! 

i 0 5 

3 5 : 

25 

Madagas<ar.- 

- 

0 3 

0 5 

2 9 

40 

Australia 

1 s 

i Si 9 

0 9 

94 

! 

Xeu /t aland 

04 

21 0 

0 2 

1 1 S 

t 

28 

Total: Southern I ltunispiier<* 


229 s 

> 9 

S9 9 


Ciraml 'Folal 

Q 

S736 

*37 2 

446 0 

t 

1 


t I hi* .ir^* ^;»sr.n where njfornwilion is a\aj]ahle. 


14. Argi •ntina \sMh Australia anii New /iMlaru! in proviclin^ij 

nvMi and \\\»A talaiLilr iht* re lain c- nnjx>rtan( o of these areas as rearers 
i tf sheep anil c at I Ic. 

15. Make a list of the t'r>unlries whi‘re il is known that at least half the 
rattle ar<* kept for dairying; whcie arc lliesc ccaintries? Why dn they 
e\eel \\\ dau\ ing -* 

16. When the United Slates has little <^r no surplvis meat to c\|>ort 
whiidi lounlnes would \ou expert to supply the needs of Western Furope ? 

17. Kegudmg the isutli as a \\ho|c. what rirrumsiance is of primary 

!m}xutatir<* in cletennnnng the i Innate foi partu'ular liH'ahties? 
reaspns lot your answer (Auck. V,) 

v^8. Mf’ntion the mam traile routes iK'twecn Australia anti Kuioj>e, 

and f'onifiare their resfHs ti'e a< haulages. (L^A.) 

19. What rausrs the wmtl ? I'xplam what is meant hy laml hreeze, 

isoln\rs. anticyt'lone. iv\onso<»n, the lM»hi\ enert. What is the C4.>mposition 
oi the atmosphere (U.A. ) 

20. Kxplain on astronomu'til grounds why the month of January in 

Australia is hotter than Inly? VVhat causes the prevalent wunds of the 
world ? { U.z\. \ 

/ 

s^21. (’onifKire .an<! eonlrast the Atl.anliV ai>#l f'arifir Oceans wu‘lh respect 
to (heir coast lines am] i'slands. (U.M.) 
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QU EvSTIONS 


22 . Dmw a rouj»h outline map of the world on Mercator’s projection, 
and indiauc on it the chief Briiisli posst^ssions and dependencies. Name 
the yariv>as capitals. ( U . M, ) 




Show on a rougli sketch map the trade route hy which giKxls arc 
usually sent from New York to Menx>urne. Mark on the sketch map 
the ^ief ports of the route. ( U. M. ) 

Name the chief dependencies of the British Empire, and give their 
situapon and the capital of each. (N.Scot.) 

'-^5. ■* Europe has a intUler climate than any'other jwrt of ilic world at 
the same distance from the i*<iuator. ’’ Account foi this coiuhtion^ 

, IN.Scot.) 


26 . What parts «>f Asia arc dcM-^rt ? Why? Are any jxirts of the 
des<*’rt aroa cuUi\atc<i? Wliat is neiessary tor this cultivation? How* is 

it oUauiefl? DcsctiIk- the cliariictcristics of an <msis. (L. I'.) 

/ 

Name the imj^ortant British pivsissions m the West Indies, in 

Africa, in South America, in Asia. (Br.(\>l.) 

Were I to travel h\ sea trom Eondon tt> I!t)ng Kong, what places 
would I vEit ? Should I fiave to touch at every British jH»ssi's>ion in the 
course of my journev ^ ( V. E. I. ) 

'vjS. (fi) By what three routes might one travel from London (England) 
to Nieli>ourne ( Australian? I>cfnu* each in detail. ifi) Which route do 
you consider [>referaljle for commercial pur|>os<»s. amt why? (Ont.) 

30. Wliat parts of a man's clf^tfiing are usually made of wmul ? Whence 
Would ;i WY^st Riding manufacturer obtain his supplies of raw material, 
and by what routes? To what countries d<H’s Lnglaiu! chiefly e\|»ofl 
manufcicf«re<fi How is it tluat LngUutd re-ex^>orts nearly half the 

raw wix>l that she un|>>rls? ) 


31, A ship can sail IxTore the W'ind fr(>m (ri} Norway to Srofland, 
Portugal to S- Arnerivvi. Africa to Iruiia State at what season 

this is possible in each cas< , giving reason'^ for y<iur answer. (L.(\C. ) 

32. In wliat jxirts of tlic world f!o jx^rmanent winds blf>w ? Explain 
their causes, 


33. Show how it is pcTssible to takt a voyage round the Wf>rlf! willxuit 
tooling at any land nr>t part of the British Empire. (LA'.Lom.) 

What arc the chief transatlantic trade routes? (L.(!.Com. ) 

What are the chief rc-gions where tea is grown ? 
cas^ the countries to which it is mainly cxjxirtetk 


(iive in each 
( L.('*(a>m.) 


^36. What speriid diffcrtuiccs are Dlnerved in the vegetation (^i) in 
temperate lands with a rainfall fairly eriually distnbuteyl over the year, 
f^) m temperate lands with dry summers and winter rains, U ) in the 
equatorial rain Ixrlt? Wliat are the chief fo<xl plants in thesi!; regions? 

• (CK) 



PART II. 

♦ 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
AND THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


^ 18. Introductory. 

Many of the facts which arc essential to the proper conception 
of any portion of tlic earth’s stirface can be obtained direct from 
the maps usually published in atlases. The methods by which 
litis can Ito done arc shown in detail Itelow. 

A. THE SIZE OF A COUNTRY. 

in) Arrtn. - 'I he area of a small jtortion of the earth’.s surface 
can l>c obtaineti from an atlas by niean.s of squared transparent 
paper, as shown on p. 8. 'riiis is done on the ordinary map, 
but, wlicn the (ountry to be measured is lar^e, a map showing 
areas without distitrtion, such as th.it of Fig. 5, must be used. 

{d) /Mnu'fistom. -(i) AioHj^ tncriihans. 'I’he distance along one 
or twt) selected meridians should he read from the atlas in degrees, 
ami this \aluc multiplied by 70 gives the dimension in miles. 

(it' A/o/itf pnrnllch. 'rhe distance along one or two selected 
parallels sliouUi Ite tead in degiees, anti the value thus obtained 
should be multi|>lictl by the t orrcs}x)ndmg distance in miles per 
degree, as shown in the tabic Ijclow. 

Tablk ok MII.^:us pf.r Dk<'.ree ai.o.ng Pakai.lees of L.\titude. 


Parallel. 

Mfiev j>f'r Degree. 

P.irailel. 

Miles per Degree. 

0 

70 

.SO 

45 

5 

69 * 

55 

40 

10 

6<S 

60 

35 

15 

67 

65. 

30 

20 

66 

70 

24 


63 

75 

18 

.F> 

61 

80 

12 

3 .S 

5 « 

85 

6 

40 

54 

90 

0 

4 .S 

4 Q 

• 
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ExamplA.— indiii. Along lat. 15" N 80’- 74'’- 6 degrees. 

6 X 67 =~ 402. 

Width *=400 miles (appro\.). 

Along lat. ^5" N 98’ - a?* --= 32 degrees. 

32 x 63” 3016. 

\\'idth = 2,cxx> rnilo t'.ij)j)rox.). 

nii) Cross tfis/ttmrs. These distani'c.s sljould l>e inc.i^urecl tin the 
glol>e. Cut a piece of cardlxvartl into a recjtanglc : cut from this a 
•scmii ircidar piet e which just tits the glolx*. .\iark the semicircle 
in degrees. ( 'se the c.tnilxKitd to measure the distance from place 
to pl.u'e in degrees, whti h are ccpmalent to degrees along a 
meridi.in. .Multiple the value found l>y 70 to obtain the distance 
in miles. 

Example. — Mcllxiurne to llnsbane. Distance along scale of 
cardbccird 14 degrees Dist.mc <• in miles --- 14 x 70 c>8<x 

The results obtained slxmld Ih* entered in a lecord IxKik in a 
table, so .IS to hi mg similar measurements together. 


I IlMENSIOSS, 


C'otnrrv 

m^Asurcti 


(0 \l.mK 

(u) AK>r' 4 : 
Ur. 

MtUv 

<iii) ( V, t 

W,i!ts 

Iruha 

France - 
Australia 

7.400 

j 

0’ 230 

! 1 

i ■ 1 

1;; 

-• 5 V 

i ■ 

[ 

400 

2000 

i 

1 

I 

j MclUiurne looo 

i tfi Hrislw\nt‘ 


B. THE RELIEF OF A COUHTRY. 

','1; I^nolttnd, uplttnti, mountain. - .Assume that land below 600 
feet .abcjve sea-level is lowland, lAnd between boo and 6000 feet 
alxne se.a-lcvcl is upland, and land over 6000 is mountain. 
Kxamine a relief m.ip of the country which shows contotirs, and 
estimate the percentage cif the country which falls into these three 
categories. 

Example. - India. Lowland, 40 per cent. ; upland, 57 per cent. ; 
mountain, 3 per cent. 

fii; Gradient. ■ fVom a relief map showing contours, one or 
more typical sections should l)c made across the country, as shown 
in Fig. 65. The gradicr^t, or slope, should be shown on these, 
especially from the coast inhind. 
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The results should be tabulated. 



' ^ C 5 0 7 8 O lO T J 12 

Fig. 27. — TKMrKkA I liKL < ..nika^T^ 


C. THE CLIMATE OF A COCNTBY. 

(i) The nii'an mort//t/y /rfff/fcra/unw foi (t‘Ttajn towns are given 
or arc reaci from momhiy tem|>craiurc maps as in the following 
table. I hes<‘ are ploiietl as in Kig. 27, numbering the mid-winter 
month I and the following months 2, 3, etc . 


Month. 

XcrnfX'T.iturc 

Moftirrah 

in I ><*gr<^ F. 

Tort Darwin. 

Nfonth 

7'etn{X‘r.itvire 

Montrc.i). 

in Dcgrtx's F, 

t Pan Dai u in. 

f j 

12 

7« 

' 7 

C 

; S 4 

a i 

10 ' 

So , ! 

s i 

69 

j 84 


2S 

«5 i 

' 9 

6r 

85 

4 . ! 

40 

.S 6 'i 

10 

48 

86 

5 

55 

s? 

" 1 

34 

82 

6 1 

65 

86 ; 

12 I 

1 

iS 

79 


The average temperature for the year is shown by horizontal 
lines as in Fig. 27, and the variation m temperature is entered as 
follows . 

Montreal - - - 43,.. +27, -51. 

Port Darwin - . 83^^ 4-3i, - 5^. 
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The avera^jc teniperalure rise and fall beiniir Montreal 5 degrees 
a month, and Port Darujn under i degree a mondn 

(li) monthly f^rcssuPTs are similarly treated. The pressures 

shown in Fig. 96 yield the following results : 

Reykjavik - - 2973, - 0 ' 33 . 

Halifax - - - ^ 9 * 95 ^ +008, 007. 

(iii) Rainfall.- In addition to the average annual rainfall and the 
variations from this a\crage, it advisable toi>bt.iin the i>creentages 
of rainfall in the seasons. T he results should l>c tabulated as 
below ; the facts being derived from the tables on p. 49. 


RatfiOlL IVrcirntaK*?^- 


Place. 

in irtrhcs. 

j VAii.it ion 

in inches. 

(t) 

VV'jftte*' 

(») 

Spni'i: 

(iii) 

\lltllilin 

! (iv) 

Siiiniiifr. 


30 

i ^ 1-5- -2-5 , 

[ 35 

20 

10 

1 

1 35 

FajK* Tow n - 

i 30 

P 

1 

1 44 ; 

22 

7 

1 27 




— 





— — , 

^ — 


At tl>e s;une time, it is necessary to record from the climate maps 
what parts of the cc^untry have more than 20 me lu*s of rain per 
annum, and also what parts have more than 50 nu lies of rain 
during the year. 

D, THE VEOETATIOK REOIOKS OF A COimTET. 

Having determines! the fart^ with regarcl to eU'vation and climate 
it is necessary to tabulate the parts of the country which )>eiong 
to the great natural vegetation regions. The table IkTow' is 
suggested. 


f i 

f 

land-i. 

! 

. Tumira. * | 

\ 1 r oxcat. f 

1 

1 

Ilcserl. ' 

[ Northern |on I^urentian 

Manilol^a, i 

Ontario 

none j 

1 s! lores f heights ; 

etc. 


1 


Fi>rest. 


E. POPCTLATION. 

In the record book make squares one inch each side and place 
in each square as many df>ts as there arc people per square mile in 
each country. Make a tabh: of the population of the lar>{e cities as 
below : * 
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FOKfl-ATIOV OF CiTIKS. TOWNS HAVING: 


I'uunti y. 

j (i) 

j Ovrr I , CM 0,000 

1 |K‘t>ple, 1 

<») 

to l,OijO,<X>CX 

(nO 

to yoo,tjoo. 

fiv) 

too,ot.»o to .? 5 o,ooa 

India 

1 

none I 

Calcutta, 

Kf^miwy* 

Ma<lraii 

1 

• 1 

1 

Ilaidarabud, 

I.UCklKiW 

Kanf'fxin, Benares^ Delhi, 
Lahore, Cawnjxire, 

Agra, Ahmenadal)ad, 
Mandalay, Allahabad, 
Amritsar, Jaipur, Ban- 
galore, Poona, I'atna, 
Nagpur, Srinagar, 

Surat, Karachi, Tnchi- 
noj>oly, Barexia, 


Sl'XTIOX I. AUSTRALASIA. 

19. The Continent of Australia. 

1 . Kntor in the rei’ord iMwik ileliiilsas t»> the are.a of Australia. Measure 
the (liincnsions alon^; inerirlians I20" K.. I >o“ K.. and 145° K. ; and along 
{wrallels 3u‘’S., 23i°S.. and 15' S. Tabulate the distances from Melbourne 
to Sydney, lirislxme, .Adelaide, Perth, an<l liobart. 

2. I'iml the <listanee from Sydney to ('ajxi .Maiia van Diemen {N.Z.). 

3. hind the distance ft<»m F'erlh to Duriian. 

4. In .Australia the tne Stales are se|xiratc<l from each other sometimes 
by natural, sometimes by artilicia! lioundaries : tabulate each kind. 

5. Kntcr in the record Ixsik the percenUigcs of lowland, upland, and 
mountain. 

Position. -.Austr.'llia lit^s in the ocean hemisphere, out of the 
track of ships whirli arc not aiming .it reaching that continent ; 
consequently the continent was, with the exception of Antarctica, 
the last di.scovcrcd. Its nearest ncighlxrurs, except the East Indian 
Islands on the north, are many miles aicay, and thus isolation 
char.ictcriscs the continent. • 

Size. - -The .area of the continent is a little less than that of 
Europe ; its .shape is roughly elliptical wath the projections of 
Arnhem Lind and Caire York Peninsula balancing the Great 
Australian Bight. The greater axis is about 2,500 miles and the 
smaller axis about 1,500 miles in length. 

rhe proportionate sizes and populations of the various States are 
shown in the table below. Of the States of Victoria and. New 
South Wales the former has the denser population, although the 
latter has the larger number of inhabitants. The total population 
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is less than that of London, and the |x>pulation of Queensland is 
alxHU the same as that of Olasgow, or Sydney. 


, .\rca m 

to<x. M|. miles. 

j Per 
^ cenr. 

l\tpuUtion j P«f 

ju 1 i^enf 

I'eiiMty 
fier mile. 

New South Wales - ' 

3 «o ! 

10 4 

1.005 

1 37-2 ! 

5-2 

\TctorKi 

as ; 


«. 27.5 

! 29-5 

14 4 

Queensland 

671 

225 

558 

i ‘30 

OvS 

South Australia 

904 

300 

507 


‘>5 

West Austraha 

<>70 

33 2 

271 

j <>3 : 

f >3 

Tasmania 

26 

09 


1 4 5 

7 1 

(.'oinmonw«.nilth 

2.'»75 

KX) 0 


too 

« 4 

Fig. 33 !>hows that 

on the coast lands the p<*pulation 

is on the 

average denser than 

I person 

m 16 

stjuare 

miles and 

that the 


interi<.>r not }>opuiated M all. 

Boundaries* - 'The ^^\ States wha h make up tin* ( cunnionwealth 
of .Australia are separated by the natural boundaties of Hass Strait 
bctvveen Uuaona and Tasmania, the river Murray Ixrtwccn \’i< toria 
and New South Wales, and in part i!ic ruer Darling between New 
South Wales and Queensland. The other IxHitularies are artificial 
*uid are parallels and mendians. 

Belief. There is little mountain m the <*ountr)' : the whole 
area is upland surrounded by a comparatively narrow ccMSlal sill 
of lowland, and has in the interior a h)wland basin of internal 
drainaj^^e into I^akc Kyre. T he majority of th<* rivers are therefore 
short and flow (juifkly to the sea; the exceptions are tire I^akc 
Eyre system ;md the system of the Murray. T tie >^^radienls of the 
country arc also sli^dit, with the exc eption of the sea slopes in the 
SfRith east c orner ■ Fiy. 28;. 


Murray rivers.* 

- 

< >ihrr nvrr%. 

Pcntcth ill 
Tt»iTes 

Murrav .... 

' 1600 

Duimantina * 

468 

Xf urnind>kJgee 

1050 

Flinders 

520 

l.arh!an .... 

850 

(>a.scoyne 

475 

I>arling .... 

1760 ^ 

Murchison 

440 

M urray^ I )arUng'Condaminc 

3«oo . 



Macquarie . - - . 

590 1 



Namnt 

430 

f 


Moulamein - -• * 

400 

1 

f 




La0KlaboM 6 



Fig. a8 .— The Relief of 
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Bivers. 'I'he lenj^ths of tliose Australian ri\trs wlm h fx« ee<! 
400 miles in length are given in the alKue tahle. An t'xagunatiun 
of the rivers on the map shows that the avtuage 1 ill ol all these 
rivers is less than i foot jier mile ; the Mm ray tails les^, than 
9 inehes jrer mile; in consequence, \vhene\«M- the lainfall is vety 
heav'y large jHiriions of the river vallevs art* tliHHh ii At tin same 
time the rivers are buiUling up their IrhIs and flow n-ually heivveen 
banks elevated above the surroumling land. » 

-M uch of the neighlxniting lantl ts swampV but tan !><• 1 ultivatetl 
after the river Ixinks have beeiv im|)n)veil arul the iaml diainevl. 

Iriie Murray rivers reieivr* then water supply bom the I'.astcrn 
Highlands, the main stream Ivetng fetl by the mel; ng snows of 
the Aastrali&n AIim. The w.iter tlows through a i« '.;ion of high 
evajvoration and ftequenily there is little «>i no siu[)hts of trt'sh 
water. Paddle l>oats reach Ectittca on the .Miinay, and, in tloovl 
time, Hay on the Munumbulgee, and Walgett on the Darling. 
The water of the river is iise<l partly for irrigation ; the most 
notable examples of the fruitfulness of arid soil when irrigatcvl arc 
:rops of Mlltfm and Rmunark. 

^wtiieir rimilar areas. — Elsewhere on the earth there are tw‘o 
areas which present certain similarities to Australia. 

The first is the region of North Africa. If we imagine North 
Afiritj^ an island with an ocean round it by w'ay of thei*Red Sea and 
the Congo Basin, and that this island were placed north of the 
equator opposite to Australia south of the equ.'itor, the w'cstem 
sides of these islands would Ixi ver)’ similar. 

The islands would both have rolling upland plateaus in the 
interior, both an intemal drainage system, lx)th an arid west c<xist, 
and the largest river towards the east. 

'Fhe second similar region is the eastern j>art of the United States, 
which is similar to the land east of the Murray river regioH. In 
both cases there is the narrow ciMstal sill, and the upland ridge 
with an extensive river valley Ixiyond. 

The Great Australian Divide presents even greater diflficulties 
to those who would reach the interior than are offered by the 
Appalachians. 

On the other hand, the Murray and its tributaries are not to be 
compared in size with the Mississippi rivers. In this case the 
similarity vs mainly in surface reMcf in relation to access from the 
ocean. 
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Summary. 

# 

1. Australia is smaller than Europe, and about as large as 
Afric a nortl) of the equator. 

2. 'Fhen? is (*on>paratively little mountain^ or lowland. 

3 . rhe ha'^in of internal drainage is into Lake Eyre. 

4. Australia west of longitude 140^^ E. presents some Jlikeness in 
relief to Afri- a west of 30'' K. 

5 . 'Fhe ngiiin east of the Murray rivers presents somewhat 
similar relief to the United Slates east of the Mississippi. 

20 . The Climate of Australia. 

1. Enter .ivciagc tcinjK*ratur<^s and variations in leinpenilurc from the 
table (pp. Si - 2 ) in tlie rcrord lKK>k. 

2 . Enter jiressures similarly from the table (pp. 81*2). 

3 . Enter tlie rainfall records from the table (pp. 81-2). 

4. Record the parts of Australia with a rainfall of less than 5 inches per 
annum and of more than 20 inches. 

6. What parts of Australia have winter and what parts have summer 
rains? 

The Climate of the Australian Capitals. ^ 
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T = avcr:^e temperature in “ K. 

variations in pressure from lo-oo inches, + irwlicatine alx»vc W-OO 
inches and - l>eU>w ; t)»c numliers given arc »n nundrcsitVis of 
an inch. 

R^lpta] rainfa^ in inches. 

Te]iip6ratlire& — 'I'he Austmiian capital cities are on tht* rcnist 
and typify the ccwist climates. Towards the south, Mell>ourne and 
Hobart experience the lowest temfjcratures, the ten»|K‘rature in 
Hobart bemg on the average 3* F. IjcIow that of Mcllxturne. 
Sydney, Adelaide, and Perth arc all usually about 5 F. warmer 
than .\Iclt>t>umc, and Brisbane is al^ut 6“ F. warmer than 
Sydney. 

The monthly changes of temperature are regular o\er the whole 
sea>lK>ard. Inland, the difTerence lK:twcen winter and summer 
temperatures is greater ; at Alice Springs, the winter tem- 
perature falls to S3’ F. in July and rises to 84" F. in januaiy. At 
the .same time, the average daily movement of the thermometer f)n 
the crxist is from 10 to 20 tiegrees Fahrenheit, while inland this 
diurnal variation reache.s 30" F. Port Harwin has tropical tem- 
peratures averaging 83' F. for the year, with a difference from 
winter to summer of only 7'’ F. and a daily change of about 
30’ F. These facts are further .showm on the map (p. 24). 
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Pressures and winds. The table pressures for the capital 
( ities sluiws ,i iniifonn fall of pressure clurmj^ the summer and a 
unirt>!m ns(' (iunn]^ the winter; and shows the presence of low 
pressurt‘s somh of Australia by tint low pressures of Hobart. As 
a rule, the ( hanj^es in pressuie from day to day depend upon a 
su((<*ssicm of lii^h pressure sy stems whicdi j>abs a<Toss the continent 
from wc^st (<i <Mst. Hetwrani tliese liijf^h pressure systems complete 
low f>r(‘ssur<' systems sometimes cncair, with an acaamipaniment 
of atmospheiK di'>tun>.in( e and storms, but more frequently the 
depiession is only V-shaped, as shown in 29. 


130 1^0 



These V-depressions occur alx>ut thirty times a year, and usually 
arc acconi|>aniod by cold^ winds after hot weather ; these winds 
blowinjf from the south arc called southerly bursters. On the 
south-east shore lands a wind sontetimes blows from the highlands 
with a (him eflfert (p- 3‘^)- *1*^ north-west coast during the 

summer monsoon season a cyclonic storm (called locally a willy 
willy^ sometimes blows in from the sea. Occasionally, the 
monsoon winds f)lovv across the continent, and make a llot, dry 
win<l from the interior over the south-eastern states {brickj^flder'). 

Bainfall. The most im|>ortant climatic feature of Australia is 
the rainfall : in the north this is heaviest on the coast, mostly fells* 
in summer, ami is of the mons<K>n t^pe (p. 53). In the south 
the rain is heaviest on the co;ist, and fells largely in the winter. 
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THE CLIMATE OF AUSTRALIA 


Inland, the fall is small in quantity, and at Alice Springs rain 
falls mainly in the spring and summer. The Uible below shows 
the^ percentages for the various seasons. , 



lao 140 

Fig, 30.— RAiNFAtt in Alsimama* 

The shaifcd Areas ^hcw ibc region.^ of umlerjjToumJ water Mipply. 
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In Fig. 31, the divisions of South East Australia into four areas 
of different climate is shown to be hirgely dependent on rainfall. 
The rainfall decreases with distance from the coast Connected 



with the water supplies from rain is the underground water supply, 
and in Fig. 30 the shadctl area denotes those parts of the con- 
tinent from which underground water can be obtained by’ boring. 
The supply’ from these artesian hotes supplements the rainfall and 
river supplies, and renders this region more populous. The 
usefulness of these bores for supplying water is shown in the picture 
(Fig. 32). In the dry seasons many Australian rivers become a 
series of disconnected pools lying along a river bed. 

Oloadiness and 8iins]ii]ie.~The continent has, on the whole, 
clear skies, and only in the neighbourhood of the low’-pressure 
belt, that is, in Victoria and Tasmania, is the sky more than half 
cloud-covered on the average for the yjear. The hours of sun- 
shine jure consequently continuous and proportionately numerous;. 
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SirMMARV. 

1. Aus.traltu consists of four climatic rcijions : (t/j the- interuir ; 
hot and dry. ( 6 ) the northern coast lands ; tropical and wet in 
summer, (c) the southern coast lands ; temperate and wet in 
winter. (</) Uie eastern coast lands ; wet on the coast, drier inland. 



ric« .VSTFIIAK ftoRE IN AtJSTRALIA. 


2. In Australia the farmer can alway.s work otit of doors, he 
rarely finds the ground frozen. 

3. l-ick of water supply through deficient rainfall is most 
apparent on the western plains in the Kastern States, and has 
forced attention to undergroun<l water supplies. 

4. LtK’al storms arc - “ willy willies,” “ brickficlders,” and 
southerly bursters.” 
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21. Vegetation and Production. 

1, Record the vegetation region.s of Australia on an outline map, 

2 , Mark on this outline map the cereal growing areas and the sheep 

rearing areas from the table (pp. 87, 89). >> 


Crkkal Production in ioc» Quarters. 
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INTKRSTATK TRAUK IN CKRKAI.S. 
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Farming. Australia is a farmers’ country. Cereals are grown 
on the settled lands ; the quantities prtKluced in comparison with 
other countries are not large, although in the case of wheat there 
is more than twice as min'h grow'n as is needed for the home 
population. The States of New South Wales and South Australia 
grow the wheat necessary to make ti^ the supplies required by 
the othe** States while, in most years, \’ictoria grows enough 
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VEtiKTATION AND rUODlHTION 


wheat for her own use, but in spe« i.il t irrutnst.in< t‘!» h is to iin(H)rt 
wheat (Table p. 87). As shown in the t.ibk s, \ K tona .imi 
Tasmania grow oats anti supply the other States. New South 
Wales and Queensland grow maize ; and V'u loria is the main 
grower of barley. Tasmania has surplus stoeks of txtt-', Queens- 
land of maize, and South Australia of l^iirley. 

Commonwealth Exports of Wheat, Etc. 
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Trade in cereals. — In addition to growing wheat to supply 
neighlxiuring lands and the United Kingdom, Australia grinds 
wheat to floui for the neighbouring lands which are deficient in 
llour mills. The table below shows that Australia supplies about 
80 jK*r cent, of her .surplus wheat to other countries in the British 
Empire, and of this amount /oths goes to the United Kingdom. 
Cape of Good Hope, Chile and Peru are big importers of Australian 
wheat, and Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Hong Kong, Java, the 
Philippines and the 'Straits Settlements, and Portuguese 
Africa, import comparatively large quantities of Australian floiir. : 

or Stoek-ralBixig.— Being a grass-land country, 
Australia has many animals. Boibm are reared and exported 
to India ; cattle supjily dairy produce and meat for home and 
export ; frigs similarly provide food stuffs ; but the animal of 
importance is the sheep, of which Australia holds ^th of the 
world’s fl<Kks and produces about half the world’s wool supply. 

Domestic Animals in Australia in Thousands. 
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VIXIKTATION AM) I'KODIK'TK »N 


Horses and pigs are evenly distributed ; there is an excess of 
cattle in Queensland ; but the sheep are mainly towards the 
Animal products are mainly obtained in the eastern States. 

Trad* in wilntal urodltelai.— As shown by the following table 
and that on p. 44, Australia sends about 40 per cent (rf* the wool 
received by the United Kingdom^ and an almost equal quantity 
is distributed among the other countries of the North Atlantic 
Ocean ; and of the 264 million lbs. imported by Britain a large 
portion is re-distributed later to these same Countries. 

Australia feeds the neighijouring ptMjples with meat as with 
wheat, and the supplies of meat to Kgypt and Malta form an 
interesting commentary upon the route followed by steamers to 
Britain from Australia. 
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Other prodnete. — In addition to ccrcal-S —wheat, oat.H, etc. — 
Australia produces cane svsar in Queensland and New South 
Wales, and wtnaa in the south-eastern .States. The produce of 
cane sugar is 36 million cwts., of which Queensland produces 32 
million cwts. In additiop to this quantity a small amount is im- 
ported, and the total amount is distributed among the six States 
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of the Cominonwealih. 'Fhe wine produced amounts to five 
million gallons, South Australia producing about half and Victoria 
about one>third. About one-fifth of the production is exported. 
The vines provide table grapes, raisins and currants for dhn- 
sumption at home. The animal produce includes hides i^^d skins, 
tallow, hoofs and horns. There are alsd small ostrich i^ms ; and 
in the dry interior camels and mules are used as beasts of burden. 

Forests. — In the Riverina district of the Murray basin, the land 
is coveretl with grasses, and here and tliere belts of gum trees 
arc found along the water courses, and groves of murray pine at 
intervals. On the tableland there are forests of gum trees, and on 
the eastern cwast lands the forests include valuable cabinet-wood 
trees, such as cedar and rosewood. 

In Western Australia there is the coastal timber belt near 
the Murchison River, and east of the Darling Rjinge a forest 
of Jatrah wood,, 350 miles long .ancl 100 miles wide. The main 
exports of timlxT aie to the ncighlxmring lan<ls of Asia and Africa. 

SrMMAkV. 

1 , .’Xustr.ili.i contains hot de-.erts, tropical forests, grass lands 
and teiUfK'rate forests. 

2 . 'Fho ^ras^-lami belt prox ides food stuffs, wheat, meat, etc., 

and raw mateii.ils, et(\, for the neij^hhoiiring lands and for 

the ‘^hore lands of the North .Xtlaniir Ocean. 

3 * Australians are therefore farmers and ranchers (pastoralists), 
and some of (he town mdusincs deal with the preparation of food 
stufS, etc., for their markets : dour milling, meat freezing. 

4 . Orassdand |)rodu<'ts arc mainly produced on the belt ot 
grass land Ix^twcen the desert and the eastern highlands. 

6. As the rivers arc <iammed an<l as artesian wells are bored, 
the farming and stock-raising <^x*rations can \>e extended further 
from the coast. 

6, Kxcept in the wool trade, Australia is at present of no great 
importance to the world as a prcxluccr, 

QUESTIONS. 

1 * Dnxw a fulbpige map of Australia, showing State boundaries, 
mountain systems, and main drainage l*asins. (U.S.) 

2 * Draw^ an outline map of West Australia, anti on it name and mark 
the ptxsitiVms of the folk>wing : Four towns,«ihrcc rivers, three luurlx>urs, 
and three mountain ranges. (U.M.) 
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3* Umw ii map of ijucvnslantl. Murk on it Cirt-at Ivirricr Kccf, 
Mort*ton Hav, I'hiUMlay Island, Darlinj^ l>ouns, Hrisiunc l it/roy 

River, Kmleavour Kivrr, Khiuli fN River, Ma< kay, K< h kh*im{ n>n. ( haiieis 
Ti>wer>, and 'l't*\vn'%\ ille. il'.M.) 

Write a brief descripli«ai of liic ('ominonweallt^ )f Auslraha, 
de^ieribing its px>siiion, ehiiuite and surt.u e, and nasnn^j^ it n\eis* < inet 
cities ami pnnri[xil prtxineis, m.) 

6* Name the six prineijwl titles td the ( 'o!nmv>nwt alth d Australia^ 
the p^ovinee^ in which they are situatetl, and ih< pr*Hlnt s which aie 
exportdJ. ^ < IV T . I. ) 

6^ Draw’ a sketcfi-map rd Ausiraha, nuirk (with* tit b- mdarust ij»c 
lyditicirl diMsums and the capital »>f ♦ .n h Slcide in black tlic |xut dull 
IS within the tropics, and in r<<l the disfrit ts wiurc In ' aind ^^ark 

the Australian Alfvs ami t!u* Darhitg Mnrrav. 

7. With the 4Utl »»f a sketch map oi majjs, ^ne a f ar<did ai couni of 

the i\>nlinent of Australia, having vp< t lal ngard t » die ctuaiguratn ut of 
the land, the [prevalent wiiuts, the diNtnbution ot ruintall, and r»e t lianu liT 
of the pr«Hiucts of the s^weral jxir's (I AV ( V»ni.) 

8. I>05<'rd>c the jX“cti!iafdK> ot thr phvsnal ttatures of Australia- 

Show' how thf'se jx’cuhanlics aHecf it^ chniaic and coinrnereia! <l<^v*‘l«ip> 
merit. 1 1. t < Vum ) 

9. Dniw* an outline map of Australia, ms<uting the lioundancs *A the 

different States of the Uonfe<ieraU<ur. I>ev<'nU' the climate ami (he vi ge- 
table productions of any one State, (New f.) 

10. State and explain the extent to which llic distribution of the JP'>Ptt* 
latum of Australia is dependent upon the industries of the peopled (N.S.W. ) 

11. Draw a map of the coast of Australia from Cairns to Fremantle 

(via Sydneyh showing the powittan of (i) the principal ports, (it) the coastal 
and iidand railway termini. . (N'.S.W.) 

12. What are the usual meteoroiogirai conditions that give ri^e to 

storms of wind and rain? Iltastrate the subject liy describing the course 
of an atmospheric disturlnnce passing along the southern parts of Aus- 
tralia. (U.A.) 

13L State briefly the nature of the chief weather -goseming disturbances 
aflectiog Southern Au.stralia. (U.A.) 

14u Illasfnite, by a rough sketch-map, the directions of the j»revalent 
lur currents which aflect Australia, and explain their relation tr> the general 
terrestrial circulation of the atmosphere? (U.M.) 

Ifi. State, apart from the question of latitude^ the main causes of the 
eltmatic differences between eastern, centrab and »outh“W*!«tem Australia, 
Deduce fram the differences ofiservable some fm^ad distinctions of industrial 
occupAtton in these diviidcjns. (N.Z, t>l,I>.) 

16L Compare and contrast the ctjtmatc of Ilofeirt, Port Darwin, Mount 
Kosciusko^ and Lake Kyrc. What are the main conditions governing the 
climate of these four places ? { IL M . ) 

17. How would the climate of Eastern Australia lie affected if the State 
of South Australia were (a) raiserl into a plateau with an altitude of 7ocx> 
feet# W replaced by a Iselt of deep water connecting the Timor Sea with 
ttie S^tbern Ocean ? (U.S.) 
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18. (ijvo a a<i<)Uiit of thr rainfall of Australia, especially noting 

ils relation tt* l^roni \f>ur docluctions draw a sketch-map of 

AuMruIji, sliowiii approxnnalcdy the lines of ecjual rainfall. (U.S.) 

19. ( ompare oul conlr.ist t^)iieenslafu] and \ ictoria as to tX)sition, 

clunate aiul pro nu lions. (N.Z. Ed.D.) 


22. Mineral and other Products. 

1, Mark on -o; outline map of Australia the positions of (he mining 
lown-s and fiisiih : *» n;niu‘<f in lh<* lists helow : 

CotiL (N.S.W )Ne%\tastlv% lllawana, I.ithj^ow ; (\\ > J umhunnii ; (Tas.) 
I' in^'ak 

ij<yid, < N , S. \\’A ( ’i >hai , l^uhlan; {V ) Hallarat, Ileethv^orth, Bendigo, 
( *istlejnani<-, .Mar\ horough, t^iippsland; f harters Towers, 

Mf. Morg tn, (i\mpie; (W'.AA -Murchison, Kalgoorlie ; (Tas. ) 
Northern .ind .SmuiIu i ti < Be:u onsth lr! ^ 
aud f,^ad. (N.S. W'A ihokiti Hill ; (Tas.) Za^ehan. 

//rr. ( I'as. I \lt. Hisihoff; > HerlK-rton. 

2. ('oinjxiie the gold priwliKtion of Australia with that of other 


c<»untrics. 

Gold 

pKoi>(:<“rioN IN 

Million 


U.S.A- 

i8 

Australia 

' *5 

T ransvaal - 

• 24 

Canada 

3 

New inland 

• 2 

Rhodesia • 

- 3 

Mexico 

3 

ftidia • 

- 2 

Rest of Africa 

- 1 

Rest of America - 

3 

China - 

• I 

Russia 

• 5 

Other countries - 

I 

Rest of Asia 

- 2 

World total 

- 8l 


Australian Minkrals. 



)oa1 in 
tillion 
tons. 

fK>ld ta 1 
million £,, I 

Silver and 
I^ead in i 
million j 

Copper in 
niilnon C* ^ 

Tia in 
miUtoa;^. 

New South Wales • 

8 

I 

A 

3-2 

0-7 

0-3 

Victoria 

— 

W 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Queensland - 

I 

3 

0*1 

0*8 

04 

South Australia 

— 

— 

— 

0^7 

— 

West Australia 

— 

8 

— 

— 

O-I 

Tasmania 

— 

— 

0-5 

08 

0-5 

Commonweallli ^ 

9 

«5 

38 

3-0 

13 


Mining — Australia is also a miners’ c#untry. The above table 
shows that New South Wales has productive eoal mines. Newcastle 
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mines gas and house rual, an<l lltan.ora ami I.itli.^ow steam 
coal. Gold occurs extensively at Kalgoorlit^ in W esieri! Australia, 
while the prtxluctitm exceeds ^’i,o«x\ocx) m value |m r annum. 
Other im|X)rtant mines are nameil in the list on p. 03, all t>f 
which produce over ^’100,000 worth of ore in a year, e\< ept those 
italicised. The great silver and silver lead mines are at Broken 
Hill (N.S.W.X which accounts for over three-quarters of the total 
amotNit produced in Austr.dia, 

The \^ue of the coal mined amounts to al>out ^^3,000,000 j>cr 
antiung and the total value of all minerals exceeds ^36,000^000 
llaich year. 

Iron ore is not mined extensively in .Australia. 

Mineral exports. -Most of the exports of the minerals other 
than coal go to the Ignited Kingdom, a.s shown in the table below ; 
Belgium lakes the next share and other countries of the North 
Atlantic b:tstn receive smaller quantities. 

Al'sTK.M l.tN .MiNhK.VI. KX PORTS. 


Article. 

million 4 1 

<oufttnr4.^ 

Gold ' 

.. 1 

United Kingdom. Ceylon, India. 

Silver ' 

■ 1 

United Klnerdotn, liclgium. 

- 

1 

United Klnsrdom, Ikigittin. 

( ‘oj>p4‘r 

3 : 

United Kingdom, l^S. Hrlgiuiu. 

Tin 

f 

United Kingdom. 


* Mnin 

in black type. 


(JfKil is c\fK)rteil to rotmtru's on the opfwi^ite slnires of the 
ncighlx>unng cKcans, ami thus the « oal supply of .New .S»iufh 
Wales supplemcms the British coal supply which is rhstributerl to 
lands oi> the shores of the Atlantic Ocean fp. 63,. Au.strahan 
exports of coal are about |*.jih those of Britaiii. 


Nkvv .Sot'Tii W.vi.KS Coal Kxports. 


To: 

In mlllB 

* f xfr't 

Victoria 


S^>oth Australia 

- 0 6 

Chile - 

00 

United States 

05 

hfew Zealand 

♦ f>2 

Philippines ‘ 

. 0^3 


Tor 

in mt H 

for«x. 

Straits SettlemeniN 

- 0 t 

Peru 

0 t 

- 

01 

In ^hij>s (hunker roal) 

- M 

Total 

^8 
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Effects of the mining industry. I'lic dexclopment of Australia 
has been <jui<k( Jictl by ilie discovery there of deposits of the precious 
metals, 'i'he KM)vvih in population during the last half century has 
been ha.stoned by immigrant gold seekers. 'I’he discovery and 
settlement of the interior lands and of Western Australia has 
been largely due to the mineral deposits. The settlements at 
BrolMn Hill (X..S,W.; have made that town tenth in population 
in the Commonwexiltli. 'I'he mines at Kalgoorlie, Coolgsrdi^ and 
MtsilM have caused Extensive waterworks to be carried out 
across the semindcsert interior of Western Australia {Fig. 31). 

The railway system of the Commonwealth shows the effect of 
the mines in the number of lines which run from the coast inland, 
without connection, at present, with other railway lines (Fig. 34). 

Other lines, however, such as that to Ooflnadatta and Mildura 
run inland without terminating at mining towns. 

llanttfactures. — Australia, at present, is concerned mainly w’ith 
the prtKluclion of footl-stuffs and raw materials, but with an in- 
crc.tsing population she is l>eginning to manufacture for her own 
needs. One Australian in 18 is at work in some sort of factory', 
and one in 4 is engaged in pr<Kluring some form of clothing. 

Other m.inufacturcs are those in connection with the export 
trades in wfjol, nusat, et< . 

Commerce. The numlxTof Austiaiians employed in commerce 
is necess.ai ily small and they su|ht\isc the imjxirts and exports 
mentioned in the following i.iblcs, wlin h supplement those already 
given. 

Imports and exports. H.df the imports of .Australia have their 
origin in Hntain ; l>iii ships bnng from Hniish jxrrts over 60 j:)er 
cent, of the total imjjoris. 

'I'he principal cl.asses of gootis are ajiparel and textiles, machinery 
and metal giKMls. Most of these come from the British Isles but 
alxMit one-third of the nKu:hincr\ ts sent by (Icrmany. 

Imjrorts from lands across the ncighlxmring ocean are oils, bags 
and sacks, tobacco, timber and tea. These imports from India, 
Ceylon, etc., and the cx|X)ris to neighlxmring lands — trade over 
the neighbouring sea— show’ an important feature of Australian 
trade which is sure to develop. 

F<xxl stuffs, especially flour, are sent to Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Java, and the Philippines. 
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Artkteak. 

V«lu« in 
million 

Apparel and textiles 

*3 

Mach^pety 

3 

Metal gotxls - 

2 

Iron and steel gt’otls j 

f 

5 

liags and sacks (jutei 
Oils 

Drugs and fcrtili.>crs 

I 

1 

1 

i 

Paper * • j 

Spirits • • - ^ 

i 1 

Totacco • - ■ 1 

Timber - • ' | 

Tea • - ' 1 

1 


Principal Austrauan Jmports. 

/ Co»tntrie» of Shipment.* 


Viiltod Xlnffdom {90%), Germany, Japan, 
U.S.A. 

United Kingdom (50%). U.S.A. (jo%), 
Germany. , 

United Kinffdom (75 %). U.S.A., (Jcr- 
many. 

United Kingdom (75 Germany, 

I'.S. A., Hfljjium. 

! India. 

• U.8 A. (7> I’nitcd Kiiiffdom. 

I United Kingdom (75':;), (icnnany, 

' {’•> 

UnitedKingdom ficrin.iny, 

United Kingdom (80 %). Krance, fler- 
many. liollamJ. 

U.8. A (7(>”,0. 


* Mdiii country in IdaClC type. 


Au.straijan Exports (/iooo) to NKionnoi RiNt; I.ands. 


I 

52 3 


Sts. Settlements i — 108 


Sts. Settlements 
China 

Hong Kong - 
Philippines 
Japan 
Java 


35 •» 

*39 
— ^ 95 
! 5 *i *7 

**5 


4 9 

t 2 

2 — 

7 : 7 

3 *4 
It I- 

f 

I I 


18! 16 

3: *3 

81 «7 
t4i ! 23 
4 i 4 
4! 34 



1 * 



' Ji 


E 

h 

' ^ ❖ a 

:•;!* c 

320 

“i 27 

3 

4! 66 

52 

9 ! 22 

I 

45 i 30 

37 

i “ ; *33 

3 

1-1 3 

— 

-{ 23 


POPULATION 


SUMMAHV, 

1. Australia mines most of the valuable minerals except iron ; 
her gold supply is almost one-fifth of that of the world. 

2 . Australia supplies coal to her neighbours. 

3 . Australia supplies food-stuffs to her neighbours. 

4. Australia imports large quantities of apparel, etc., l)Ut is 
beginning to manufacture for her own people. 

5 . The mining of the mineral deposits of Australia has quickened 
the development of the interior. 

23. Towns, Communications, etc. 

Mark on an rnitline map f»f Australia tlie following towns, dis- 
tinguishing the sizes by dih'eren! sha{)ed <lots. 

Towns and popuia/ion, 

(i) Svflncy (577,000), McnK)urne (538,000), Adelaide {178,000), 

Brisbane (tj6,fX)o). 

(ii) Newcastle (63,000), Berth (50.000), Ballarat {49,000), Bendigo 

(40.000) , 11 fiUirt (40,000), Broken Hill (31,000), Kalgoorlie 

(29.000) , (icelong (28,000), I^unceston (25,000), Fremantle 

(21, OCX)), ('barters Towers (21,000). 

(iii) K(x:khamptnn (20,000), Kadina (16,000), Townsville (16,000), 

Ipswich (15,000) (iympic (14,000), Toowtxmdia (14,000), 

Parramatta (13.000), Maryl)oroiigh (13,000), Port Pirie 

(12.000) , Maitland (n,ooo), (iouibum (11,000). 

2 , Underline with different coinured lincj» the names of the mining towns 
on the map made in the previous exercise. 

3. Knter from the map on [). 99 the main railw^ay lines connecting 
towns named in the alxive lists on the outline map of Australia. 

4 * Show on the outline map llie*fX)rls namefl in the table on p. 100; 
numiKTing them in order of merit of total tonnage. 

Distribution of people. — The majority of the people of Australia 
live within the shaded area shown on the map, Fig. 33. One-fifth 
of the people at least, live in the two cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne ; and one-third of the population live in the fifteen 
towns which have a population each of over 20,000. The majority 
of the townships have become towns either because they are 
mining centres^ such as Broken Hill, l£dtland; or because they 

W.G. G 
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arc ports, FMnaaiill* and Port Wrlc. There is thus a tendency for 
mining and commerce to ft»rce the j>cople into towns, and for agri* 
culture and siot^k-raising to keep the p<‘o|»le in the runil districts. 



Ftt.- - Portal ATi*»% Acm hai lA. 


M Vft:‘0>4niftttr fi.t. ' HisHArvtt < t. < »f 

A lie*. ~ I, . 1 

II liri*j H If .5 \tft. h I ff fci,r>tlr 

N N'lWrjTAstlf* ' itroken fllll I r ( h,tf trys I *. 

The inland conunnnications. I'hc mnp in Fi^^. 34 diou-s that 
the railway lines of Australia scrv ■ the area of denser population. 
The main line of connection runs from OrKlnadatta, throu),'h 
Adelaide, Melljoume, Sydney. Brisbane, Rockhampton to Long- 
rcach : this line has branches to the mining centre.s suc.li as 
Broken Hill. 

Other lines merely connect a' mining district with its port, 
e.^^. the Goldfields district to Fremantle and Albany. 

The proposed transcontinental lines from Adelaide northwards 
and westwards arc im|)ortanl for the future development of the 
interior. 




COMMUNICATIOKS 


River communications are not of great importance aitho<%ii^' 
there is some traffic on the Murray-Darling (p. to). 



1. Albany. 

2 . iVrth. 

3. KatK*>'’Hic. 

4. l^avcrtim. 

, Naiminc. 

. (icirtkJton. 

7. Falmervton. 

8. Pine 

9. C><>dnadatia 


lo- Adelaitle. 

11. MrlUiurnc. 

12. Sjtiney. 

13. Hoiuke. 

14 Hiokcn HilK 
15. (iraflon. 

flriJtbAne. 

17. C'linnAmulla. 


18. R<>ckhampion. 
IQ. LotiRrea^ n 
20, Townsville. 

2t. CloTKurry. 

32, Cairns, 
av Munfjana. 

24. ('ot>kiown. 

25. 1^1 ura. 


..'6 Norman ton. 

27. Croydon. 

28. Win ton. 

39. Toowoomba 

30. Newcastle. 

31. Broome. 

32. I-aiinceslon. 
33 Hobart. 


Sea commiuiicatioiis.- The shipping of Australia is of three 
kinds : 

Oversell shipping to other lands, 

Interstate shipping, and 

Local shipping between ports in the same state. 

The list of ports below gives the tonnage and exports of the 
chief ports. The volume of shipping for the interstate traffic is 
considerable, and the local shipping ^nd oversea shipping are 
added to this to make the graml total. 
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The main routes for ocean transport are shown on the map on 
p. 64, and these are practically in two directions : 

(i) Through the Suez Canal both ways, 

(ii) or round the Ca|)e of Cictod Hoi>e on the journey to 

Australia and round South America on the return voyage. 

In addition there is the route to San Francisco or Vancouver 
across the Pacific Ocean. 


Commonwealth Ports. 


Port. 

Tonruige iti 

Inter^tatr*. 

n_RX> ton^. 

Total 

Kx|>orts. 

Sydney 

1403 

37 

1 \VtM)l, orcs^ wheal, meal 

Newciistle 

740 

2045 

- ( !oal, w<H>l, meal 

MelNiurnc 

2tkx) 

45OC) 

gold, wheal, meal, huUer, wine 

Geelong • 

45 . 

423 

; Wiw>l, hides, i^tUatoes 

Brisbsine - 

765 ’ 

» 5'39 

> (jtild, wool, cotton, tallow^ 

Bowen 

2.19 ■ 

34 » 

( itild 

Cairns 

274 ! 

5 '9 

(iold, silver, tin 

Mackay - 

274 j 

<>32 

Sugar 

Rockhampton - 1 

S 465 1 

580 

\ViM>l, ores 

Thurs<iay Is:Un<i ' 

I 1 

235 

IVarl .diell 

Townsville • j 

510 1 

943 

Sugar, meat, W'ool, gold 

Port ArJelaifle - 

*492 1 

23«3 

Wool, cop|X'r, hidi^s, gold 

Port Pirie 

210 f 

433 

Tin 

Wallar<>t> * 

8z 

259 


Attjany 

3^>4 : 

849 

\VV><d, gokh fxrarl shelly litnlxr 

Fremantle 

7 v 5 


<kdcJ, vimlalwcKKl, gum, wool 

Holjart 

Z41 

76 <» 

VVfw>|, gram, tmdx^r, lurjm, tin 

Latinocstfm 1 

1” 

204 

233 

Whesil, Imdxr, 

# 


Electric commtuilcatioiu. .Australia is linked by cable to the 
rest of the world by the three cables ; 

(i) From the North-west to Madra.s and thence to Eurojn? ; 

(ii) By the single cable to l^auritius and thente to Africa 

and Eurrtpe ; 

(iii) By the Pacific Cable to Canada. 

These cables are Britisb and thus make a girdle of British cables 
rooiid the world (the all-ntf eaUa). The important centres are 
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connected to these cables by land wires, the most important being 
the connecting lines from Brisbane through the state capitals to 
Broome and Port Darwin (Fig. 34). 

QUE.STIONS- 

1. Describe briefly the main characteristics of the railway system of 
Australia, and point out how they have been controlled (a) by the position 
of the ports, (&) by the configuration, or climate, or products of the interior, 

* . (L.U.) 

2. Comf>are the east and west coasts of Australia in resj^ect to population 
and products, and give an explanation of the differences ol>servea. 

(L. C. Com.) 

3. Give an account of the way in which the resources of Victoria have 
been develope<l by means of niilways, mines and irrigation schemes. (U.S.) 

4. (fi) What goods does Victoria export to Japan and China, and what 
do we get in return from those countries? 

{/f) The following gotxls arc imp<3rtcd into \'ictoria ; Tea, cotton goods, 
kauri pine, l>anantts, petrol for mou»rs, coal, sulphur, fencing wire, guano, 
scdiool slates. Name places fr<»m which the alK)\e would probably he 
obtained. (U.M.) 

6, l>escril>e under the heads of (a) production, {d) transport, (c) con- 
sumption, the live cattle industry of Australia, and compare the local 
conditions with tho?;e of (i) Argentina, (ii) Canada. (U.A.) 

6. Name tlic chief markets for Australian flour, g<^>ld, hides and skins, 
horses, wattle Uark, wool. (U.A.) 


24. New Zealand. 

1. Rccoril ticiails as tti ihv ari-n and ilimcnsions of New Zealand from 
map mt'asuroruents. 

2. Fimi the distances from Avicklami to Wellington, Dunedin and 
t'hrist church. 

5. Find the dist.ance from New Zt^aUnd to Canada. 

4. Record the jiercentagcs of Ui,sland, upland, etc. 

6. Record the temperature and pressure limits for New Zealand. 

6. Record the vq^ctation rc^ons <if New Zealand. 

7. Record the population of New Zealand. 

8. Compare New Zca^uul anrl Australia as producers of (i) fixxl-staffii ; 
(ii) raw materiala. 

!Poeitioii. — ^Ifair lies almost at the centre of the water 

hemisphere, almost at the antipode% of the United Kingdom. 
Antipc^es Island is, how'cver, further south. 
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ei«rcAce to Town* 

1 ~9Attck$aMtd 
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RELIEF AND CLIMATE 


$03 

Slse. - 'Fhe area of the making up New Zealand is 

roughly five-iiixtliii of that of the British Isles. 7 'hc population 
It* ju*it al>oui a million, of whom about 5 i>er cent, arc Maoris- 
Nearly a quarter of the j>eople are congregaicti in the four urban 
distn< is of Auckland, WelUiigUm, cnurlstehurcti and IhmediiL 

Relief. M u< h of New Zealand consists of upland, and rising 
from this the nuHintains which include the Souttieni Alps in South 
Island and the Roakine Rjuags in North Island (Fig. 35). 

d'he SiHuhern Alps. have sharp |>eaks, deep valleys, and contain 
glatnis, thr greatest of which is the Tasman Glacier i8 miles in 
length and abtuu I mile in a\erage width. 

I'he lo\cland is < onhned largely to the I*lams of C^ntsrkury 
vvtmh ate made of the anu\iuin dcjK>sue<l by the rivers from the 
Alp^, and tti the di^ti u t of SouUiland ; Ixith are in South Island. 
In the north v\est of North Island ate other lowlands. 

riu" islantls of New Zealand thus dirtVi in rciief from the Mother 
Counir> tln re is no < mint part m the British Isles to the central 
tn<iiiniam avi-s \eu /«*aland and tlnae is no t'ounter|>cirt in Now 
ZaMi.uul to the lowlands of South e.isi I.ngland or of Central 
I reland 

I lie rnonntamous ridge forms with that of Ncvi (iuine^i a Ixind 
of highland whu h hes on the Banfir t><ean side of the old table- 
land of Austiaha ; (he < onnection is made by the submarine Hew 
Zealand Ridge Fig V» In this renjM'i t the ridge is similar to 
soim^ dt'gita* to i!ie tnountainf ms uplift <^f the Andes on the 
I*a< itn i h ean sale of the old tableland i>f I^ra/il and to the 
rnouniams of Japan iumi the old tableland of North-fiasi Asia. 
This sundani) is furtiu'r emphasised by the volcanic area of North 
Island, whn h forms jiart of the ring of volcanic lands which circle 
the Pacilii (bean 

Olimate. The table of temperatures, pressures and rainfall 
shows that tin: climate of Nevf Zealand is on the wdK>Je cooler and 
more equable than that of Australia (p. ^ 2 \ and at the same time 
warmer and more ixpiahlc than the climate of the British Isles 

(p- 25)- ,, 

The iKTMMure rhanj^cs are j^rcatcr than those of Australia and 
show the connertion l>rtween the higher latitvidc of New ZcaJand 
and the storm tracks which lie to the south of Australia. 

'I'he raindUl map (Fi^f. 35) shows the ccjnnection between rain&U 
and altitude and the comparatively ^rier area of the east side 
corres^xmds to the com|>arativcly drier at'ea on the east side of 
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Percentages of Rainfall i>urjn<; the Ska.sons. 
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Great Britain. Rain fath at all seasons in New Zealand although 
at Auckland there is a tendenc3!i»*to a summer maximum (table, 
p. 104), while further south the summer season lends to be drier. 
The averages for the whole of each of the larger islands show 
how evenly the rainfall is distributed, 'rije wet winds from the 
north-west correspond with the wet south-west winds of the British 
Isles. ♦ 

The tcini>eratures in New Zealand range from over 40* F. in July 
to nearly 70“ F. in Jaftuary ; and in the British Isles the tempera- 
tures are alxmt 3" lower th.»n those in corresponding months in 
New Zealand. 

New Zealand has alxuit ><x»o hours of sunshine a year, alxiut as 
much as Italy. 

* 
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VagOtatioOL --The heavy rains towards the west of the islands, 
and the comi>ar.ativcly large areas of upland make New Zealand 
pjirtly forest and partly grass-land. 

The proportions of land und8r grass and the pro(|prtions of the 
crops are shown in the table, which emphasises the feict that the 
lowland districts of Canterbury, Otago, Southland, and Auckland 
are the grass-land regions, while the distribution of jsheep and 
cattle in these districts and in Wellington and Hawke's Bay gives 
evidence of the uplands, 

Cere.als are chiefly grown in South Island. 

The total grain available for export is iust over a million bushels. 
<4 which a large portion is oats, and tlys fomis a small amount in 
comparison with the grain produce of Australia (p. 87). 
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RftW**h^T*g - 'I hc lowlaiuls ami upland;; aro the ranehinji areasi. 
‘rUe nun>lH*r of sticep, etc., learW are yiven in the table Ih*Iow. 

The ram hing j>rtHlu« ts arc thielly wixd, sht'epskins tallow, and 
fn«€‘n meal ; and butler and cheese. The t|iianiiiic.s exiKirttnl arc 
im hided in the table. More than fnrr cent, of the butter and 
cheese, and more than 8o per cent, of the wtnil is sent to the 
I’nitetl Kingdom. * 

With alxHit one-tifth ifie cattle of Australia, New Zealand exjMnts 
one-third the tpianltty of butter and one* ami a half tunes the 
t|uantity of t heese. 

With one-fourth the nunilier of slua-p iif .Austt.dia, New Zealand 
proriut es alxntt one-fiiuith th<‘ ((tianoty of w<m>!, ami e\|>orts nearly 
one-half the tjuantuy *>f frozen mutton. 

Di^Mt-Nru .\\t\t\i-- \M* 1‘Kotna ts in .STw Zi At AXli 
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Othcir products. New Zealand flax s'phornnum fibre-, is pro- 
duced m VVelbn},'ton, Kauri guru is <!ug from buried forests and 
is cx|H>rtcd from .Auckland for the purjKtse nf making varnishes. 

Coal is found extensively and a small artKiunt is exprtrtcd to the 
United States, but this is counter balanced by the large irnfiort 
from Australia (p. 94), a» the home supply is insuffit tent for home 
needs. (ioUl is mined riyfainly in WMiljutd. ISfmh of the gold in 
New Zealand lies among the stones in the bed of the streams and 
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therefore New Ze;ilaiuler^ use a spct iai drtkJ^er, which is a flat- 
Ixuiumctl boat made to < arry the re(|uisitc machinery for lifting 
the } 4 old-lj«jarinj 4 j'ravel from the Ixniom of the water. 

Nkw /kai..\ni> Trade. 
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Trade and communications. New Zealand deals larjijely with 
the 1‘mied Kutjidom ami with Au'-traiia m the arti* Ics cnumeratetl 
in the table. 

The s> -.lein of railway lines across Noiih Island and on the 
^daitjs of .South Island is shown on the map ip. 10 . 2 ) and the 
steamer r«nites are shown ip. 641 in lonnection with the rest of 
the v^oild. 

Sl'.MWAKV. 

1. New Zealand is scantily j>oj)ulaie<!. 

2. The islamls aie mountainous, fim'stccl on the x%-est, and grass 
covered on the uplands ami tm the east. 

3. Not exactly the antiixxles of the Ignited Kingdom, yet in 
climate, wimi direction, etc., New Zealand i,s the nnii|xxtes of the 
mother country. 

4. It pttxiuccs raw materials and footl ^tuDs. 

5. It has a rentarkable volcanic area in North Island. 
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QlfESTIONS. 

1 , Contrast the prt'thn. t'. of ami Stnuh Klan !« : (A) th« 

natural re;^urc«s of New Zeahiiut ami Atutralu. fC.N./.) 

2. Givt some account «»l New /calami with jt|w<:ial refen-rree to it* 

climate* resources, iiutusiries anti chief towns. (I..C. Ca>m.) 

> 9L Contrast (a) the {wealuct* of the North atul South Islaiul * : (tl) the 
natnurat reaCMuce* New Zcaiaotl and Auntiralta. (Auek. U.) 

4, Describe the G»o%ticatil«i, climate and TegeUtfkM of the ScNtth 
(Middle) Itdand ef«few Zeafamd. * IL.U.) 

J4, What are the principa) industries of New Zeafauid? With whom 
tioca she trade chiefly ? What t* Ihc uiatal route emfdoyed f (D>S.) 

8, Write a descriptive dcctch of New Zealand tfc^ng with its potttioii, 
physical fcotures, climate, chief cities, |;y>verninent and people. (Alb,) 

7. A steamer arrives in Wclhninon in Nrrvcnjhcr with a full oxtm't from 
London. After discharj'it*|; she takes on board a freslr cargo ami teavea 
a^^tn at the eml tff the month fi>r Ia>nd<»n. Mention eight profathle items 
of each of her cargiK*# ami state the routes she w<wild iwobaluy lake coming 
and going. (N.Z. Erl. l>.) 

8L Wliat are the chief exrojrts ami ii^pports of New /eahutd, and where 
arc tile chief seajiorts situiiterl ? * fC-. 1 *. ) 

25. The Neig:hbourine' Islands. 

L Record the climates of New (iuinea, I’tii. New faletlonia. 

2. Explain why the west cmM of New /otland should in gem*ral he 
fa) warmer. fAj wetter, tlian the east < oast. T«> wliai extent fuw tJie 
di/Tereme in climate on t)>c two i'ou^ts affected the natural vegetation 

IN./.. Ed,I).) 

mis islands of the Pacific Ocean.— North of Australia, uml 
separated from it only by a shallow se.i, lies tfic islanti of Hew 
Ottlaea. To the ca>t of Australia ami apparently connected with 
New Zealand by the submarine ridges shown in the map. Fig. yf*, 
are festoons of island?., whtcli rise from coinparatocly shallow 
water. On an ortlinary map these islamis iwtcm Hcaltcrerl witlanit 
connecting links, but they all he westward of the great depths of 
the ocean on a subrnuirine plateau which connects New Zealand with 
Australia and extends beyrmd Australia north-westwards by the 
East Indian Lslands to .Asia. 

Blitlsll IKNMMSSiene.- The {larts of these islands which belong 
to the British Empire arc the Territory of (British New 

Guinea), PUL and the Tbiva or Prlaadtjr Waada 
fapua is more titan three times the sixe of Tasmania and is 
about nine-teftths the sire of New Zealand. There are about 6oo 
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tto THE NEIGHHOURINO ISlJ\NaS 

Eur<>|>eans anti a native jmpuhition of aljout one-third of a nullion. 
The chief pt^niuct^i are trepanj:, copra, fnarl ^hell, ja-arls, anti 
some gold : and there are valuable lunljer trees in lltc islaml, Hhich 
lies Within the area »>f the tn>pical forc?»ts. 

nii ctjnsists of a gr«>u|> of alxHit ::o«:> islamU of which the largest 
Vltl ]>trii is alxiut the «»f Jamaica tn the West fntlies. 

The islands grow sugar, t»»lj;ic(.t> anil maire, and e\fx>rt copra to 
New South W'.iles arul sugar to Ncu Zealand and Canada. 

Vimirtt Cf>nsists of three grouf*s of islamlti on the s.nne ntlgc .as 
Fiji and have an ex[x»rt of < opra \alued at alxHit .an eighth of a 
million |>ounds 

Islands belonging to European powers, in New (iuinca there 
is ,1 Dm* h [xutmn t«> tlie West and a ( ierinan jxjirtion tti the north 
of the llnttsii area. I he firtxlucts are similar ttn tlnise of the 
llntish pution. 

The Bismarck Archipelago, of the Solomon, OaroUxie anti 

Manhall Island gnujps shown m the n>.ip p. tew* .ire (.eiman and 
their prixlu* e is mamlv copra anti tfopu ;d timlx'ts. 

Hew Caledonia is I' retv h anti h.as evfMirts of ni* kcl ore and 
copra. The Kew Hebrides (ironp is .idministereii (oinily by France 
and (ire.at flntam, .ind has traile in « opra. 

Samoa consists of a grotifi of islamis some of which arc (icrnnin 
and the remainder form p.irt of the > o!oni.tl empire of the I’nited 
Stales: copra is .m iinjiortant ponluct. 

Ocean cables. Horfolk lalaad IS British md is mainly tin{Kirtant 
for the c.ihfes whu h touch there and connect .New /(-.d.ind with 
Australia anti Ixith these colonies with C.in.ida. ?>y way of Kip and 
the lonely Fanning laland which lies alxnit the centre n( the 
Pactfu Ocean. Thu <able route forms a jiortion of the All Bed 
cable which gif*Ues the world and touches only on British territory. 


Si'm.vTarv. 

1. The islands m the Pacific Ocean arc connected together by 
comparatively sh.riiow seas. 

2. Out(x>sts of the British, French, German, Dutch and United 
States colonial empire.s meet in these islands. 

3. The main prrKluct.s are ct»pra and bananas, 

4 . The "All ked”c.'iblc goes from Canada to Fanning Island, 
then to Fiji, to Norfolk Inland, and there branches to Au.stralia and 
New Zealand. 
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26, Promment Physical Features. 

1, Kxanune 3 S. Note the apjvaiauce in relief tlie AufilrEAljan 
Al|k«s* the Hhic Mounlunis (N.S.W.h the l>urhnj> Downs, aiDl the Darling 
Kangr. Write a short contrast Ix-twecn il»c an<] West crxisial lamls. 

2, ('uiitjMre the apjHrafaiicc in relief of Xew Zealand and New C’aledonia 
xiful \cw (hiinea. 

3 , Kchr to hig. ,Il a flat sheet of «aidl>oard were laid on the 

relief HDHlel of Kaslern Au^truha*^ht*w n in I* ig 3S ; what height would it 
Ik* al«oe m.m le%e} ? How wo^jhi the car<JJ>i»ard s!o|>c r* llow iin^ny c^f lltc 
jK^lss vvoahl t<»u< h the sK#|*e Hov\ mxiny ol ihe jx^aks would 

touch (he < afdl#<^4rd 1 oinj^re TaMsianta will* iln^ region. Conijxire 
the AjualUi hiaus with this region. \S hat do \on notice;* 
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Fk^ a V'lKw or tm« \f0i4MAiN Toi-n or S E. AoTWAtiA. 

Old tablalands.- ' Australia, like South Africa and the Deccan, 
CTjnsists of an old tableland with scarped edges al>ove the sea 
level. The regularity of the coast, for CNJtmple, along the (ireat 
Australian Bight, evidences the great of the plateau. The 
widespread presence of the precious ntincrais shows that the 
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surtOaice rocks are ancient an4 the general lecture of the rodct 
confirms this. « 

The Sottth Eantafii plnteau edge, — On the South East the 
plateau rises from the central depression and then slopes rapidly to 
the sea. 

The rivers commence in steep-sided gorges and at first have 
narrow valleys ; they arc y«>ung rivers. 

Fig. 37 shows a t>'i>icai view over the Eastern plateau : the tops 
of the peaks are all ahom the same level and the whole mass of 
upland is an old plain or almost )>]ain fpeneplaln^ which has been 
dissected hy the rivers. Tasfn;ini.a and the Apallachian regions of 
the Kastc'rn l'i»ite<l States .trc similar d)ssecte<l {lencpiains. 

Underground water.- Fig. 30 shows the extent of the under- 
ground water. This water is frequently warm and when tapped by 
a Ixjre gushes forth in large ijuantities, as shown in the picture 
(Fig. 32}, 'I'hesc supplies of water ha\c made possible, ranching 
on the arid inland distrnts of Austrah.i also the great stock road 
from .South .Xustralia to Western (^>ucc*nsland ; they corrcsjjond to 
the ojises in the desert and consequently camels are used for 
trans}K>rt across the dry interior. In New Zealand (North Island) 
the underground water rises spontaneously as geysers. 

Volcanic regions. ^ — The outbursts of undergrounti water in 
geyseis is evidence of activity similar to that of \olranoes. The 
geysers <Ki ur in the vohwimr district of N<»rth Island, near Tanpa 
M.my of the volcancK-s of New' Zealand arc extinct and large 
ixirtion.s <»f the country are covered with lava: thus showing that 
the islands were once much more disturlxxi by xoiranoes. 

V’qlcanic activity usually cK'curs on the Inirders of sunken areas, 
and this activity in New Zealand shows that Ivetwcen New Zealand 
,and Australia there has l>cen a sinking of land which has now been 
covered by the ocean. This fart, combined with the festoon line 
of the high ridges through Ne*? Zealand and New Caledonia to 
New (iuinca, forms an example of a Pacific Ocean coast line. 
The folded mountains occur along the ridge, and behind this, 
away from the ocean, lies the old tableland of Australia. The 
Japanese archipelago re,sembles in this scspect the New Zealand 
archipciaga 

f)n the American shores of the Pacific Ocean the Gulf of 
California, the island of Vancouver, and the coast-ranges stretching 
north and south from San Francisco, are other examples of the feet 
that mountains on the edge of the Pacific Ocean form festoon-like 
w.n. It 
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ridg^cs which are separated from the ntain mountain rnas^ by long 
narrow valleys. 

Coral deposits. — 

The Pacific Islands, 
and the <lreat Harrier 
Reef of Austruha, fur 
nish evidence of the 
activity of the coral 
|>olvp w'hich causes 
hues of coral ilelntus 
to rise alxivc sea level 
anti form islands oi 
Ixtrriers. 

In Figs. 39 and 40 
t w < » t y p u a I cor a I 
islamlsaie slmwn utth 
their enclox'd area t»f 
deep water and the 
leels jtiining tin* l.iud. 
AitnUUd w.is cxfiecti’ti 
to l>e Useful as a nav.d harl>«»ur, hut the tagiwm is i»ki sliallow 
and the l>*xit entrance is too sni.tli. .'ships which tall .at the 
island wait outside the 
lagoon. The coral 
reef is so tow thiit 
thousands of tons of 
sea-water are thrown 
over it by the staves 
every sectmr! anrl this 
surplus water runs out 
to sea by the two nar- 
row channels shown 
in Fig. 40 with great 
force. 

OlacierB.— In New 
Zealand, in South 
Island, there arc 
annmg the Southern 
Alps many glaciers of 
which the largest, the 
Taaman Glacier, ts 
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said to be the largest glacier in the world outside the Polax 
Regions. 

Southwards from New Zealand lies the continent of Antarctica, 
which appears to consist of a high snow-covered plateau, from 
which descend many glaciers. Between New Zealand and 
Antarctica the sea contain.s a l)elt of floating pack-ice, but further 
south than this the e.xpUjrcr comes to the o|>en Ross .Sea and then 
reaches the Ross Ice Barrier, which is the edge of a vast plain of 
flcxiting ice. On the west side of this is Mt. Erebus an active 
volcano. 

Summary, 

1. 'Fhe rocks of Australia arc .anf lent. 

2. South east Austraha ts a plateau disscrtetl by many rivers, 
which flow at the iKittoni of deep g«)rges, 

3. In Australasia there is mu< h umlerground water ; there are 
ronsecjuently artesian Ixires m Atistraha and geysers in New 
Zealatul. 

4 . X’olcanic activitv is felt in North Islanti • N.Z.) 

6. South Island ,N.Z. . has mtuintains high enough to have 
gla« icrs : there are mt gla« lers in the Biitish Isles. 


t^dESTIGNS. 

1. St-ate clearly the route (hat w«»ul<l lx? taken by (a) a sailing ship, 

(A) a steamer. pr<s'e<sling lit>m l./(>n<l(>n to Melliourne, (L.t'.tL’oni. ) 

2. foinjwre the economic pOMlucts of New South Wales ami Victoria 

with (h<»sr* of Natal ami t ajK* ta>loiiy. and account for any similarities and 
ililk-renccs. (EU.) 

3. Draw a map of the .\u.Mra]ian ('onlinent, indicating the kication of 

the imncipnl towns ami trunk railway routes. (U.A.) 

4 . What IS the origin of artesian water, and of wlrat importance is it 

to Australia .* (U.A.) 

6. VVlrat are geysers ? Explain the antecedents and special fxrnditions 
wrhich give rise to geysers, (U.A.) 

6. Write a dcjwriiHion of the geograjiliical features of North Island 

(New Zealand) irr Oylon, noticing also its climate, its productions, and its 
commerce. (C. P- ) 

7 . Ihvide Australia into natural economic regions, and give full reasons 

for die riivtsions y<ni adopt. (C. P.) 

8. Drscriltc the (clcgraf^tic communicate between England and the 

Australian Colonies. (EC. Com.) 
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9. Throufjh what {wrU .>f Au^iralia (hH > ifu- Trt»j>ic of < apnawrii pUK'i? 
('oHijWc the* clim.Ucs of the ,ii»l wcvf und acct^uiil l»jf iIr* 

tliM’frciUY-s. < < • S. C ’. ) 

10 . IIi%hIc AustnilU init* rhrtuino ami give the l«>r 

M.‘kvung the iitvisifius )ou ntakf^. (L. t\) 

It I)raw a map <*f the i-^utcrri ihml Austatha, showing the 
the ri^er^ Vluira), I it/r >>* the tmpte ( Uprieurn. Xuau\ vwiih- 

Dut Nhtkv%ing tholH»uUilaii V, the three easkra states insert ami fuiiae the 
C^ptta! of eaeh, acal ihv ratf^vay !tae )**auag the three eittes- Ih) 

12. Where is » < uh tiunal m Ati^ralU and New Zealand? 

Name and >tAte the n *d t\%o vtuh tn a didcrent state* \%hkh 

have lieeorne nnp^ttar.t of j^^oldainnavg, un<l other a!v> in 

ddicrent states vshu'h luve onte na|^>fUnt la'cauM- ot coul inuitttg, 

ti.r.) 

13. r>raw a n>.ip of Nt-vv ^' tah W.*h s. shoeing (l) the WK^t^^rn n\er 

isvstetn ; (J?# ttiv arn -tin H^rcr i>A^irir i,; ; i}f the chnd inujei il area^. 

id ,SA 

14 . Ih>w do til logfAin^ ad,dres.s^ d “vLi Pinhr** go from Wejhr*gton 

iU to Svdfiev, 5 ^? to London-' {i'» whA? odur o^ate ean tJiei ? 

What are the *ulv.naages of the f\n itt foutr / i\.'A, I d. Ih) 

15. ^^ u a e.thfe fjo-svige from s''?;f mMrest ic!«‘grap}; otfa e to 

Lirndon, tadern'.g goods u> U- hv om* of djc mat! Ua»s ‘Lraec 

the touTM' of one vrr-'s ^itfs along Hhnh vour mevsrge <onld |je 
transmttud, anfi mdioat?, thr rteitc travcrM‘<l )>\ the jxirwl fVan London to 
your h« >fiu\ t r , N! . I 

m Illaslr.if*-' hy a a tr-.wl<' Jxt'fwmi Aik*Uid>" -Mjd San 

Fratw i<<a, and indicate tfie iuuh-n and {>»*.(tt'>n’i <>f ihc rhiet *>n the 

route. 1 1 ' M . ) 

17. What are the rhief j>^rls exf the ( ommonweaUh of AuMralu other 
than the State arui ^hat are the pnneijitt} pft»«iuits of the dotnefs 

for vkiueh the) rue oadef / f L, A . ) 

la Draw a sket* h map oi ViVi-ifia, markinj^; arwj narnmi,' the pfi^sxal 
feature^ ik.A.) 

19. Summarize Kriefly the more imfvurwnt phvMeal featufe^i of the New 

ZeaUmi arrhtpelaf'o. (N.A.) 

20, W'fife an acroiintof the Murray liadn showing its rommrrcuil s^hji% 

ami illastrate your answer by a sketr h map, ( V, A. ) 

21. f >rnw a map of the Nfurray River and its tnlmtaries, showinjj adiarsmt 

railway lirte^ and important townt., (ti.zV) 

22, State and ilrscrtlie the operation of the more imfrortant mefe»*ro* 
Ictgkai factors which control the sutnittcr and winter chinaio of Attstraha. 



SltCTIOX II: AFRICA. 


27. The Continent of AfHca. 

1 . kc<**.r<l tlw* arjpa unil of Africa. 

2. K’i‘c»»r(l what fr.'irti(*n'> vf tlu* whole continent .ire f*ccupied hy IlrilUh 

.Smith and I'^jyirt wilti the ptian Sudan resjiectively. 

3. Keconi the evtiuuted jx-n etitajjes of lowlaml, upland and mountain. 

4 . K«ord the dis(.»iicc fr<mi (ajK* Town to (''air(*, from Zanziliar to 
Accra, from Tangier to New \’ork, ami from (a}>e Town to 
Ayres, 


PoaitioiL—Africa is a souih-pointtn),' jx'ninsula separated from 
Asia hy the IntUaa Oooan, tind horn Kuio{>e by the Medltemsuui 
Sml Smt e the fuw Canal was opened* it has been jxissiblc to sail 
t ompletcly round the continent, and the east coast lands are con- 
nected tt> W estern Kurojx:, to Australia and to Asia and Eastern 
America by direi t steatner routes. The western coast lands are 
open to the Atlantic Dccan, so that practically the whole coast 
line of the continent is in communication with the rest of the 
woiid, and in this rcsjKrct Africa has the advantage of Australia, 
the north-western coast of which is not regularly visited by 
steamers. * 

SIm and popttl&liOlL— The area of Africa is about ii| million 
square miles, so the continent is four dhies the size of Australia. 
The sizes of the didcrent states and the numljcrs of their populations 
arc largely obtainct! by estimation, but there is about qne-quaiicr 
of the continent which has some connection with the British 
Empire, and of this quarter British South Africa is over one-third. 
The population is largely native, the white people being most 
numerous in British Africa, and most numerous in comparison 
with the natives in the Cape of (K)od Hope, the Orange Free 
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State, and the Transvaal. The total wlutc population docs not 
approach that of Australia. * 
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Belief. Africa south « 

»f the 

eriUAtor rorisi^tN aluiost f^nti 

i«'ly of 

elevated land whith reat hes in the 

north -cast into AbyssinU to 

tiank the Retl Sea. ?' F 

ig. 4 t 

) In 

thf north-west 

: the uf>land 


stretches almig the <oast land t»f the French Ccmtfo tlirtnigh 
West AfrUa, and js f>roken by the valleys of the t,'ongr> and the 
Nij(er. From Vfmada a b»'lt erf upland stretches away towanls 
the north-west towards M torooc o ; lietwccn th»s rulge and that of 
the west roast lies the depression of the Chad basin. In the South 
African upland are the tremh-hke valleys of the Oranffc, anti 
the Zamlie/i, and of the lake strip containinK Tanganyika. This 
southern upland drt>ps to the sea in terraces, and the traveller wht* 
aims at reaching the tntenor has everywhere to climb. 

North of the equator the intervals lietwcen the branching ridges 
upland (a>ntain the narrow trench of the Nile valley, the great 
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internal drainnKe }>ai»in of Lain Chad and the lowland containing 
the NiK'cr Valley and r^ching to the west coast in the neighbour- 
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hood of the tropic of Cancer. The north-west corner of the 
continent conwins the uplands, of Morocco which are in line with 
the great upland ridj^e of the Alps -Carpathians- Himalayas of 
Eurasia. 
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Bivtni and lalnt.— The rivers of Africa arc included in the 
table below : 


I Lmsih in Mik*. T JPWt mm tnoatik 


Kile - 

Niger 

Congo 

Orange 

Zaniliert 


3.473r 

3,600 

a.Soo 

1,000 

1.900 


AtejQUMirn. 

Fimrmdt'w. 

lianana. 

» 


The Nile as ajs abnormal river. ruers slojx* ctm- 

tmuiMisly from the source tu the nuniih with a grathrnt wihuh is 
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gradually slighter ; they also usually ha\c a catrhmcnt t>asin 
which is wider near the mouth than clsew'hcre. Fig. 4J shows 
the slopes of the Nile; the least slofx: occurs abrmt the middle from 
just be||ond Ooaeokoro to Kbtrumm. Fig. 4<'j> shows the catchment 
basin the Nile to be much wider in the latitude of Xiake No than 
elsewhere. From Khartoum to the sea the river dow's thrmigh a 
valley which is often less than ten miles wide and in which prac- 
tically no rain lalts. In this valley, from Wadi Balia to the sea, 
lives the population of Egypt, a population more than twice that 
of Australia. 
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For the sustenance of so mtuiy people food-stuffs must be grown ; 
Itence the IWJaliiB (peasants) depend upon the Nile for the neeessairy 
snater. On the lower and upper Nile this water is supplied 
sttuitly by ouaals to the* fields. Fig. 42 shows the dines at wfakh 
the river is in fiood at various points, and also the groit height oi 
the lower river in fiood time in comparison with that at low water. 
At I..akc No there is practically no flood season ; higher up stream 
there is a rise in the water level at MuroHison Palls and at Wadaial, 
but the excess water os'erflow'* into the marshes lictween Oondo- 
kors and Uikc No where the sIo|>e of the ri\cr l>cd is slight, and 
therefore the current is sluggish. The Bahr el Ohacal has .so slight 
a gradient as to Im* almost without current. Thus a constant supply 
of water ficini the eqnatorUU lalces ^V'lcton.a, Albert, and Edward) 
flows past Eike No tow.mls Eg\pt. 

At Khartoum the Blue Wile join‘- the main stream from the 
upland of .'M>>ssmia, and just n«»nh of the junrtion is the first 
evidence of the great annual AiukI which tx-iuis fjoni May to 
Octolier, ,irul iea< h<‘> a inaxinnini in .August I he flix>d Lists on 
the lower .Nile in Kg%pt fioin June to Septeml-icr. 

The Atbara. aNo fioin the Aln-'sunan upland, practirai!> is only 
a nver m the AikkI season, ami tlnm aiiils to the .iinount of water 
in the ti\rr, so that from Berber to Wa4i HalUi .ind beyond the 
florxl watet is more than 15 tunes in qu.antus the water at low 
Nile. I he flood watei for the crops, whnh is supplied to the 
fields bv artitui.il channels 1 irrigation , is not all rcipnred when it 
arrives, and a dam h.is In-en crc< ten! at Aswan to hold hack man 
artificial lake jvirt of the surjiius water, fiom alniut N’o\ ember till 
Man h, when it is tecpmc'd foi the' fields Thus Egypt depends 
on the Nile for its waiei , ami, as the ihKKis aic c«>ntiollcd more 
and more land in lowe? Egypt can lx- cuhixated and the prosperity 
ofthccountr\ mcrc.iscHl. 

'I'hc work of harnessing thf Nile has lx*en carried out by 
British officials ccoiking foi the Egyptian government, and in the 
course of the woik it was finally .iscei tamed that the flcx>d water of 
the Nile c'omes from AbysatnJa, while the const.ant supply of water 
comes from the great lakes. At .Aswan the dam has been built 
at a place where the river shallowed and navigation w’as impeded 
by rapids (usually called the First OaUraet^ and l>etwecn Aswan 
and Khartoum arc four other sets of rapids : these corrcsjiond to 
the rapids met in the other African rivqrs near their mouths, and 
so the Nile, like other African rivers, is of no great use as a 
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waterway into the interior. The ra|»i(Js t>c<ur at tliose places 
where the interior plateau sIojhjs rapidly down to the coastal 
plains of the <‘t»niinent. 

Tlw Victoria Falls.- r he 7 .anil>e/i River on its way through 
Rhod^ia tumbles over a cliff eti^'c and flows throu^th narrow 
tjorges to which the name of the \‘ictorM Falls has Ijecn given. 



rwni# i 


FtC. 4> luK V‘(..T«*wtA f Ai I V 

IPtc level of the river suddenly d/t»ps more than 300 feet, and the 
canon or gorge is, at least 400 feet deep. In the canon the river 
varies in height Ivetween high an<l low water by 40 feet Fig- 43). 
The cafton is britlged, anti in the tlays when Khtnlesia will have 
bt^'omc po|«tlous., it IS probable that the Falls wjll lie visetl to 
supply electrical power for many purposes. 

The C<»co is navig.ahlc between Stanley Falls and Stanley Pool, 
but the steep descent and rapids fronr Stanley Pool to the mouth 
prevent easy access tnianfl from the sea. 

Both the Congo and the Ifiger flow through regions which arc 
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not well ;ida|>ted to sctilciiicnt by white nten and, therefore, dei>end 
U}x>n native lalx»ur for their im|xjrtance. 

St’MMAKV, 

1 . Africa is a well -placet! |>cnin.sula for sea communication!. 

2 . Neatly one-third of Africa ib British territftry. 

3 . .Africa south of the ttjuator is an elevated plateau. 

4 . 'I he African tiver^ usually have rapids near their mouths, 
and hence .are not channels of cc>mmunication from the sea 
inland. 

6. The Nile water i'* essential to life in Kj^ypt ; the rcj'ular 
supply comes fiom tlie ecjualon.il hikes dtc HcxhI supply from 
the Abyssini.in mountains. 

< tri.sTlON,-^. 

* 

1 , Drawi a tn.ip of AfiH'.i, can-laily hiinjiinj; <tiit thir«i- fc.iiures <sf us 

phtiic.*! :of« < t which h.iNt nnden-cf the most jvrl.Uc-d and inaeces- 

fuhlt* of .ill l!i» •otuftlc-iUv ’ (U.All.) 

2 , Ih'sc Clin* the (•*iits.-*.f ih< rui r Nile, and t'Sjdain Us imjxcrtanw to 
I'ljcyjM. \\ liat »s the I .CUV ol the .iiiiimd iis<‘ uf tJu* Ndc.'* Why is 

li fainU sn 

3* lUaw an i>ut}inr in.^p **( Afiita. inaikin?^ in the nf the 

princijial and the h»<'atinn <»t the » hiet lakcv and the t^lands near 

the o«hnI. 

4 l» the Nile \',dle\. j»« anting; <ail where the water comes from 

and the diHu ulties *1 navi^atioiK ((\r. ) 


28. AfHca ; Climate and Vej^etation. 

1 . Record tcmjK-i.iturcs, jcrcssuicv, rainf.ill for .\fiica from f t 3 » O- 

2. Kerrord tlu' 'c^i t.uiou rcjiioiis .cf .-\tuc-.c cm .an ccutline 

3. .M.trk on (his outline* nuijn widi the names c»f the prcnluct-s, tlKtse 
parts ot .-\(fu;» w'hi( h pr<«lu<<- .irlich s, ftc\, n.smcd in t’hapters 5, lo, 1 1, 12. 

Climate regions. • There are two rej^ions in Africa where the 
rainfall is slight ; in Thaptei 4 it was shown that these areas are 
the Sah.ara Ilcsert and 'the Kalahari I)cscrt with the land to the 
west of it. These areas lie to the east of, and rather nearer, the 
equator than the two hij^li pressure regions shown in Fig. 14 ; 
they arc close to the regions of the hottest summer temperature, 
as shown in Fig, 13. Between these regions lies that of almost 
constant rains, which is the region of equatorial low pressure and a 
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temperature always alwve 70° F. Between the almost rainless 
areas and the areas of constant rains lie areas of summer rains, 
where the tempeniture and pressure are l>oth lower than those of 
the arid regions. On the coasts of the continent to the north and 
the siiuth are the winter rain regions (Chapter 12), where the 
temj>erature is the coldest which occurs on the continent. 

The rainfall of the continent. - The rainfall on the average 
through the months is given in the table below for selected places. 

RMN'K.M.I, IN' Akkipa. 


Month. 

Alrv ] 
atidriA* 


\’n ti»ria 

J Hay. 
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1 
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I 

1 

1 
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The rainfill for Alexandria should he compared with that for 
Algiers and Tunis p. 49}, and with that for Caf>c Town (p. 49); 
and that for Liberia and Pretoria with that for L.akc 'Fsana (p. 54). 

The figures are usetl to calculate the seasonal iKuccntages shown 
in the next table, which .shows the winter rainfall of Alexandria, 
the summer rainfall of i’retona, Blwmfontein, and Durban, and 
Louren^o .Marque,s 1' Delagoa Ba>A. 

BKRCKNTAf;K .SKASONAI, RAINFALL I.N AFRICA. 


j 

i ^^onlh^. 

I j 

f AU’x* 
j an4ri.T. 

L l>cria. 

” " i 

Winter 

j 

f 

7 

Spring 

[ 3-5 


23 

Summer 

1 6-^ 

— 

39 

Autumn 

1 

S 9-*» i 

1 1 

^ 25 ' 

‘ 3 . 


icioriA 

I.f>ur«:ii\o 

MarqucN 

Durban. 

Pre- 

toria,. 

^4 

4 

9 

— 

3 « 

27 

3 « 

35 

»4 

46 

3 <> 

50 

24 

23 

24 

25 


fUtKim* 

fontcin. 


8 

23 

42 

27 
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The two tables show the differences between the rainfall on the 
east and west coasts of the continent : on the west co ast ther e is a 
distinct separation between the £<^ions of winter and summer rain- 
fall by the regions of practically no rain at all, but on the ea^t coast 
these two regions tend to merge, especially south of the e<j«ator. 
InTrie~south the line which separates the region which has more 
than 50 per cent, rainfall in the six colder months from the region 
with more than 50 j>er cent, rainfall in the six warmer months, 
passes between Port Eli^beth and Orahamiitowii, along the Zwart- 
bergran, in an east and west direction, turns north-west at Amalten- 
steis, crosses the Orange River north of Bpringrbok, and reaches the 
coast about lat. 26“ S. 1 , 1 ' 'K- 45 -) 

The figures for Lake X’ictona and Lake Tsana show clearly the 
sources of the ctmstant supply of water along the White Nile and 
of the great summer floods on the Blue Nile and the Atbara. 

Vegetation regions.-- -'nre main features of the African vegeta- 
tion arc the desert and semi-desert regions of the Sahara and tjre 
Kalahari (p. 13}, the tropical forests of Central Africa (p. 16J), 
and the grass lands of the Southern plateau I'p. 21;, with the 
special puxlucts of the \s inter rain regions (p. 48;. 

The desert land to the south is less extensi\e than the Sahara, 
and has no ?,imilar feature to the strip of fertile land which is 
included in the Nile Valley. Although the temperature on the 
southern plateau appears on the map ip. 24; as about 90° F. in 
the summer months, yet this temperature is higher than the actual 
temjxirature experienced ; owing to the cle\ation the actual tem- 
perature is at least to' F. less on the average. At the same^ime 
the nearness of the ocean on the cast, and the winds from that 
ocean which blow on-shore, provide a lainfall greater than that 
north of the equator, with the result that the Trans\ aal, Rhodesia, 
and the Orange FTce .State are grass lands with a distinct 
tendency to summer rains, and to tropical forest in the low-lying 
river valleys such as that of the Zambezi (p. 17). 

This contrast in elevation between one side of the continent and 
the other makes it iX)S.siblc for Europeans to inhabit the interior 
uplands of Uganda and British Blast Africa, while it is impossible 
for Batropeans to inhabit the lands of the Congo basin, or to live 
and work in comfort along the shore lands of British West Africa. 

Ootton growing in Ahrica. — In Chapter 14 it is shown that 
while the United States are responsible for about two-thirds of the 
cotton crop, Egyp t supplies about 7 per cent When the crop 
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in the United States is smaller than usual, then the Kyypfian crop 
assumes g^reater importance than is expressed by this number. 

The suitability of the African climate and soil for cotton growing, 
and the similarity which exists Ijelween certain soils in the Sudan 
and Nigeria and those of the cotton-growing areas of the Deccan 
(India) have led to efforts to grow cotton elsewhere in Africa. 
These experiments are Ijeing carried out in the .Sudan, In I’ganda, 
and in Rlnxlcsia in the districts t)f summer rainfall. 

The table below gives the amount of the crops in millions of lbs. : 

Cotton l*tf<n»L*c'noN. 



MldtOD il>>. j 


NftHi Ihs, 

WorW\ t rop 

fl 

Q4OO [ 

I'rt>iector*ilc • 
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British Empire 

1 Soo i| 
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Egypt 

600 || 

E. Africa Protectorate * 

0 I 


1 

N. Nt}:;eria ! 

0.5 


! 

fh*lfl('oast 

0 1 


I f 

!• 

Sierra Pet me 

01 


1 1 

! 

1 


2 0 


The tigure-j show clearly that the growing of cotton has not 
passed beyond the stage of experiment. 


KfimgR. 


1 

'1 hou>ajiti 


1 hounand 


(-Wt. 


1 

VVorlfl’s supply • 

1400 

; ' 1 

f*rotuctf>rale 

O.S 

Brazil 

600 

N>asalanfl ,, 

0 1 

*State ' | 

120 

ZiiU'»l*ar ,, 

I 0 

British Empire - ’ 

97 

British E. Africa Pr<>te'riorafe 

1 0 

1 


S. Nigeria ,, 

2S0 


i 

tiohl (axist - 

324 



Sierra Ia*one 

24 

i 


(famhia - . , , 

02 



Total British Africa 

656 


SQ]} 1 } 0 r. — TTie tropical forests of Africa yield rubber supplies. 
The British Empire as a whole supplies alx>ut 7 per cent, of the 
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world’s stores, and of tins about two-thirds is supplied by British 
West Afric a : as in the case of cotton, tlie successful production of 
rubber is one of the possibilities of British Africa in the future. 

Summary. 

1. The main factor in the climate of .-Vfrica is the rainfall. 

2. Winter rains fall on the e.\trcmc north and extreme .south. 

*■ 0 ^ 

3. No mill falls on tlic hot deserts, Sahara and Kalahari. 

4. Summer rains fail on the e<juatonal ed^^cs of the deserts. 

6* 'Fropical rams fall near the equator. 

6. vSa\annah )^rass lands occur m Rhodesia and in the Anglo* 
Egyptian Sudan. 

7* Egypt grows cotton. 

8. \\*csl Africa prcHliues rubl>er. 

i)X hSTIONS. 

1. Whal arc th<' < litcf \cgctath»i^ legions f>f Africa wiith of the Sahara? 
Indicate hiieflv du^ cliinanc fafltus wliuh tleternnne ihein. (N.U.) 

2* ('oin|X'ire Afiua and Australia uitii lesjxcl to slructure, rainfall, 
desert regions, amma! life. (Alh. ) 

3. Select the regions t>r gieatcst and least rainTall in Africa, Ciivc 

reasons. (Sask.) 

4. l>esenlK‘ shortly anil account tor tlie ivpical riiniatc of {a) C'a}>e 

C'olony : {/m the ( ongo hrev >tate : h) Sahaia. (C.l\) 

The nhoh* continent of Afiica is coni | ki nun ely uniintxirtnnt for cereal 
growing as it <kwjs nt>t pHnUice as much as 5 jxr c'cnt. of any cereal, yet it 
prttduces almost as much wheat as .\uslridasia, and nuirc Ijarley and maize 
than that area (('Ivapter 10.). Thoic arc lew farm animals in Africa; cattle 
arc fxtrticularly jH'arce since insects communicate deadly diseases to them 
and they easily succumb. Sheep are relatively' numerous, but there are in 
Africa less than half the ninnlKT of .sheep there arc in either South 
America or Australia, 

7 'he grass lands of middle Africa are still the haunt of w iki animals of the 
deer kind, and they form, {.XThaps, the most important hunting ground of 
the world. « 
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29. British South AfHca. 

1 . Record aretu;, dimen-sions, temperatures, etc., for the const ituen't parts 
of British South Africa. 

2 . Record the ilisiance from Cajx* Town to Durian, Pretoria, Kimlx-rley, 
Bloemfontein, Bulawayo resjjoctively. 

3 . Work out a comj><in»on lx“twt*en the vertical exa^ifjeration of Fijj. 42 
and that of I t^. 44. Write a short account of a lK>at jtjurney for luoo 
miles up the Nile from Cairo in contrast with a train journev of 1000 mites 
along the railway from Ca|H' I’own. 

Position — British Stmth Africa cemsists of the five parts named 
in the table ^P- . and Basutolaml, Swa7iland, Bechuanaland, 

which together form about one-tenth of Africa, and he to the south 
and south-east of that continent. 



Cape Town is roughly in the same latitude a.s Buenos Aires, 
Sydney, and Aucklantl ; ami owes its importance to its jxjsition at 
the southern end of Africa, since ships have always c.ifled at “the 
Cape” when passing from the Indian to the South Atlantic Ocean 
or versa. fP'ig. 26). 

Belief.- C ape of floor! Hope and Natal rise from the sea shore 
in terraces, and Ijcyond the topmost terrace lies the elevated plateau 
which comprises most of Africa south of the ecpiator. Fig. 44 
shows these terraces along the railway line. The upper line is 
exaggerated in height ,over 200 times, while the lower line is 
exaggerated in height over ten ilincs. The plateau of the upper 
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Karroo is well marked. The water-parting separates the short 
rivers witich flow to the Indian Ocean from the longer rivers 
which join to form the C)range River, and thus reach the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In some respects the valley of the Orange is similar to that of 
the Murray, with the \'aal as the counterpart of the Darling. The 
great difference lies in the fact that while the greater part of the 
Murray- Darlinj4 valley is less than 600 feet above sea-level, the 
major portion of the Oranj-e-Vaal lies above 600 feet high and 
less than 6000 feet, w-ith an a% erage altitude of about 3000 feet. 


liKiTisji .SdiTtt .Africa : CArrrAi.s ; Climatk. 
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Ollmate.— liritish Smith Africa has winter rains in the neigh- 
boiirluxxl of Cape Town, while tlie rainiest region is along the coast 

w.o. I 
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stri|> on the windward side of the edge of the interior plateau 
fp. 138;. Passing north and north-wcstward.s from Port Elizabeth, 
the land receives less and less ntinfall until the scini-arid region 
of the Kalahari is reached. Passing coastwise northwards from 
the same place one fmds that there is a ihstinct change : the rain 
tends td fall most heavily during the suptmcr months. 

British South .Africa has on the whole but little variation in the 
other climatic factors. 'I’he barometer is nearly always high, and 
there is usually little tlifference between the pressure in the north 
and that in the south, in the table, p. I’O, it appears that at 
Bulawayo the atmosplieric pressure is usually about one-tenth of 
an mcii lower than the pressure at Ca|M,' Town. In the -case of 
the British Isles and .New /ealund, the difference is usually about 
twice as much i>etwcen the north iind the south. I'lir tempeiaturc 
is usually high, a^ shown in the map, p. 34, aiul m the t;ii>te, 
p. 138, and the tluTerence between summer ami wmtet temperature 
is Usually not so large ;ts the ditTerence in London, evccpt in the 
interior, where at Bloemfontein the tlifh-rence reaches 30“ K., whif h 
is similar to the difference lictucen the summer and winter tern- 
peraturtj^ in f’entnii Australia. 

Pcrhafis tlie < har.e teristic which most strikes the newcomer'’ 
to South .-\frita “ is the rem.irk.ablc absence of cloud and the abun- 
dance of sunslime. In f.n t, m the Union iheie are lornbmcd the 
sunshine of desert regions and the lainfall of.i favoured l.md. The 
average cloudiness over the Transvaal I’rovince, b.ised on five 
years’ records, 1-. 31 f»cr cent., and the actn.il dur.ition of rainfall is 
213 hours a >ear. The surface soil is usually dry, even within a 
few hours after rain, owing lo the powerful raihation from the sun. 
For the s;ime reason the air is seldom calm. rhere is aivv.ays a 
breeze during the daylight hours, but at suifset the motion ceases. 
The climate may l>c brietU and })oj)ularly dese rilx'd as being 
genial, exhilarating', sunny, and tl'j-sty, although intense du.st-storms 
are infreejuent.” 

Rainfall and elevation. — The annual rainfall map of the 
British Isles shows that the heaviest rainfall for the year in the 
British Isle.s tends to fall ujMvn the ufilands. In a slight degree 
the annual rainfall map of .Australia shows that in the south-east 
corner the rainfall is higher on the uplands than on the coast 
lands, even when the coast land lies lo the east, and is reached 
by the prevailing on-shore wind first- 

In the case of British South Africa the annual rainfall map 
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shows tliat the nearer a place is to the east coast the heavier is 
the rainfall, and that the higher parts of the mountains do not 
receive a rainfall greater than the neighbouring coast lands. 

Vegetation. — Ilritish Soutli Africa tends to be a grass land ; the 
typical inteii<ir land, the veld, )s a grass land which tends to be 
bare of vegenttion in the dry season. It thus follows that animals 
can be reared and that cereals can be grown provided efforts are 
matle to supply water when required. The numbers given in the 
tables, p. fjt), show that r.i Cape of (iood Hope and Xatal there is 
about one horse to two v\hite inhabitants, four head of cattle in 
Cape of (iood Hope, and about seven head of cattle in Natal, per 
white man, in Natal about as many sheep as cattle, but m Cape 
of (iood Hope a large preponderance of sheep. 


, Ckrkai. Rkom c'tion in iooo Qi aktkrs. 
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The cereal pnMlurnon is shown in the above table, from which 
it appears that the chief crop is inaiic, and that only in Cape 
Colony arc wheat, barley, and oats grown to any extent. So far as 
the animals anti the cr|>ps m which the white man is particularly 
intcrcste<l are concernctl, liritish South Africa is very much in the 
agricultural jwsition of Australia, where the farming is pastoral 
with only a slight t^dency tt>w-ai^ls the arable stage, when sheep 
.arc driven off the land which is laitl down for wheat culture. 
Large ertips of maize, locally known .as mealies, are much grown 
by the n.ativc-s, who artj strongly interested in ahablc farming in a 
primitive way. 

I'hc South African farmer protlurcs for export no meat, about 
half the quantity of wtHvl exjjortcd In' New Zealand, and a small 
amount of o;U.s and m.aize. The graitt trade of South Africa is 
shown in the table, where will lx; seen th.aufrom one-third to half of 
the total cereal traffic is between one South African Stale and other 
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is there any ^reat ex|xirt of home-grown moat from British South 
Afrir.'i. On the other hand, the coast colonies, Natal and <,'ape of 
(I<KKi llojK*. act as entrejM‘»th for lh<; supply of meat to neighbouring 
parts of Africa ; to the British t.'olony of Mauritius, to Bortuguese 
Fast Afiica, and to (ierrnan West Africa. This is shown in the 
table below. 
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The genctal mnclusion. tlum, is that British South Africa is a 
farmers ronnliy by nature, that with care and special attention to 
lo< al conditions, the country might at least attain to the level of 
New Ze.iland as a f.irming land, but that at prc-scnt farming is not 
well followe*! up ; tlje com|Kirati\^ely small numlwr of white people 
iK'ing interested in other pursuits than pastoral and arable fanning. 
These pursuits are connected with mining for diamonds and gold, 
as will Ik: seen later ; so that the South African i.s on the whole 
a primary ponlticer in that he manufactures very little. Two 
fanning pursuits are to be noted: the production of tea, mainly 
in Natal, and the production of ostrich feathers, -largely in Cape 
of tfiKKl Hojk?, Natal grows tea mainly for local consumption, but 
has to import more, as will l,>e seen from the table. These im{xirts 
of tea which are re-expxirtcd, ore an additional exiunnple of the 
cntrejviSt trade of NattI, which has already l)een noted. 
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Ca{X‘ of Ho|«; ha«. a cradr with the I'nilecl Kinj^tlom of 

over a million jx>iiiul'> stetlinf; {x-r annum m riktiu h feathers. 

ExPt:»RTs<)F OsTkiru Fk\thkks from Caff. C()I.<»nv is’j{i,ooo. 
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t'fsited Ktnij'^lotn .... ^1,544 

! Aiiai.ih 1 1 ■ . ^ 

fi«.au>aT>y - - . fi 

Sfatt's ... 

^ Other e»»t»n>ri«'i 1 6 

Total . /,l,650 


St'MMARV. 

1 . The majfor pKtnm of Hritij^h South Africa is a i»!atean alxiut 
jocKt ft. alxrvc sea lev el. 

2- The shrut Hfo|>e5 from the mountain to the south-east ermt 
are similar in relief to those of South-Fast Australia. 

3L CafXi I own has winter rains ; the rtrsl of the country ten<l» to 
rainfall in the hoi weather, and the further west the tlrier the 
climate is. 

4 . British Jv>uih Africa is mainly a grass land ; suitable for 
agriculture. The natives provide for their own sustenance; the 
white madP imports some foc^ -stuffs, such as flour and meat. 
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6. In Ca|>c ot Ciocxl Ho{>e there arc ostrich farms. 
6# In Natal tea is prtxluced. 


OUe:stions. 

1. Unch-r tho foUnwmg heads (^i) counlfies, </>) chief towns, U) pnKlucts, 

wTite brief notes on the British |>ossessions in Africa s<)iJt}s of the 
/iimUvi. (N./.Ed.D.) 

2. What are lire ^ which corn|>>sf‘ what is <'an<*<l Itrilisit South 

Africa ' Name the chief tiiwn in e.u'h. What <lo you know of their 
resouff es / ( B* E* 1. ) 

3. I^raw a map of i#ui <o|4>n*cs in South Africa, cc 

l)evi »;U‘ il>c situation. pliNsk'al features, « Innate and natural pnxiuctions 
uf one of tliein. (C* B. ) 


30. British South AfHca. iContimuui. 

L Draw a sketcli uiau of Biritish Soutli Africa : sh<»w ih<^ twHindarics of 
the states, inM*rt (he capitals, ami mark and name Kmdx'rlc}, Jolmnncs- 
hut^S Salisbury, 

Insert die /.arrdKvi ami the \ Kiona halls. 

Mark the of fJntisJ) Nouih Africa and add Louren<;o Marques. 

Show the railway line**, from (he j>»rts inland vMap, p. I41). 

2 . Draw' a map of the Indian Ocean (*» show South Africa and Australia. 
Ir>M^rt u|>on the map the names of ih<* articles >%dnch are stmt from South 
Afih'ii to Australia and r/tc 4/. Which colony sentls most g<KKJs to the 
odicr? Wlut IS the distance hi^m (\q>e Tt>\vn to MclUvurne? E'ind by 
means of a jnece of thnMd across a th.e shortest sea route Orom Cape 

Town to MellKHirne : wh\ ts lids louic not foll.^wed by ships? 

Minerals. - llniish South Africa is at present a minert country. 
At Eimberl«y and in the ncii'hlxiurlHKxl of Pretoria .are the diamond 
mines whifth supply the world. At Johannesburg', and in. scattered 
place* in the Transvaal and Rhwlcsia. are, the gold mines. The 
Transvaal jinKluces alx>ul yo j>cr cent of the world’s gold. Goal is 
mined at Newcastle in Natal, whde at Ooldsp in the west of Cape of 
(^<K»d Hope are prcxluctive copper mines. 

In Rhrxiesia are m.my mineral dcjrosits which are gradually 
I>emg worked ; a notable ncighlK>urhortd is the district ne.ar Broken 
RUl, where rlnc ami lead are mined. The prmluction of minerals 
is shown in the table, from which tt can fh seen that British S(|uth 
Africa*prodiices practically all the diamonds and about half the 
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gold prtKliicetl in the British Empire, while it produces some coal 
and tin, and about one-tenth of the copp<M'. 

As in the case of Australia, there is no attempt to mine iron ore. 
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* South Afri* pfrwlu<.« in al! frjtn *rp« trer cm!. th** fmtn 

C afxp Cff G<xxt Hop^r whkb sure fc-e^iiioru : C 4tpe of tiood imtK/fU ftf^en 

Kmicdofo ^,ooD frjinji.. 

It has been seen (p. 6j> that coal from the United Kingdom is 
sent largely over the Atlantic Ocean ; Natal similarly supplies coal 
to some extent to the lands on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
In the table it is shown that British South Africa exports about 
one million tons of coal i^ut of the four millions which arc mined. 
Cape of Ckiod Hope imports coal from the United l^ngdom4argely 
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for the |>iirjx)sc of supplying ships, as Cape Town is an important 
co;ilinK station. « 

Coiiling vessels distribute Natal coal to India, Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements and to Mauritius, while Portuguese East Africa 
is mainly supplied from the Transvaal. 

Exports. — Th e total exports of British South Afnca are val ued 
at about three-riuartcrs of one hundrctTniTIfions sterling, of which 
ai)out half consists of the produce of Cape of (iood Hope, and a 
large [)art of the rernamder comes from the Transvaal The other 
colonies are of little im|X)rtancc in this connection. Most of the 
prckluce of Hritish .South Afn<a is sent to the I’nited Kingdom, 
only al>out one-twentieth of it going elsewhere. 

* 

URITISM SOITH An<t( AN I’ROlH't'K EXPOR1Kr> IN /^toooJ ’’ 
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* prolut'e valued ai about milhon Hul nx> record is 

kc|f>i of ibc fofintry of clextinauon. 

♦ 

Imports.- The imports of British South Africa from overseas 
amount to alHUit half the value of the exj.>orts of SoutlT'inncan 
prodticc, rather less than half Ixdng taken by Cape of Good lldp e 
and less than one-thiixl by the TransvtiaJ- The I’nited kiii^om 
supplies almut thiw* quarters of the imports, while Germany and 
the United States send to South Afrita rather more goods thajn 
they take froip her. The same fact is to be noted in the case of 
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th« n«tghibo»nng p«uis of the British Empire across the Indian 
Ocean. Hi 

# British South Africa Oversb.v Imports in £ 1000 . 


Country 

■* Cape 

of C SiHXl 
Hojk*. 

1 SmaI 

\ 

t>rAn|ie ^ 
Ffee 1 


: * 

' RhcKkokM. 1 

f 

Tottti. 

United Kingdom « | 

! S.S<i4 

: 

1 

f ». 4-*0 i 

6,C)ptX> 

X 7 » 

21.132 

India and I'cylon • i 

zHS 

; 4-*7 

i 57 t 

* 3}4 : 

.15 i 

1,041 

Mauritius - - i 


r ; 

1 ^ i 

4 <» 

2 ; 

4 t 7 

AustrakiMu - - | 

i.'M 5 

tKX) 

1 ' 


12 

2.442 

Rest of firrt. Krnpio* 

210 

im> 

' 21 i 

2fsM 


r>29 

* '^or.i! Br Kmptre 5 

to.T 4 S 

v «>5 


T> tnr 

^4 5 


(Tonnany 

Hr.i 

. i 

445 

« u , 

i.-‘r> 

107 


France • 

250 , 

162 

U i 


2*12 

7<>4 

HoHand 

214 

92 

•h| 


:5 ^ 

•pK) 

Svvcflun * 


{ 1 { 

4 > ! 

*54 

4<»5 

Iktgiuin 


r 5 

«5 

* *5 

26 

400 

Rent of Furofv^ 

,^5 > 


3<» 

• 

^*4 

f s 

87 s 

TfK*d Krlfwjx' 

2*02 \ 


373 



. 5-751 

Argentina 


lo; 

«7 

225 

<> 

7^7 

U S. A, - 

1,272 

1 5^^ > 

«75 

1,022 

95 

l.»i 7 

Other Ff /reign 

40; 


7J 

294 

44 

1,138 

Total ^orcig^ 

2* lOf) 

f¥>2 

2t> ^ 

l,> 4 * 

*45 

5 -'S 2 

firami Total | 


\ 

! 7r2Z7 

X , 1 2>i 

io,f>46 

l.2^K> 

}t», 4<>6 


While the expr^rts of British Smith Africa are mainly wool, maize, 
diamonds, gold, copper and f>stri< Ij feathers, t.e. raw materials for 
food or for manufacture, the im{H>rts of the Federation arc largely 
ftxid supplies and manufactured gornls. T he imports of meat are 
shown on p. 133. On page 139 arc shovin the other ffxxl-stuffs 
and the imports of clothing, etc. ^ 

Cape of (iorxf Hope and the Transvaal buy the largest quantities. 
Clothes and clothing goods are sent mainly from the United 
Kingdom, but in the matter of ftxxl the neighbouring grassland 
countries of the .Southern hemisphere- Austraifasia and Argentin.i 
— supply most of the animRl foods, while the United States supplies 
some wheat and wheat flour. , 
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Imports, ik £ 1000 . 
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f ' i 

! ^ 
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4 

j — i 
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Holland * 
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J . . 
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J 

59 1 

31 

! 6 

■ 34 

; — 

— 

~ 1 

f «- 

(^aimda • ^ 1 


! 
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1 

1 

5 « 
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\ 

3 

87 

60 

3 ' 

11 
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1 
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J 
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J 
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I 

— 
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*91 

9 

Oiherrountricj^ 
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' 35! 

! 

^3 

! 

5 

— 
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7 

^6 
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This tabic emphasises the fact that British South Africa is no t 
inhabited by farmers or manufacturers^ but rather by miners . 
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fekirrsM SOUTH Africa 


There are, of course, many farmers, but they tlo not prtxiuce all 
the footl necessary for the white population. 

Entrepdt trade. — As the most im|X>rtant part of Africa south 
of the equator, British South Africa, or rather Cai>e of (UmhI Hojje 
anil Natal, the cojist colonies, receive anti distribute fixal priKlucts 
for the rest of South Africa. The entrepot tnide in meat and tea 
has been noted (pp. 133-4), and the following table gives details with 
reg.'ird to ric* and tu^rar, although some of the sugar referred to is 
produced in Natal. This table shows how Caf>c of <i«K)<l Ho}^>c 
supplies the lands on the west of the continent, and Natal the lands 
on the east. 

Kt.-t X PORTS. 



1 Rk F , in 

lb's. 

SUi.AW, in Ujrjiti jljrS. 

From i 

[ ( * 4 xp<r ^ » H 

N 

of f ti. 

\ N.it..! 

\ 

To 

^ i 

I 1 



\ 

United Kingdom - 

. f 


j 

176 

German S, VV. Africa 

03 1 


i 555 : 

- 

Fnrtugxie^ \\\ Afriai 

1S6 

♦ ()f) 

\ 

i 


Pi>rtugue.^ K, Africa • ^ 

I 

— 

1 ' 

S4 

Other S. *\fru*an Statc-^ - ' 


H(X> 

1 ^-437 1 


Other examines, in< hid ) < 
ing Sh^n^ stores f i 

695 

190 

! 

; 75 

57 

Ti.lal - - - , 

2.09.3 

1.0.V; 

) 1 

• f> 2 ..S 5 o 


Conuntmications. — Most of the .South Afri< an towns arc small ; 
only Johannesburg anrl Caf>e 'Fown liave more than too, 000 
inhabitants, of whom at least a tliird arc natives. 

For the purpc.»se of collecting ^and distributing goods to and 
from the Trans\;uil and the comp.»nitivcly quiet agricultural land 
of the Orange Free State, railway lines are necessary from the 
ports to the interior. 

The accompKinying map (Fig. 45) shows the progress which 
has been made in railway construction. The Cape to Cairo Bailtray 
has been made beyond Broken Hill, and is to serve as a main north 
and south line. From the ports EMt London, Fort BUntbotli, and 
Domna, which are British, and from the Portugtifese ports of Loorm^o 
IburqttMi and Bolm line.s am being carried first to the main centres 
population and then beyond to reach the main /oute. In this 
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respect the eastern sea-lM«\r<l of South Africa is Ixjtter supplied 
with lines of conununicatKm inland than the eastern sea-bojird of 
Australia (Fiif. 34 ). 

The African rivers are of hitlc use for communication inland, 
and hence the country is almost entirely dependent upon its railway 
lines. 

SUMMARY. 

1. British South Africa is a miner’s counir)*. 

2. It <upplies the wotitl with diamonds. 

♦ 

3. It produce> cojil, cop|)cr and tin. 

4 - British South Africa trades largely with the United King- 
dom. 

5. Natal supplies cml to the shorc-tand> of the Indian Ocean. 

6. (»ermany I1.1S alx)ut half the Briti-ih South African trade with 
foreign countries. 

7. British South Africa is not a manuf.u curing land. 

8 . Cape Colony and N'at.il supply ncighliouring |Kirts of Africa 
with foreign go<xis and with South Aft nan prcwlucc. 

9. Railways arc practically the only means of transixirt. 


«,)i;i:STIONS, 

1 . Point out the ch;iract<”r. disirilnjtion and occ»|«lions of the pieMUit 
population of BrtUsh Snith Afrua. and ihow how the different parts of 
the country are sfjceiany ftlictl i'*ir the mdu-virics piirsuni. (N./.Fd.l>. ) 

2. What are the pritv ifnd pro<luc(i of Pritislt South Africa ? .State 

from wh.vt loeahiu’s oailt is derived, ^feiilion the .several lines of railway 
cotnniunication Ix'tween the Tiansvaul and the coast, (U.A.) 

3l fiivc the names and the ImiirMlaries of the British |Xis.session» in 
Africa south of the Zamlx/i ; or, show llte same on a map. IVscrilie llic 
climate anti vcgctahle protluctions »if any one of them. (\ewf.) 

4 . W'hiit arc tin* protlucts of the chief divisions of British South Africa ? 

5. DAscrilre South Africa, noting settlement, characteristics of rivers, 

climate and animat life. (Alb.) 

8 , Make a rnap of British Smith Africa, indicating the chief cities, 
mounliuns and rivers, and write a note on the industries. (Man.) 
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7. Where <}<> you find iti South Africa : (a) sheep ; (^) copper ; (c) dia^ 

ntonds ; (//; tol>acco ; (r) wheat ^ (C^P*) 

8. Give an account of the prtnci}lai ccjal fields at present worked in 

South Africa ; the princiiwl markets for the coal produced, and the means 
of iranspofi to iluise markets. <S.A.) 

31. Eigypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

1 . Record the main facts*, climatic and ^>^ht•^^vii>c, rct^arding this rejjion. 

2. Find the th Mat ices, from Alexandria to Gihrallar and to Khartoum, 
and from Kh.tnoum t** Aden. 

* * 

Position. — Egyiit and the Aiig1o*Sg3rptian Sudan lie to the 

nortli-easl of Afru ii, and comprise practically the whole of the 
tuuchnieni-basin of the Nile. 'I'he two .areas together are larger 
than British South Afric.i, Egypt alone lacing alxiut one-third the 
area of British South Africa. Egypt is more than three times as 
large as the United Kingdom. 

Population. — The |K>pulation of Egypt is one of the den.sest in 
Africa, while that of the Sud.in is <me of the m .intiest. There are 
m ore iwoplc in Ivgypl ;ilonc than in the whole of British South 
Africa, more than twice as many as m Ireland or Scotland, Canada 
or .Wistralia : but the number of Europe.ins is much smaller than 
the total jxrpulation of Sydney, .Adelaide, or Bri‘*bane. 

. Belief. -F^ypt consists of the HikkI plain of the Lower Nile and 
the neighbouring^lightly more clcyaied desert land. 

The Sud.an includes the fl<Kxl plain of the L'p|>er Nile, and parts 
of the tributaries .and the gradual •'Iojh's on lx»th Ixtnks, as well as 
the fringe of the elevated pl.iteau of South .Africa which in this 
region reaches north of the ctpiattir. (F'ig. 461. 

01iinete.--The temperature of this region is on the whole some- 
what higher than that of British .Snith Afnc.i, while the barometric 
pressure is rather lower, with about the same variation from sum- 
mer, when it is low-est, to w'inter, when it is highest. The rainfall 
on the Mediterranean coast land is slight Alexandria, p. *24), 
in Egypt practically no rain falls, while in the Sudan rain falls in 
summer, and this rain increases in quantity as one passes towards 
the south. The rainfall of taai tbjif„.js notably heavy in the early 
#umipcr, j^nd i$ simil ar to that M lad k.jiadlAbyssin^^^^^ i^ing 
partly due to the monsoon mnditj ons of the Indi^ 

si)- 
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In conjunction with the slight rainfall, and the steady Iwrometer,- 
this region has a suc<:cs-.ion of days of bright sunshine aiul almost 
cloudless skies. (Eig. f</f. In the Nile valley the wind is usually 
from the north ; this is due to the circling of the atmosphere rQpijd 
the low-pressure regions of Asia in an anUvlpck-wi^ direction. 

OoPlintinicatioilB. - - The Nile is navigable for vessels of light 
draught from the sea to the ramracts, and then from l>cyond the 
cataracts to DolU*. By the side o^he river the railway runs, with one 
break, to Khartoum, with the branch linetoPottSadaiton the Red Sea. 

Prodnctioxi and tiada. -Ei^pt is an agrkpltur:^ taiul without 
minera ls and imjportant manufac tures. On the flood plain the 
fellah can raise three crops a year, and consequently there is little 
need for the import of food-stuffs, the only import of this nature 
being a smalt amount of wheat and mairc dour. 

The cotton crop usually amounts to alrout 600 mi'Uion lbs. and if 
grown on t| mitUon acres (p. 126). The chief areas are in lajwcr 
Egypt, in the districts o filfharbich ()), Behara (^) and Dakahliph (|). 
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T he far mer produces a surplus of cotton, and this provides the 
only ex^ft' olTliinv magnitude. The values of tfie total imports 
and exports of Egypt per annum each amount to between 20 
and 25 million pounds sterling — less than half the trade of British 
South Africa, The p»articular countries which trade with Egypt 
are shown in the table, where it appears that the United Kingdom 
supplies about one-third of the imports, and receives about half 
the exports. 

F ran ce IS t he next most important trader with Egj^t. 

Ecyptian TR.A.nK. 


! 

r 

Pkrcen rA<.ESa [ 

! 

PkRCEN TAfeKS. 

Iniports, 

Exports. ! 

; 

Imjx>rtx. 

Kx{K)rts. 

United Kingfioni 
Rest of British \ 

3 5 

54 I 

Knince and \ 

Algeria j 

f 2 

7 

Empire - f 

5 

“ 1 

Greece 

I 


Germany - 

5 


! Italy - * ; 

5 

3 

America - 

2 

8 i 

1 Russia - * j 

5 

6 

Austria* Hungary 

8 

5 ; 

Turkey - ' | 

1 1 

I 

Belgium - - | 

4 


Rest * - [ 

1 1 

8 


The next tables give the details for the main articles, and these 
show tltat the main production of Egypt beyond her home require- 
ments is cotton, which in one form or other accounts for nine-tenths 
of the exports, and this cotton is sent \ery largely to the United 
Kingdom. In return for this raw cotton Egypt imports cotton 
goods \’ery largely, ami these are supplied to the extent of nine- 
tenths by the United Kingdom. 


Egyptian Exports. 


Article. ^ 

Percentage 
of Total 
E.x|JortA, 

, Countries of Destination^ 

J ...... . 

Cotton - - . - 

83 

; Unitetl Kingdom f^2), Germany 
1 (8), France (8), Ktmia (7). 

Cotton -seed ^ 

9 

1 U.K. (87). 

Cigarettes 

! 

I 

\ Germany (38), U.K. (17). 


1 in parentbcMs refer » percentage of eaefa article dealt with by the country 

named^ 
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Egyptian Imiorts. 


Article. 

Percentage i 
of Total I 
ImportiL j 

Countries of Origin. 1 

] 

C<3tton - 

1 

! 

i 

U.K. (89), Italy (5). 

Iron anti .steel ^(xkIs - | 

! 

7 

U.K, (42), Belgium (28), Ger- 
many (16). 

Coal .... 

5 

U.K. (991 

Tinilxfr - - - * 

1 5 

Swe<3en (37), Turkey (18), Austria 
(13), koumania (13). 

Tcxtile.s other than Colton 

‘ 4 

U.K. (32), France (21), Italy (12), 
Turkey (12). 

Wheal and Mai/.c Mour - 

5 

Fnince(65}, Russia (12). U.K. (9). 

J Numlicriiin paff-nthcMs refer to >^H*rreiuagcof ciich article dealt wnh l#y the country named. 

The amount of coal imported from the United Kingdom is note- 
worthy, especially in relation to the shipping traffic which centres 

on Alexandria. 



Egvi*ti.\n Ports ; Tr.vkhc. 


1 

PUkCEN I AI^KS. 


1 

1 

Itnfx>rt.s. ' lCx|>orts. 

Alexandria 

t 

' ' 1 

98 

Port-Si^d - 
Sue/ 

i 

1 

- - ! 

( 

7 ; « 4 

^ , * 


The hinderland of Alexandria.— I'lie traffic table illustrates the 
fact that t he main portion .of the trade of Etrvpt p asses through 
Alexandria. This is a stnkinjj commentary ujjon the arrangement 
of tlje lines of communication, which pass along the Nile valley by 
rail and boat. Most ports have a hintlerland, or region which they 
serve for trade purposes, but ^w ports have a hinderland so 
definitely marked. 

The hinderland of A lexandria is Egy pt. 

Egypt i s th e Low<»r Nilg.,..vancy. 

The Sues Cantii. — In relation to the position of Port Said and 
its trade, one important feature lies in the fact that trading vessels 
which reach Egypt vid the Red Sea, do not atdmpt to discharge 
cargoes at Port Sudan, although there is a railway from here 
inland. They pass into the Mediterranean Sea through the Sue^ 
Canal to take advantage of the superioi facilities of Port Said, 
although the sea. journey is thereby lengthened. 
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Srb 

Ca\m. ' 

I'KAKKIC. 




1 boUMKItl 
iot»> ifroi*. 

1 IVrtentagc. 

British 

\ 2 . 4-25 

1 1,9«> 

62 

German 

i 5.SS 

3,108 

16 

F rcnch 

253 


' 7 

Others 

772 

2.029 

LS 

Total 

4.03S i 

19,197 j 

100 



Flo* 47 .— Thr Svkz Canal* 


Six vessels out of ten wh’u h 
pass throuijh the Sue/ Canal 
tl\ the Ihitisl) while those 

of (iermany only amount to 
al)out one-fourth of tlie l^ritish 
ships. French \’esselsart‘ third 
in order. Asa rule the vessels 
whu h use the canal are larj^e, 
the avera^^e tonnaj:^c being 
•about 5,000 tons. The number 
of vessels which enter the canal 
per day is on the average 1 1, 
while the total iraffu: in the year 
amounts to al>out the same as 
the total tonnage of ships which 
enter per annum the two jx:)rts 
of London anti Liverpot:»l. 

As many tons of shipping 
enter the }H>its of Hong Kong 
and London per annum as the 
tonnage of British ships which 
use the Suez Canal* There is, 
therefore, as great a concen- 
tration of shipping at the Suez 
canal as there is at London, 
Hamburg, Antwerp, New' York, 
or Hong Kong, and more than 
at Liverpool, Singapt^rc, or 
Marseilles. 

Fig. 47 shows the connection 
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by the Suez Canal between the Red and Mediterranean Seas. 
Nofb the railway line to Cairo. 

Neighbouring British territory.— Off the north-east of Africa 
are Aden , with Pezim and Socotra. Aden has a denser population 
than that of the United Kingdom, there being over 500 people per 
square mile. Aden is a |>ort of call, and a coaling station for the 
ships which pass down the Red .Sea from the Suez Canal. 

On the mainland are the Protectorates of Somaliland, Uganda, 
and Brltiah East AfTict. and BriUtli Central Africa (Nyasaland). 
These arc parts of the Empire which lie along the shores of East 
Africa and reach inland to the interior plateau. They have, as a 
rule, rainfall in summer (Zanzibar, p. 144), and are inhabited by 
native jX'oplc who arc gradually developing civilised habits under 
British rule : t\^. in British East Africa and Uganda the natives 
are being taught how to raise cotton for the British market. From 
Momba ga to Lake \'ictoria there is communication inland by means 
of the Ugaiula railway. 

In the Indian Ocean lies Mauritius , with a population as dense as 
that of Aden, and, like Aden, an important coaling station and 
port of call. 

Mauritius mainly cx|.)orts raw sugar to Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
India and .Australia. 

India sends wheat, flour and’ rice to .M.aurituis, while the United 
Kingdom sends ctitton and iron gootls ; both countries supply coal 
and compete with coal from Natal and Australia. 

Sl'.MMARY. 

1 . The Nile Basin makes two territories ; Eg>'pt and the Anglo- 
Egypti^n .Sudan. 

2 . These are liot, arid, irrigated agricultural lands ; they are 
self-supporting and produce a surplus of cotton. 

3 . These lands lack minerals and manufactures. 

4 . 100 vessels — 60 of which are British and 15 German — pass 
through the Suez Canal ever>' 9 days. 

6. Aden and Port Louis (Mauritius) are Important British 
coaling stations. 
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QUESTIONS. « 

J. Tell what you know of Eg}[>t. (N. Scot) 

2 L Draw a map of the Nife and its tributaries. 

3 l Name the countries of Kurf>|K* which poxluce cml in large quantities* 
Which of the>e countries sends the most coitl to Egypt? State the value 
of the total amount of ci>al im|x>rteil into Egypt per annum. 

4 . Name the two chief articles impt>rted into Egypt from each of the 
following countries : {a) England, (d) Turkey, (c) France, and {(/) Italy. 

5 , Name the countries of the world from w^iich Egypt chiefly imp^irts 
(i) iron gt^otis and machinery ; (ii) timl>er. 

^ 6. State approMinately the total value of the exports of Egypt. Name 
any three of the e\port^, giving the value of ciieli. With wliat countries 
dixrs EgvfH compete in the prcKluction of these three articles, and with 
what chance of succcsn ? 


32 * British West AfHca. 

1 , Record the facts regarding area, climate, etc. 

2 L Find the di.'vtance from Accra to ('air<>, Cajx'^ Town an<l Momlxisa. 

3 , Estimate the jK*rccntages of the area of the catchment-basins of the 
Niger-Benuc and of I^tke Ch*id, which are British territory. 

Area, position, ^tc. 'rhe four territories of British West Africa 
lie along the shore of the westward projecting horn of Africa, 
slightly to the north of the equator, and the hinderland which is 
most extensive in the case of Nigeria, 


British Wkst Africa. 



Area in | 

1000 1 

sq. milrs. 

Pojmljition 
in louo. 

f Penalty j>er 
Ml- mile. ^ 

Nigeria, Northern 


9,162 

•f 

36 

„ Southern 

77 

4.444 

58 

Gold Coast 

119 

1,486 

0 

Sierra Leone 

1 30 

1,027 

34 

Gambia 

4 

90 ^ 


Total - 

1 4S6 

16,209 

33 


In some respect s, r elative to the equator and to thejBCe^s^ these 
colonies Jtg jp^a simi far lysitton jiL ihg. hemis ph eiy to the 

gq^tiqn of North-wesTAu^rafia in the southejn hemisphere* The 
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Fig. .^8.— West Africa. 
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total area is about one-twenty-fifth of Africa, about dne-seventh of 
British Africa ; •and the population is about one-third of the popula- 
tion of British Africa. There are few white men, and the density 
of the pop ulation is about equal to that of Natal greater than 
that of Egypt. Only the Congo State supports so dense a popula- 
tTon In non-British Africa. 

The great mass of the [xjpulation is along the coast strips, as is 
shown by the great density of the population in Southern Nl^rerla. 

Oamhia is to be noted from its similarity \o Egypt as the land in 
a river valley, in this case the Gambia. 

Belief. — The cc^st lands are low, and the Niger Valley is low. 
North of the low coastal sill the land rises in the typical African 
way, by terraces to the level of the interior plateau. 'I'liis plateau 
is not so high as that of South Africa. 'Fig. 4«.) 

In the north-east is ,a portion of the depression round Lake Chad, 
the great depression of internal drainage in .Africa. 

Where the rivers break across the plateau edge there are rapids ; 
for example the Barrakonda rapids confine the navigation of the 
Gambia to that part of the river within the British Colony. 

Climate. — The climate of thy coa.st strips is shown by the 
details in the annexed table. 


Briti.sh Wkst Africa: Ci.i.m.\tk. • 
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^ l^rt^urc v;irmtior>A in pf an inch. 
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The temp erature is hi ^h. th e pressure is low as is usual near the 
equator, and the rainfall is hcavy^ especially during the summer 
months. 'I'hc district in the neighbourhood of Accra fCold Coast) 
is noteworthy, as the rains are not nearly so heavy as those in the 
colonies to the west and to the east. 

In the interior, on the plateau, the rainfall is less. As we travel 
from the coast northwards we pass through the area of summer 
rains and winter droughts — similar to that of the .Sudan and of 
Rhodesia,- -to the regi.)n of prartirally no rains, namely, the Sahara 
desert, (jambia has winter droughts. 

'I'he are.i rdiihcr l-akc Chad has, as a rule, a lower pressure than 
the co;ist strips, as the winds usually blow from the ocean on-shore, 
and thus produce the rains. In the interior the circulation of the 
atmosphere due to the same pressure arrangement causes a wind 
to blow from tlie desert towards the British territories along their 
northern boundaiy. Tins wind is d^' and is known as the 
jjfonnattan’. 

The low pressure is most marked at the time when the mon- 
soon conditions prevail in the Indian Ocean, and thus the w'inds 
are stronger and the co.ist rams heavier during the summer 
month!*. 

Vegetation. — Where the rainfall is heavy on the coast lands, on 
the seaward slopes of the terraces, and on the lower lands in the 
valleys, the vegetation is dense, and includes trees and much 
undergrowth. 

The main products of this forested area are mahogany and 
elxjny (p. i6i. 

Further inland the forest gradually thins, until, as the total fall of 
rain is less, the land becomes grass covered, with trees at intervals, 
so that the general impression is of park-like land. 

Further inland still, the trees disappear and the grass lands of 
summer rain regions .are found.* 

Animals. — The natives W’ho inhabit the grass land areas are 

cattle breeders.'^" '"^ 

"’PrcRlucts.— -Owing to the backward state of the people, British 
West Africa provides comparatively little for the world’s trade. 
The raw materials for manufacture which this land supplies are 
rubber and timber from the tropical forests, ground nuta and various 
vegetable oils, chief of which is IMdm oil. In addition to these 
products, attempts are being activelymaSe to grow cotto n. This 
plant grows wjld in West Africa and the British Cotton~Growing 
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Association is fosterintf e.\f>erimcnts so iluit a larger share of the 
cotton used in Lancashire shall be giown within the Kmpire. 
Xorthem N'i|^eria, L'^^antla, and the Sudan are the .areas in which 
these experiments are being tried. 

Apart from vegetable pnxiucts the only important article 
exjx>rtcd is gold from the (iold Coast. * 

The table shows that West .African rubber forms aix>ut one- 
sixth of the cxj)orts, and oil about one-third. 

In return for these exjxjrts the colonies receive from the United 
Kingdom cotton good-, to the extent of al>out two-fifths of the 
imports, and some coal. The im|x)rtant railway works finished and 
projected shown in the map, p. 151, cause importation gf railway 
material. 


British WT>t Afrk a 
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95 ‘ -■ 
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! ''^37 
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1. 510 
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, 1.691 • 

Lercenliigc of total Lxjx^rfs \ 
to, or Imjjorts from J K. 1 

'5 

f 

9 

1 

.ui 

1 

10 
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Trade and conuntmications.- -Ititemal traffic is along the rivers 
where these are navigable, and by the railw'ay where built /'map, 
p. 151;. External trade is largely with the United Kingdom, 
w'hich takes two-thirds of the import.s and sends about the same 
quantity of the exports. 'Five major jxjrtion of the foreign trade is 
with (Icnnany, while Holland and France are respectively impor- 
tant sellers and buyers. 
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Imports in /iooo.. 


From 

United 

Kingdom. 

Gcrnmny, 

Holland. 

Rest of 
Hritish 
Km pi re. 

f 

Re)^C of 
World. 

To 

Nigeria 

2,401 

393 

296 

208 

*74 

C><>hi ( ?c)asl - 

*.395 

221 

80 

95 

142 

Sierra Leone 

4S9 

no 

*5 

23 

*05 

<iani!>ia 

1 


30 

2 

J 

54 

170 

Toliil - - - j 

4.45<^ 

754 1 

393 i 

380 

591 

a j 

Percentage of o»tal (j 
(B. \V. A. ^ ji 

68 

1 1 

6 

6 

9 

» 

Exports in j^iooo. 

t 


Tu 

Umtrt! ! 
K irjR<lt>p». 1 

i 

Gerinafn . 

F'rance. 

Rest of 
British 
Kmpiie 

Rest of 
WcTld. 

From 






Nigeria 

2.196 

1.3S9 

60 

126 

271 

Gold ("oast - - ' j 

1.674 

323 

77 

180 

22 

Sierra larone - - j 

207 

292 j 

6 

78 

167 

(iainhia * - * | 

33 

4 i 

2C>0 

36 

68 

Total 

4, I 10 

[ 2,OOS 

433 

420 

■■'28'” 

Percentage of total 
Exports (B.VV. A.) / 

56 

r ‘ ' 

27 

5 

5 

7 


Neij^hbotirillg islands. - - 1 n the South Atlantic Ocean lie Ascen- 
sion island and St Helena, which are important in connection with 
British shipping. * 

Summary. 

1. British West Africa consists of tropical coast lands, with a 
hindcrland of grass land verging into the hot desert. 

2. The interior is typical African plateau, with the slopes down 
to the ocean. 
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3 . The rivers have the usual rapids. 

4. Accra has a unicjue rainfall. 

6. The hinderland is visited by a hot wind from the north-east 
— the Harmattan. 

6. Cotton can be grown in Nigeria. 

(^UKSTICNS. 

L Give .-i shi'rt account of the liritish |V)ssc’*siotis on the west coast of 
Africa, to the north of CajH* Colony, <lescrii»ing the jiliysical features, pro- 
ductions, commerce, and {H>aples of eaih. (('.1'.) 

2. ComfKtre the ports of the British Fmpire on the west of Africti with 
those on the east. 


33. Non-Britifih Africa. 

1. Tabulate {particulars aUuit MonK'co and .\byssmia. 

2. Tabulate from a nia{) in your atl.is the {virls of Africa which are 
colonies of EHro{>-an {xipsers. .Vrranjje tl)es<- colonies with reference to 
their rainfall uniler liie hir.uU — regular rains: summer rains: no rain: 
winter rains. 

* 

General. — The British colonies in Africa provide examples of 
practically all the kinds of regions in the continent, so that it is 
possible to grasp the essential features of the other parts of Africa 
by reference to the British colonies. 

Winter rain regions. — Tbc typical winter rain region is North- 
ern Egypt, which is here classed as British, as it is under British 
influence. Morocooj whic h is in d c{>cndc nt, the French j[>osscssions 
pf idge^ and Tunis, and the 'I'urkish depenrlcncy of Tripoli, have 
general climatic anri vegetation features of the same kind. 

Arid regions. — In the north, Middle Egypt is arul, and the 
extensions of Algeria and TripoW towards the Sahara tlesert are 
similar, but lack the vivifying influence of a river like the Nile. 

In the south, Oennan South-west i^klca and Portuguese West 
AJMea are arid in a similar way to the arid region of south-western 
Rhodesia. 

Sttmmer rain regions. — Portuguese cast AMea, Oerman Cast 
Africa, resemble in many ways Uganda and British East Africa ; 
while the Italian colonics of Somaliland and Eritrea resemble 
British Somaliland and the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. Abyssinia 
has nearly 60 ^ches of rain per annum. ” 
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Ha 49 **“N‘okth-West Africa. 
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Begular rain regions.—'I'he conso, French Congo, the 

German colonies of Togoland and Kamerun, the French colonies 
of l>ahome7, the Ivory Coa8t,and French Guinea, and the independent 
state UtMrta resemble British West Africa in many ways. 

French possessions in Africa. — In addition to Algeria and 
Tunis, France possesses parts of West Africa, a small state near 
the mouth of the Congo, and the island of Madagascar. 

Algeria and Tunis, etc. — The north-west of .Africa is somewhat 
similar to the north-east of the United Jkaies and the south- 
east of Austmlia m relief. Theie is the narrow coastal lowland, 
further inland the parallel mountain ndges and the high plateaus. 
In this case the district called the Tell lies between the ridges 
which are called the Atlas Mountaliui. Beyond the high plateaus 
lies the lowland — in this case the Sahaia vf'ig- 49 )- 
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Algeria - 




730 

Tunis - 

- 

‘>5 

1826 

140 

Mor(x:ro 

* 

219 

1 5000 

20 


The densest (population is in Tunis, but the numljers in the above 
table are only roughly approximate since the Ixpundarics of these 
lands towards the desert are not precisely settled. 

Agriculture in Algeria. --The farm animals of Algeria are 
shown on p. 70 ; the most n otable is the shccji^ from whicli w<wl 
is obtained to the extent of 280,000 lbs. 


Af.GF.RlAN I’KODUCK, ETC. 
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Wine in 


Otire-8 in 

Oliv« Oil 

Dl'^TKtCT. 
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MilUon 

in Million 


gaHons. 

Orange i 
Trce^- j 

1 f >**!#» 

Olive 

I'reeA. 

lbs. 

Kailonff. 
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99 
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*5 

4.9«3 

* 3 

35 
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5/ 

«»5 

7 
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07 
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u 
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6,3.S9 

39 

78 
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6 
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— 
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The abo\ e table shows specimens of the produce of Algeria, 
which are typical of the special productions of the Mediterrane&ii 
climate of winter rains. 

Exce pt as regards dat es, the Saharan d istrict is unimportant; 
the three coast district s prod uce wine, ouVes and an d 

contain tr ees which produce oranges, figs, and bananas. 

As shovmin the fjiTjIc, p. 71 , botfi~ Algeria an^ Tunis grow 
wheat, barley and oats. 

Algerian trade. — 'I'he total trade of Algeria amounts to alx>ut 
^ 18 'inillion of imports, live-sixths of which are from France and 
abovtt ^i 4 -million exports, five-sevenths of which go to France. 

I'lie I’nited Kingdom has the largest trade — just over a million 
sterling — of anj' foreign country. 

The exjxm trade is mainly in wine, sheep, wool, fish, cereals, 
fresh fruit, ami olive oil. ^ 

The fisheries employ about five thousand men, and send sardines 
and anchovies to France. 

Other French possessions. — Tonis has products and trade like 
Algeria. 

Senegal, French Guinea, French Dahomey, and French Congo supply 
rubber mainly to France, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 
These |>osscssions are in Tropic.il West .Africa. 

Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean, prtKiuccs gold, rubber, and 
hides, and trades very largely with France. 

SU.M.MARV. 

1 . The British iK>sses.sions in Africa are typical in climate, 
people, and prrKluce of all regions of Africa. 

2. The most im|Mtruint parts of non- British Africa are Algeria 
and Tunis, which are French. 

3. Algeria is typical of a M?diterranc.an st.ate, and produces 
sheep, wine, olive oil, and oranges, figs, etc. 

4 . French West Africa, like Briti.sh West Africa, produces 
rubber and p.tlm oil. 


QUESTIONS. 

1 , I>raw « m.-rp of .Africa south of the Zamljtezi. Insert the Limpopo, 
Vaal, and Orange Rivers, and the tropic of tapricorn. Name the self- 
governing States ami Rhixlcsia. Inssrl and name the capital of 

each, and show the railway lines connecting them. (L.U.) 
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2 * Write a brief account of any two t»f tlie following : the Uganda rail- 
way, North Nigeria, gold-mining in Africa, Madagascar, Algeria, (L. U.^ 

3 . Select either the Ixisin of the river Nile or the west coast of Africa 

south of the Niger delta. l>escril»e brietly the physical features of the 
country, and the chanicter of the \egelation and clunate in diftercnt parts, 
paving s{)ecial attention to rainfall. (i*. L . ) 

4. Divide Africa into regions acciuding in rainfall, ami imlicatc their 
limits. St.ite the causes and the conse<]uencc of the ditlerence in rainfall in 
the tlilTerent regions and of the prmci{);il \ariation.s of rainfall in each 
region at different seasons of the year. 

5. Write on the prosixxts and resources of Itrilish East Africa. 

(Hr. Uol.) 

6. Name and brietly descrilie the countries c^f North Africa siluate<l on 

the Me<!itcrranean Sea. (U.A.) 

7. (iive as many rvax>ns as you can to explain why the interior of Africa 
remainetl sa** long unexplored. What Euroj>ean nation^ are engaged in 
developing the resources of tlie continent, and in v\hat areas.*' (U.Pail.) 


34. Special Physical Features. 

1, Compare the relief of Africa (Fig. 50I uith the relief of Australia 
(Fig. 37). C.'ontrast tlie rivers in length aiul <hrei'tion. 

2 * I>raw a sketch map of Africa ; insert on it the water- jxirting l^etwecn 
the Atlantic ami the Infhan <Jceans. 

_ * 

The coastal edges. — 50 is a photograph of a relief model 

of Africa ; notice the difference between the relief north and south 
of the equator, and the closeness with uhich the plateau approaches 
the sea- The rivers are marked with their cataracts where they 
break through the plateau edge. The coastal edge from the 
to the Cai>e of Good Hope is not broken by rivers, and in 
this resembles south-east .Australia, see Fig. 37, p. iil. 

Exploration and travel in AlWca.— During recent years pro- 
bably more travellers have visited .Africa and published records of 
their travels than have visited any other part of the world, iuid as 
a large portion of the interior of the continent is but imperfectly 
knowrn. the following short summaries from records made by the 
travellers and explorers is important 
The Transvaal.* — Examine Fig. 41 and note the relation of 
the relief of the Transvaal to the neighlwuring areas. The 

l('''nie Phy*tcal Features of th« Tratwvaat." By T. G. Trevor. Tki Geagraphkul 
/pHrna/t July, 1906.) 
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Transvaal consists of four kinds of countr)', which aref^ shown 
in the niafj, Fig. 51. 

Ttm high v<W and the-mlddla T eld form the northward extcn- 
sion of the great South African plateau. 'Flic high veld has an 
altitude of over 5,000 feet above sea-level, is treeless anti covered 
with grass : there are no ridges and valleys, but brojul shallow 
hollows which contain water ; there are feiv rivers. 'I’his area is 



the best farming land and ha.s 'ten^peraUires ranging from 90“ F. in 
the shade in summer to some degrees Ijclow freezing {joint during 
the nights in winter. 

The middle reld is slightly lower than the high veld, has water- 
courses often with running water. The grass is of poorer quality 
and unsuitable for sht.*ep. 

From the plateau the land sIo{>es downwards, sometimes in 
^ sharp escarpments, as at Zotdanbmrg, at other places more gradu- 
ally. In the river valley, s cultivation of the ground is possible, 
and here occiir the trees, (kiiits do best of all animals, sheep 
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^ do not thrive, and only grown cattle do well. Stock-rearing is not 
successful. 

The icst oi the country is low vrtd , usually below 3,000 feet in 
elevation. Here the rivers decrease in volume, at Rorke's Drift, 
for example, the river is sometimes quite dry in winter. The land 
provides good pasture, but the climate is hotter in summer than 
in the high veld, and frost is rare : animals suffer from disease. 
Europeans do not find this rcuion health y . 

pne important^ fc^ure of the whole cou nt ry is the a bsence of 
alUivtal s*ni, and this is shown by the presence of goTJ m the 
rw:1cs but the absence of gold in the “river beds'. GoId^Ts njot 
obtained in the river Hats as in So^th Island f.N.Z.), and there is 
little prospect of successful irrigation faiming^ on the fivei^ats as 
in Australia or India. 

The Southern Kalahari.’— Examine Eig. 41 west of the 
Transvaal, note the arrangement of the plateau. In this district 
there are t w o feature s : an immense grass-cc^vered, sandy tract, 
wit h ha rd, stony vek! — fiat-topped raliges^^^^t niTrequcnt intervals. 
The rivers are TxirtTered by thick belts of aGnaa trees. " ~ ”* 

The rain usually falls in the summer, from December to March, 
and amounts to alKiut 9 inches per annum. After the .summer- 
rain.s the grasses grow rapidly to a height of about 2 feet, and the 
growth IS so thick that the sand is hidden. 

The only industry is stock-raising : cattle, horses, sheep and 
goat.s thrive, and sheep and goats multiply rapidly. 

It is suggested that artesian wells might be bored, as in 
Australia, and that in this way sufficient water might be found for 
extensive pa.stoial ranches. , 

The Sahara Desert.^ - Examine Figs. 41 and 49, and note the 
surface relief of the desert. 

'fhe country tiie road crosses from the Mediterranean to Lake 
Chad is naturally divided into tflrce parts : the northern part from 
Tripoli to Fejtr.an , with a regular rainfall during the winter months ; 
iFczzan and the southern desert, where rain is either extremely 
scarce or unknown ; and, finally, the southern end, beginning with 
the Tintumma plain, where the tropical rains are knowm by occa- 
sional thunderstorms. 

In the country south of 'Fripoli there are no trees, and the winter 

* Tk* Oeag-taphit nl /anrttnl : Tht Soulhein Kalahari. Nov., t^oS. ^ 

• Tk* Gto/ff *“ A Journey from CripoH across tlw Sahara lo Lake 
Chad." By H. itiseber. M.nrcb, 1909. 
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rains fall in splashes and wash away the soil from the rock, and 
then the wind and sun crack the rocks, which gradually becomes 
more and more broken. 

At Fez^an is a group of oases where water is always plentiful. 
In cases where the oases are not protected from the prevailing 
north-east wind the sand drifts over them and they disappear. 
The bordering palm grov'es then die off. A wall two feet high is 
sufficient protection against this wind, as the sand does not drift 
higher than this. ‘ 

In some places the temperature rises regularly to 125“ in the 
shade of the tents during the day. 

The inhabitants are .Arabs, who live by camel farming and by 
transf>orting g«xKl'» for the traders : the caravans may include as 
many as 8000 camels. 

The Zambezi and the Victoria Falls.' -'K.xaminc Fig. 41, and 
note the upper Zamlxizi and the Limpopo. Ne.ir the source of 
these rivers it is supp<,)scd that there used to l>e large saucer-like 
depressions, which were once lakes, from whit h the water has dis- 
appeared as the rivers have forced atvay the plateau edge ; the 
Zambezi has thus surmounted thg obstacle at the \’ictoria Falls, 
1000 miles from the ctxist, and at the Kebrabasa rapids, 360 miles 
from the sea ; the river is 800 miles long alx)\c the falls. 

The Ylctoiia Falls are al»ut or»e-third of a mile wide, and the 
w’ater tumbles into a cleft in the rock, from wlncTi it emerges into 
a gorge and canon about 40 miles long. { Fig. 52.) The falls consist 
of four parts, named from west to cast, Leaping Water, .Mair Fall, 
Rainbow Fall, and the Eastern Cataract. 

Fig. 43 shows the Mair Fall in the background. On the left is 
Danger Point. The depth is here alx>ut 400 feet, anti to the .south 
the gorge is spanned by the railway bridge of the Cape to Cairo 
Railway. • 

StTM.\fARY. 

1 . The Transvaal has high veld (good farming land), middle 
veld, plateau slopes, and low veld. 

2 . The arid region of the Kalahari has about 9 inches of rain 
per annum, and after the rain the gra.sses grow about 2 ft. high. 

3 . The oases near Fezzan on the Sahara Desert tend to dis- 
Hk appear as the wind drifts sand over them, 

‘ *• Tb* Ptiyskal History of the Victoria FaUs." By H. J. C. Molylteiix. FA# Ctr#* 
grmfkk»i JvttrtuU, Jaa., 1905. 
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4. The Victoria ^alls are on the ^Zambezi River, and form one 
of the great natural wonders of the world. 


Fig. s*-— Thk Victoria Falis. (After Molyneux.) 



QUESTIONS. 

1. How i.s it tlwt : 

(rt) RhfKiesia is likely to develop into an important country ? 

(A) There arc no centres of manufacture in Africa? ^ 

(c) Egypt lias only one long railwi^ ? 

{d) The Red Sea is an important thoroughfare ? (C.P.) 
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2. Name the chief possession^ of France in Africa, and dcscnlx* one of 
them. (C.P.) 

3* Where in Africa ire there important copjxjr* mines, ostrich farms, 
rubl>er forests ? 

4* r>escri}>e the physical features* climatic conditions, and natural pro- 
ducts of the T ransvaal. ( t., U. ) 

5. DesorilH? hrictly the more important features of K^^pt and the x\nj;lo- 
Eg>"ptian Sudan. Mention the^ chief characlenstics of the Nile as regards 
its navigation and its water supply. Wheiu e (K>es the flood water of the 
Nile come? Where and to what extent has t!ie usefulness of the Nile 
been improved ? (( '.S.C. ) 
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35. The Continent of Aeia. 

1, Rerorrl the area and dimensions of Asia. 

2, Ket-ord wluit fractions of (he continent are occupied by Hritish terri- 
tory :in<l hy Silteria. 

3. Kecorfl the estimated [KTcentii^es of lowland, upland and mountain. 

4. Kccoril the distance from Cajie Tfjwn tr» f 'alcutta ; from Calcut(.a hy 
s«.*a to .Shaiij^hai, and also in a ilirect line ; and frt>ni CoIouiIk) to Sue/.. 

Position. .Asia forms the eastern part of the jtreat land mass 
which occupies the major portion of the land hemisphere (Fig. 2). 
Away to the north it reaches the Arc tic Ocean and on the south- 
east reaches the. eejuator. On the east and south there is oceanic 
communication with other partsVif th« world, and on the west there 
is water communic'acion by the Mediterranean, and land communi- 
cation via Russia. I ’nhke .Australia, it is not isolated by the ocean, 
and yet, unlike Africa, it is not completely open to communications 
from all djrcctions ; for ail practical purjxi.scs the northern shore 
lands are cut ofT frotn oc'eanic communication with the rest of the 
world. The e.istern and southern shore lands are on the boundary' 
between the land and water hemispheres (Fig. 2). 

Size.— The continent itself contains' about 16 million square 
mile.s, so that it is about half as large again as Africa ; the size of 
the variiu.s c'ountrics is set out m the table belowc 
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Both CBiinA and Aiiitie Boacti are iat^’cr than Auatralia ; the 
British possessions are about half as large as the British possessions 
in Africa. The densest population is in India, and throughout the 



Fig. 5>— Asia: Kelibf. 


Towws — 

u Calcutta. 4. Honi^kong. 7. Bagdad. la B«ftarc?i. 

a. Rangoon. 5. Shai^ghaL 8. ti, Hankow. 

3. Canton. 6. Karachi. 9. TJclhi. 

whole of the continent there is a very small proportion of white 
people in comparison with the dense population of the native races." 

JtaiMui is larger than the British Isles and has a population of 
about the same density. 

— Asia consists largely of the wide area of mountain land 
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which stretches from Persia eastwards with varying width, and 
makes up much of the interior of China (Fig. 53). 

f-rom this mountainous area is an off-shoot to the south-east, 
which makes the Malay Peninsula. The elevated region drops 
abruptly from the Himalaya to the plain of the Ganges, and then to 
the south lies the upland region of the Deccan (P'ig. 54). 

The shores of the Arctic are notable for the widest coast|il plains 
of the continent, and these are continuous with the wide northward 
stretching plains of Europe. These plains do not occur on the 
eastern and southern coasts, and the gap of lowland which runs 
north and south from the Gulf of Pechili has a counterpart in the 
depression of the .Sea of Japan (Fig. 65). 

Rivers.— rhe rivers of Asia are included in the table below, 
which separates those which flow through populous valleys from 
the others. 

Asiatic Rivkrs. 


T*ikou<;h Populous Vali fvs, <j Through Scantily* Pkopleo V'^allen'S, 



1 l.enRCh. i 

1 Area of HAMri. 


j I^ng:th. 
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M 55 
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Amur - 1 

1 2700 
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Yang-tM' kiang 

i 3250 
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Euphrates 

; 1600 

260,000 ‘i 

|1 




Irrawadi 

j 

- 

i 




The rivers ^\hose valley floors contain in parts a dense population 
are marked by the Jarge towns near their mouths, or on the stream. 
Calcutta, ^Karachi, Banguon, Canton, Hong Kong and S l ian gh al are 
ports, and Bagdad, Lahore, Delhi,* Benaree and Hankau are situated 
up-stream ; in all these cities there is a great river traffic, but that 
of the Indian rivers is not so great as that of Hankau. 

The Indue resembles the Nile since it flows in its lower course 
through an arid country and since the mouth is a delta; but it 
differs from the Nile in more important respects ; the population is 
dn the lower Nile, but on the rivers in the Panjab the flo^s on the 
Indus are not regular like those of the Nile, and the irrigation 
works are on the upper river for the bf^neflt of the population in 
the immediate^ neighbourhood. A comparison of the two rivers 
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sugg’ests, however, that the upper Nile region may become as 
populous and as productive as that of the upper Indus, while the 
lowSr Indus area might, |)rovided the river could be contined to 
one bed definitely, l)e as populous and as prosperous as the lower 
Nile. The ditVerence in the two rivers is seen in the history of 
the ports. Alexandria near the Nile delta is an ancient city, famed 
for its ctpmmerce for centuries ; Karachi near the Indus delta is a 
new city which has grown up in consequence of the necessity for 
an outlet for the exports of the region, which are brought to the 
ptort by rail and not by river. 

As in Australia and in .Africa there arc baSins of internal drainage, 
namely, to the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral, As in the other 
continents also, this area is an arid region, but in Asia the main 
river, the Ozns, flows thnnigh a region of small jvopulation, winch is 
gradually being brought into closer contact with the world of com* 
merce as Russia develops her -Asiatic Empire. 

Al^tic Islands. -Tn addition to the' island cmf)irc of Japan, 
and to the island deprenclency of Ceylon, the main islands are the 
East Indies. Most of the islands arc crossed by, or are cloSe to, 
the equator, and largely consist of elevated land. The Japanese 
islands form a festoon of land offr the coast of the continent ; such 
festoons are characteristic of the Pacific shores. 

In most of the East Indian Islands there is evidence of volcanic 
activity, although in some cases the vol< anocs are not active, and 
by this characteristic they show a close relationship with Japin and 
with New Zealand. 


SUM.XfAKY. ♦ 

1. Asia is continuous with Europe and both continents form 

Buresia* * 

2. Asia— I i times Africa. * 

3. From Persia eastwards and trending north is mountain. 

4 . The northern shore lands are lowland. 

5. Many rivei's flow through populous valleys and have large 
towns on their banks and at their mouths. 

6. China has the largest population, but India ha« the densest 
population in Asia. 

7. The Asiatic Island^form festoons lying in a north and south 
direction. 
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Climatks of Eastkrn Asia.* 
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* For explanation of values see p. 8^. 


36 . Asia: Climate and V^etation. 

1 . Record tenipemturc.s, etc., for continent (p. 171). 

2 . Recortl the vegetation regions of the continent. 

3 . Write .1 short sumnmrv of the clim.ite and vegetation of those parts of 

Asia which are densely jrctjpksl. * 

Climate regions. — The arid regions of Arabia, bran, Turkestan, 

and OoW separate the Monsoon regions of the south and south- 
east of Asia from the colder regions with a variable climate which 
He to the north. On the east coast the^ two regions meet in the 
neighbourhood of Kanebturia, Korea (notv called Cbosen) and Japan. 
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The whole climate arrangements of the continent are profoundly 
modified by the in>swirl of the air round the ** Central Aslan fUmaee- 
flue” during the summer, and the corresponding winter out-swirl ; 
this is the region of high pressure in winter and low pressure in 
summer (Figs. 22 and 23). 

The figures in the above table show clearly the tendency for the 
region of summer rains to creep round the arid region on a coast 
land which has on-shore winds, which was noted in the case of 
South .Aifrica (p. 130). All along the east coast the rain falls most 
heavily in the second half of the year, during the season when the 
pressure is least. The table also shows that at Port Arthur, 
V'’ladivostok and Okhotsk, when the temperature is below freezing 
point, there is practically no precipitation of rain. 

The pressures at Saigon and Okhotsk illustrate res|>ectively the 
equatorial and polar low pressure areas. 

Port Arthur and \'ladivostok agree in the great range of tempera- 
ture and pressure which occurs in these places annually, and the 
difference between the range at these places and at Yokohama — 
where the range in both respects is about half — illustrates the eflect 
of the Pacific Ocean on the climate of Japan. 

The Monsoon countries are d^ilt with especially in Chapter 13, 
but the districts further to the west, where Asia approaches Europe 
and Africa, are shown climatically m the table below. 

All the places named, except Smyrna, suffer variations in pressure 
due to the great area of extremely low pressure in summer in Central 
Asia ; and all the places arc practically arid, or almost rainless. 

At Pagdad, Damascus and Smyrna rain falls in winter as on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea (p. 49), and at Omsk one finds 
slight traces of the summer rains which tend to occur on the fiolar 
edge of the arid and desert regions ; this is similar to the rainfall 
at Okhotsk. 

Vegetation regions. — The vegetation regions of Asia are the 
converse from north to south of those of Australia, with the addition 
in the extreme north of the frozen desert. 

From the edge of the tundra one passes southwards through the 
temperate forests of Siberia to the steppes and grass-lands ol 
Central Asia, and then to the hot sandy deserts, where explorers are 
finding in deserted villages traces of human habitations over which 
the sand has encroached. In this desert region are many small 
basins of internal drainage, as that of the Sea of Aral, similar to 
that of Lake Chad in the Sudan. _ 
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Climates in Western Asia. 
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Further south one reaches the region of summer rains — in this 
case the marked summer rains of the monsoon countries — and near 
the equator in Ceylon, Malaysia^ and the East Indies the area of 
the tropical forest is attained. 

North of India, beyond the Himalaya, lies Tibet, which has been 
one of the last places explored by travellers, and from their reports 
it appears that the land there consists of long valleys lying east 
and west between high mountain ranges, all above an ele\^tion 
of 10,000 feet. The water-parting, which separates the rivers that 
flow into the Indian Ocean from those which form basins of internal 
drainage, lies along a range called the Trana-Blmalaya, roughly as 
gigantic as the Himalaya and parallel to* these mountains north of 
the Brahmapqt-ra. In this region is to be fotlnd a continuation of 
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the stony desert conditioii.s with j^rassdand ('tmditums in the 
nt'igbfMmrhiXHi of the rivers, ffere the Indtts, the Sutlej, and the 
Bmunaputra rise, and their iippt'r valleys north of the I/inialaya 
support a scanty population of Tilietans, the majority of whom are 
ntnnads, who keep flocks of sheep and yaks. 

In respect of elevation and veyetation this aredf Ivcars some 
similarity to the elevated regions near the hot deserts of .South 
Africa. 

Agriculture and animals. — In comparison with the other 
continents I'p. 40) .Asia prcxluces a small t|iiantity of wheat and 
very hltle of the other cereals ; her total prmlucc Is smaller than 
that of Europe or North America. 

Three quarters of the wheat is grown in India, ami most of the 
barley is grown in Japan. The rest of the cereal prtKluction is 
almost confined to -Asiatic Russia (p. . 

Asia has fewer horses than Kurojie or North America : f< \ver 
sheep than Europe or Australia ; and nearly as many cattle as 
Europe (p. 45 )- 

Most of the horses are in Asiatic Russia, most of the sheep arc 
in Asiatic Turkey and India, and four-fifths of the cattle arc in 
India fpp- 70 >)- *■ 

Japan has fewer animals, a smaller growth of wheat, but a larger 
crop of oats than the I’nited Kingdom fp. 69). 

India and Java produce nearly h.'ilf the world's crop of cane 
sugar (p. 55 >, while Asia has practically all the rice fields of the 
world, Indiii, China and Japan being in order the chief producers 
tp. 5H1. 

India and China together produce alvout one-seventh of the 
world’s crop of cotton (p. 56/. 


SU.MM.ARY. 

1 . Asia has very high tem|>orature5 in the south and very low 
temperatures in the north. 

2 . Asia has an exceptional change in pressure from very low in 
summer — centre in north-west India — to very high in winter — 
centre in Asiatic Russia. 

y 

3 . Asia has summer monsoon rains in the south and winter 
rains on the west. 

4 . Asia has a complete range of vegetation regions from tundra 
in the north to tropical forests in the extreme sout|j|['east. 



\imh m 

5. A'.i.i c<»nc8 after Europe and North Anicrjca in gnisS'laf^ 
pro<.lu*;is, b<3th cereal and animal 

6. India is imjwrtant for wheat, cattle, sheep, cane sugar, rice 
anti cuilon, 

7 . Japan i» important for barley and rice* 

8. Asia produces practically all the world's rice* 

• QUi:STIOx\S. 

Descrilx? the mountain systems of Asia (exclu<3ing India), and give the 
names and (lirecti*>ns of iho chief rivers flt*wing from each range with 
the seas into which they flow. Instead of a description, an outline map 
may l>c drawn. (Newf. ) 

2* Dim'uss the vegetation /ones nf Asia : on what gn Kinds would you 
say that Asia could not comjX'te siucessfully with Australia and South 
America as a source of supplies of food stuffs to Kurojxf in the future? 

3. I)es<'rd>e an<l account f<jr tfie climate of India* (L. U.) 

4* Wliitt is meant hy inland draimige ? Locate two areas of inland 
tliainage in Asia, arul de-scrilx; one <if them in detail, illustrate your 
answer hy a sketch-nmp. (U. Mad.) 

5, What |xuticulars mus*^ lx* known hefori‘ we can find out the climate 

of any ]>lace in India? Illustrate yo^ answer hy reference to aiiN one of 
the principil towns in Imlia. (U. All.) 

6 , Kspiain and account for the seasonal distrihutiem of rainfall in (a) the 

Bombay district, (/>) the Madras district, (r) Lanjah. (N.U.) 


37. India. 

1 , Recorfl the area and dimensions of Imlia from map measurements, 

2 , Kerorii tile fXMcentage of liulia which is include<i in the plateau ol 
the Deccan. 

3, Rcconl the distances from Boml>ay to Aden and Durban respectively; 
and from (.oIohiIk) tt> Madras, to ('alc^tta an<l to Rangoon. 

4* Summarise the facts on the climate India given in Chapter 13 . 

PositioiL — India lies to the south of Asia, almost exactly half- 
way l3ctween Australia and the British Isles. Immediately to the 
south across the equator lies the deep ocean which stretches from 
Africa to Australia. 

Size. — India, without Burma, is roughly half the size of Australia; 
Burma is almost as large as New South Wales, 

The people aveAge in density* 185 to fihe square mile, and the 
total populatiqn%is approximately six times that of the British 
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iSes. The valley of the Ganges has a density of population of 
about 400 to the square mile, and in this resjicct the population is 
as dense as that of the valley of the Lower Nile. The whole 
country is about as densely peopled as Western Europe. 



Belief. — In the north of India occur the southern slopes of the 
great mass of land, above a mile high, which is cailed in parts 
the Him alaya, the Xarakocnun and (he Ttana-Himidaya (Fig. 54). 

The slopes on the southern edge drop sudden^ to the lowland 
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between sea-level and an altitude of 1000 feet, which comprises 
the valleys of the (Janges and the Indus ; this lowland is known 
as the lnd<M}aiigetio Plain. 

Further south rises the plateau of the Deccazi, which is more than 
1000 feet above the level of the sea, and rises highest towards the 
west coast of the peninsula. This tableland slopes steeply down 



to the narrow coastal sill of lowkind towards the Arabian Sea, and 
slopes less steeply towards the east, with the marked valleys of the 
Oodavery and Kislna and a wider coastal sill of lowland towaids 

the Bay of BengaL 

Fig. 55 shows the arrangement of the slopes from the north to 
the south* of India and Fig. 56 shows the arrangement of the 
gradient from east to west. 



Fw;. 56 ,— Thb Deccan from West to East. 


The great rivers of China and of Mesopotamia make somewhat 
similar patches of lowland wedged in between mountain and 
upland with narrow oi>enings to the sea (tig. 53)* 

Climate.— The characteristics of the monsoon climate of India 
have been considered in Chapter I3» where the main feature is 
shown to be the winds and consequent rainfall, both of which are 
due to the pressure changes in Central Asia. 

The details of the rainfall are shown in the table below ; except 
on the south-eastern coast lands the maximum rainfall occurs 
during the summer, but in the neighbourhood of Madras and Pondi- 
otasrry the maxiipum i^ins are in the autumn (table, p. 178). 

w.o. M 
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In March, the rains Ijejiin in the neij^hlK>urho<Hl of Calicut and 
gnuluaily extend notthvvards along the western coast lands, until in 
the three summer months there are heavy mins over the whole 
country, except the south-eastern extremity and the district to the 
west of the Indus valley. In Dcwmibcr, the rainy area ^ along the 
east coast from Madras southwards. 

In India the seasons are not named as in Europe (Spring, 
Summer, etc.), but are three in number, namely, the rainy season 
in th« hottest months ; the cold (or crx>l) season, and the hot, w’hich 
are both dry. 

Vegetation. — Owing to its situation within the tropics and the 
elevation of the mountains, India contains areas which are typical 
of all the great vegetation regions. 

On the coastal lowlands arc to l>e found areas of tropical forests 
containing evergreen trees. In the north-west corner is the desert 
of Thar ; and roughly in a circle* round this are areas of grass-land 
similar to those of Bhodesla. The Indo-Ciangetic plain is cultivated 
grass-land, which is, on the whole, treeless (Fig. 57). 

The Daoean is similar to South Africa ; on the upland are grass- 
lands and the river valleys are forested ; the trees are deciduous, 
the chief tree being teak. 

The mountain mass on the northern l>order is densely forested 
on the lower slopes, and as the land rises the trees gradually change 
from deciduous trees to ,coiiireanme trees. Higher still are to be 
found stunted specimens of trees similar to those on the edge of the 
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tundra. At a greater elevation occurs typical tundra country, and 
beyond this lies the area of perpetual snow, from which glaciers 
move slowly down to lower levels. 



Fig, 57. — India; Vfc.etation. 

57 shows the distribution of trees in India, and the table, 
p. 180, shows that Upper Burma and the United Provinces contain the 
largest proportions of forest in ^he north, and that the profnrtions 
of forest in the British Deccan provinces is c\ cn greater than in 
either of these. The low percentage of forest in the native state of 
Mysore marks the arid area shown in Fig. 57. ‘ 

The areas of cultivation noted in the table, p. 180, are especially 
marked in the cases of Bengal, the United Provinces and the Panjab 
on the lowland, and in Boml>ay and Madras on the coastal sills. 

Crops. — The table (p. 181) sho^vs the production of the chief 
crops of India. 

Three-quarters of the rice is grown in Bengal and Eastern 
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Bengal and Assam ; more than half the wheat crop is obtained in ‘ 
the United Provinces and the Panjab. 


Cultivation ; Animals. 



Area in 
million 
acreit. 

Perceti 
of Ai 

Forest. 

itxiges 

rca. 

Culti* 

vatetl. 

1 Total 
Area 
Irrigated 
in million 
acres. 

1 Cattle 
Sheep. . anti 

1 BuflTaloe^i. 

ill millions. 

Ooca 

i 

Upper Burma - 

. 

1 

53 

»7 1 

8 

07' 

— 

26 1 

— 

Lower Burma - 

1 

1 55 ■ 

12 j 

*4 

— 


2-3 

' 

iiVssam 

- 

22 


23 1 


— 

3 « : 

04 

Eastern Benjgal 

- 

26 

1 

3 

60 

— 

; — 

2 8 

0 2 

Bengal 

- 

74 

7 

4S 

oq 

05 

>35 

2 1 

Unifed rro\inces 


67 

14 

52 

*05 ; 

27 

32 I 

87 

Banja b 

* 

5 Ji 

6 

41 

100 ! 

4 * 

>3 > 

55 

North-West Frontier i 

9 

4 

26 

07 ^ 

04 

1 09 

04 

Sind 

i 

30 

2 

12 . 

32 i 

03 

1 > 7 

09 

Bombay - 

- 

45 

»7 

52 

0-7 

I 6 

62 

21 

Central Provinces 

- i 

) 

50 : 

23 

33 

0-5 ; 

03 

87 

M 

Berar 


( 

11 

20 

65 

- - ' 

02 

1 6 

05 

Madras - 

- : 

7 * 

18 

to 

76 ; 

79 ' 

165 ‘ 

50 

Others 


2 

50 

32 

0 6 

03 

I 6 j 

03 

Total — British 

! 

573 

>3 

36 

35-4 ! 

«« 3 j 

107 4 i 27 2 

Mysore - 

- ! 

18 

10 

34 

09 

1 16 

I 4‘6 j 

*3 

Gwalior - 

• 

12 

6 

27 i 

0-2 

0-2 ; 

i 2-3 

0-5 

Others 

- 

20 

12 

_ 3 «__! 

14 

. 4 

1 2-3 ! 

1 

« 3 

Total — Native 

- 

5 ^ 

8 

i 

3 « 

25 

32 i 

1 9-2 : 

3 « 

Gram! Total 

- 

623 

12 

36“ 

379 

2 « 5 

' 1167 

30 2 


One-third of the cotton crop is ^rown in Bombay, and Jute is 
obtained in the two main rice-growing provinces. 

Madras and Bengal produce more than two-thirds of the Indigo, 
while nearly half of the raw cane sugar is produced in the United 
Provinces. 

The crops enumerated below arc those in connection with which 
India is important to the rest of the world ; but, for the people of 
India, in many parts outside the rice-growing areas the most 
important food crops are millou. Borghiun is, after rice, perhaps 
the most valuable single article of food in Indut ; it is of greatest 
value in the upland tracts between laL 15* N. and la/. 30“ N. 
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Crops : Production. 


1 

Rice in 
mi Dion 
cwt. 

Wheat 

in 

tnilHon 

tons». 

Cotton 

in 

mtliton 

CWl. 

Jute 

in 

million 

lbs. 

Indigo 

in 

thousand 

cwt. 

Raw 

Sugar 

in 

million 

n>s. 

Bengal ... * 

182 

04 

; 

65 

17 

870 

Eiustern Bengal and Assam ^ 

H 7 

— 

i 

267 

— 

403 

Madras .... 

48 

— 

1 

— 

20 

— 

Berar .... 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Lower Burma - ' ♦ " 

62 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Bonilxay - - - . 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Panjab .... 

— 


I 

j 

9 

470 

North-West Frontier • 

— 

03 

— 

) 

1 — 

— 

United Provinces 

— 

2 1 

2 


6 

2220 

Central Provinces 

— 

07 

I 


— 

— 

Others .... 

— 

I 0 

! 3 


— 

403 

Native States 

6 

0 I 

1 

- 


224 

Total .... 

41S 

77 1 

! 

33*2 j 

52 

4590 


It is difficult to obtain figuies to show the production of the 
remaining crops, so that the table which follows gives the details 
as to the areas of land occupied by each crop. 


Area ok Crops in India. 



Mai/e in 

Opium 

C'ofTec 

Tea. 

Tobacco. 


million acres. 


in thousand acres. 

Assam - - - - 


— 

— 

339 

6 

Ivistcrn Bengal 

A 

— 

— 

83 

366 

Bengal .... 

1-8 

190 

— 

53 

*59 

United Provinces - 

jn 

414 

— 

8 

* 73 

Panjab * - - - : 

II 

7 

— 

10 

57 

Madras < . . . 

0 I 

1 

5 » 

0 

147 

Native States - 

03 

8 t 

no 


29 

Others - - - . 

09 

6 

49 * 

2 j 

i 

180 

Total acreage 

6-4 

69S 

2 tO 

508 j 

1017 

Total protluction in 



! 28 

228 


minions - 


H 

n>5. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


^ Mainly^ Coorg. 
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Matse is grown chiefly in the wheat districts, especially^ on the 
northern edge of the plains, and on the Himalayan slopes and river 
valleys up to gooo feet above sea-level ; while opium is largely pro- 
duced in the two eastern lowland provinces of Bengal and the 
United Provinces. 

Coffee is confined almost entirely to the southern province, Madras, 
and the native st.ate of Coorg ; but tea is largely produced in the 
north-east corner, in Assam. 

Toteeco is grown extensively in the lowlands of the whole 
country. 

Irrigation. — Despite the fact that parts of India receive 
e.xcessive quantities of rain in the rainy season, certain portions of 
the country are and, and other portions require water during the 
dry season. In these areas it is necessary to make arrangements 
to irrigate the fields. The irrigation works consist of canals worketl 
by the Government, or to a small extent by private enterprise ; and 
of tanlta and wells. 

The table, p. 180, gives the details with regard to the areas 
irrigated from the waterworks. The chief of these areas are in the 
Panjab, Sind, the United Provinces, all of which are in the arid 
region close to the Thar desert ; arrJ in Madras. * 

In the United Provinces, in addition to the canal system of the 
Ganges-Jumna, the majority of the irrigation works are tanks and 
uells ; in the Panjab and Sind the irrigation works ai^ mainly 
canals, and most of these are the work of the Indian Government. 

In Madras just over half the areas irrigated owe their water 
supply to tanks or wells, and the remainder obtain their supplies 
from Government canals. 

In Sind, practically the whole of the cultivated land is irrigated ; 
Jn Madras, the Panjab, and the United Provinces only alx>ut onc- 
quartcr of the cultivated land is irrigated. These facts can be 
worked out from the table, p. 180. ^ 

Aninuils.— India contains many domestic animals, and the 
numbers are shown in the table (pp. 70-1). ‘ 

Nearly half the idieep are in Madras, one-fifth are in the Panjab. 

Cattle, tmindoM and goats are numerous in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, the Panjab and Madras, while there are proportionately 
many cattle in the Central Provinces. 
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Summary. 

1. India is about half the size of Australia. 

2. India has definite areas of mountain, upland and lowland — 
Himalayas, Deccan and Indo-Gangetic plain respectively. 

3. The climate of India is dependent upon the intensfty and 
location of a low pressure area which occurs in the summer in 
north-west India. 

4 . 'I'he Thar is deser^ ; where the Indo-Gangetic plain is culti- 
vatetl, it is treeless ; the cojistal lowlands ha\e tropical forests 
with jungle. 

6. Much of India is cultivated land, which is watered from 
irrigation c.anals and wells in the and regions. 

6. The chief crops are rice, wheat, cotton, jute, indigo, raw cane 
sugar, millets, maize, opium, coffee, t€*a .ind tobacco. 

7. Sheep, horned cattle and go;its are reared, especially in 
Madras, Hengal, the United Provinces and the Panjab. 

* QULSriONS. 

1 . Madcc rainfall graphs from the nuinl)crs in ihe .siibjoineil table by the 
metluKl shown in Fig. 27, p. 75. Which are, in each ciuse, the months 
when the rainfall i.s greatest)* Which are the months, in each case, when 
the rainfall is alswe tlic .average for the year? 

Rainfall in India. 


Momh. 

j CaJu'uf, . 

PiKina. 

j Jhaasi. 

j Darjiling* 

1 

C'utlack. 

Pondicherry- 

t 

) - i 

— 

1 05 

! I 

— 

' I 

2 

— ; 

— 

; 

> r 

05 

i 05 


; 1 ' 

— 


2 ! 

1 

05 

4 

4 : 


1 

i 4 

1 i 

I 

5 

i 9 j 

I i 

i f 

; 8 

i 

4 

2 

6 

; 36 

s 

i ^4 

1 1 

2 

7 

: 29 

7 i 

u 

I 

12 

3 

8 

: >5 

4 

11 

1 26 

12 j 

5 

9 

1 7 ' 

4 

6 

! >8 

to j 

4 

10 

' 9 

4 

I 

i 5 

6 1 

3 

>1 

1 4 i 

1 

— 

i 

1 

i *2 

12 

I » 1 

— , — 

1 — 

— : 

12 

Year. 

”S i 

*6-5 1 

365 

1 I2<i 

585 

S> 
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2 . Dcscril>e the climate of India. Which jmrts are covered with woods 

and which are desert? Give the chief productions. Give, in order, the 
names of the chief rivers, stating where they rise. (Newf.) 

3 . Wliat do yon understand by the relief of a country? Into what 

regions may India Ije divide<J in point of relief? (U. AIL) 

4. Account for the variety in the distribution of rainfall in India, Give 

a full account of the mons<x>ns. (U. All.) 

6. Write out a list of the princiml products of India, excluding food- 
stuffs, and name the place where eacn is chiefly grown. (U. AH.) 

6, Compare the monsoon rainfall of Bomlxiy with that of Madras, 
showing the difference, if any, in seaM^n, amount, and direction of the 
mons<M>n current. (U, f’an. ) 

?• Where are the wettest and the driest |5arts of India? Acct)iint for 
the excessive rainfall or drought in each case. (U. Tan.) 

8. Draw a sketch-map showing the cotists of India, the rivers (Ganges, 
Indus, Tapti, and Kistna. Show by a line the margin of the mountainous 
land that l>orders In<lia on the n«>rth-west, north, and north east, and shade 
this mountainous piirt. Write ‘wheat/ ‘cotton/ an<l ‘jute’ across the 
regions where they are chiefly cultivated. Insert Calcutta, Delhi, Karachi 
and Peshawar. (L.U.) 
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Coal PRor>uc'fiON m Inoia. 


Province. 

Thousand 

I'onau 

Chief CoalticIcU. 

Assam - 

280 

Makum 

Bengal 

8893 

Raniganj, jherria, Giridih 

Raj pu tana - 

1 u 

Bikaner 

Central India 

169 

1 Rewah 

Panjab - • : 

60 

1 Jhelum, Shahpur 

Central Provinces | 

145 

1 Mohpani, Wardha Valley, (‘hundwam 

Niram^s Territory 

440 

Singareni 

Rest - 

44 


7 ^ 7 

10065 

1 k 


JL Oil an ooti/nc map of India mark in the conl'inining ciiatricLt from 
the abort table. 

Mark, by means of arrow head* upon the mme map, the movementM of 
** m*°L‘**- P*^'^*"**:*^ frottr the fable, p. 187. 

.. the direction* of Okt capww of ctwl’ from Brnml towa/da 
iM^gbboonng cotintrica, from |be taWe, p. I*?. towaraa 

%, From the taUes, p. 19,, Ami the map, F^g; 58, mi||(e^« oom|dlete lilt 
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of the areas served by Calcutta, Honil>ay, Madras and Karachi. On an 
outline map of India show th<!Se areas by four different colours, or kinds of 
shading. 

In some cases-areas are served by two ports : can you account for this? 

3 . From t he tables, jjp. 186, 192, 195 make a complete list of the articles in 
which there is trade between Iiuliaand the United Kingdom. Add for each 
article the jxTcentage of the total trade in that article which goes to, or 
comes front, the Uniterl Kingtlom. 

TWfitttttg in India. — There is a gradually increasing number of 
miners in India ; but the output obtained from the mines by these 
workers does not increase faster than the number of miners. 
“Apparently the Indian miner has not yet reached that stage of 
ambition when he wishes to increase his earnings. As by filling 
one tub per day he can obtain quite sufficient to meet all his needs, 
it does not dawn upon him that by filling three he might be steadily 
placing himself l>eyond the risk of want.” The Indian miner 
regulates his lalxnir by the eating and drinking capacity of himself 

t nd his family. “ Some day he may bcctime bettor educated and 
spire to better things, even to the jxiint of placing a higher value 
upon his labour. . . . Some mine managers have discovered the 
hidden *^K}ssibilities of the miner, and, under their guidance, he 
has learned to work better and to show that he can appreciate the 
difference between a squalid hut and a clean and comfortable 
dwelling.” * 

At present 105,000 people are employed in the mines, which is 
roughly 1 person in 3000 of the population. 

Co<il is mined chiefly in Bengal, at Ranigatd and Jhenia. 

Coal is the chief mineral obtained in Indi.a, but the country is 
also a very important producer of manganese and mica. 


Proi>i’ctio.v ok Manoanhsf. i.n 1000 Tons. 



•. 

\\ ^Indian Province, 

li 

. 

j Mines, 

1 

Ru.sM'a - 
brazil 

i 627 

191 

j 

j Central Provinces 
f Madras 
j Mymre 

Rest . 

1.... - 

3>7 

103 

46 

43 

Nagpur, Balaghat 

\*izigapatam 

Shinic^ 



j Total (India) - 

509 

.•u. 



, ^Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India'. 
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India protiuces the second largest cuiantity of manganese-ore, 
much of which is mined near Nagpur aTO V^izigapatani. 

Production ok Mica. ^ 



Value m f 

1 ItKliau Province. 

j Quaiiitty in 

Mines, 


jC 1000, j 


5 lOXtCWlS^ 1 


India 

1 ‘74 1 

1 lien^.d 

24 j 

Gaya, 

Canada - 

-■57 ’ 


1 

Monghyr 

L 7 .S.A. • 

i 

i 50 

Madras * • 

‘3 ; 

NcUorc 


1 

Kajputanu - 

.s 

Ajmere, Merwara 


Total (ftuiia) - ; 42 


India is the world’s largest ptmlucer of mica, which is mined 
chiefly in Bengal. 

Tndla.n trade in coal.- India, like Australia and Canada, pro- 
duces about I per cent, of the worltl’s ctwli and al>out twice as much 
as British South Africa. But whde .Australia cxijorts about half, and 
British South .Africa about a quarter of the quantities mined, Indiy^ 
sends overseas only alxmt one-tw’clfth of her prtxiuct. On the other 
hand, since the large |^o[»ulatioi> of India renders her |i larger 
consumer of coal, the only part of India which mines more than is 
required for loc.al needs is Bengal. It thus happens that India 
imports some crxil from over-sea countries, chiefly the l.’nited 
Kingdom, as shown in the table IjcIow. 

Impdkts (jf Fdrkicn Co.\i. into India. 



(80 ■’/ to Bombay.) 



1 I’bou'cint! 


1 T hrm^nci 



4 

! Tonsi. 

rf>m 

r 

1 

From 

* j 

I'niled Kingdom 

1 »94 

Ispan 

S IQ 

Australia 

1 47 1 

1 Others • • 

* • 1 6 

Brili-sh S^niUr Africa 

I 3 « 

Total ■ 

. ^ ^ 

- 1 297 


In addition, there is considerable internal traflfic in coal by 
railway and by river from Bengal to all other parts of the country, 
but chiefly to Calcutta, the United Provinces, and the Panjab. 
The details of this traffic are shown in the next table, and illustrate 
the internal traffic which *must occur when one area in a large 
country produces a commodity which other areas nf^^. From the 
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port of Calcutta, coal is sent by sea to Bombay, Karachi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 

Trade in Coal. 

(a) By Rail and River from Bengal. 



1 Thousand 
j Ton^. 


Thousand 

Tons. 

To 


To 


Calcutta - 

5575 

Rajputanaand Central India 

156 

^ Bomlmv Province 

2*5 

Easlem Bengal and Assam 

144 

Unitc<J Provinces 

602 

Madras Province 

22 

Panjab - 

i .?46 

Others . , - . 

2 

Central Provinces - 

1O4 

Total - - - ' 

7226 


(fi) By Sea from (,'alrutta. 


i 

! 

'rhou 4tnd 
Ton%,^ 

) 

1 Thousand 

1 Tons. 



|To 

i 

( 

Bf>inl«y • 

icx )4 

! Rangoon • 

- * 346 

Karachi - 

395 

1 tethers 

i 88 

Ma<iras * • • * ! 

i 

1 

1 -203 

'Fotal 

1 

2136 


Indian coal is sent to the neighbouring lands across the Indian 
Ocean, and some of it reaches Hong Kong. The anne.\ed table 
shows the destin.'itions of this coal, and a rompanson with the 
tables of exports of Australian and South African coal shows that 
Indian coal competes with Australian ro.'il at Singapore, and with 
South African coal at Singapore, Mauritius, Ceylon, and \%ith both 
Australian and South African co;tl in Bombay. 


Exports ok Indian Coal froni India. 


m- 

'rtou^ud 1 

Tons, i 

1 j 

j 

Thousand 

Tons. 

To 


To ! 


Aden 

24 

1 Java 

8 

Maurttiu.s 

10 

Straits Settlements - 

204 

British Kast Africa - 

7 i 

Sumatra - 

50 

Ceylon - 

360 I 

Hong Kong • 

45 

Others - - - | 

9 1 

To^ - 

7»7, 
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Mannfactiures.— India is utmost entirely an agricultural country* ; 
in addition to the smuli amount of ■Ah.)! already noted there are 
in the United Provinces and the Panjab surplus prcnluctions of 





f, Ka/s»^bi ^ rvJhl A 

*► M.4V!af»b«4, to. If. II ^ 

> *1. n^ejontxiaiy. ijt 

4* 15-^ ijh/vp9il Sv^ aw^ti 7‘^iinp^^C* 

^ Cjiwf>pr>r«* m.** yf. KiraU iiSdmfMtr. 

^ AmtitMxr «4, 4tS, 

7. Pe^liiAvrAr. AlLdkAl«iML aiju. »<k 

i hikmmt. ^ ^ 

appareU JM»<J »>» the I’ros tnce of Bombay a surplus production ol 
cotton gor»d*. It i» thus«clcar that the peofde of I^dia are almost 
• entirely occupied aith the primary industries, agid that like the 
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people of Australia they p{X||uce a small quantity of the manu- 
farturcri articles which they need, but they have to import the 
major portion of their clothing and machinery. 

totmriukl oommimicatioiui. ~A populous country such as India 
must be provided with numerous ways of communication in 
addition to the routes round the coast by sea. The map. Fig. 
;8, shows the possibilities of river navigation on the Indus 
and its tributaries from the sea near Karachi to the foot of the 
mountains, on the CIanges*and llrahmaputra and the Ganges 
tributaries to the mountain foot, and on the Ciodaveri and Irrawadi 
many miles upstream. * 

The railways of India are also showm, and these differ in direction 
from the railways of either Australia, or South Africa, in both of 
which countries the tendency is to make one hmg trunk line of 
railway with many side bran'..hcs to imp^irtant centres of traffic. 
In India, the tendency to pro\ide railway lines across countr)- 
from east to west, and to connect these cross lines with as many 
links as possible. From Delhi, f«>r example, it is possible to travel 
by two routes to Karachi, by tv%o routes to Calcutta, by two routes 
to Bomlxiv, and thence to .Madras. 

The railvvays arc about .}o,ooo miles in length, and there are 
about 60,000 miles of metalled itKids in the rountry, 

InternAl tnAc.~ The necessity for cxisy means of internal 
communication is shown by the map. Fig. 59. 

Kach of the Trovinres trades with its immediate neighbour 
across the common IxHindary, and most of them trade with other 
Provinces across cwic or more of those Province.s which intervene. 
The directions of this trade are show-n by arrows on the map, 
Fig. 60, while the princi|Mil articles arc n.'imcd. 

There is much concentration of traffic from all parts of Northern 
India on the great p<ms Calcutta 4>nd Bombay. The Panjab, for 
example, sends apiiarei, r^w cotton, and wheat to the Provinces of 
Boml^y and Bengal, and to the ports Calcutta, Bombay and 
Karachi. 

The traffic in coal from Itcngal has been showm on p. 187, and 
this table serves to illustrate the meaning of the arrows on iltc 

S 9 

The accumulation of traffic at the great port of Calcutta is 
shown in the tabic below, from which it appears that this port 
accumulates the*goods named from Eastefn Bengal, Bengal^ the 
United Provincevf^ Panjab, Bombay province and port. It 
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also sends goods to tl|c same aj^as, with the exception of 
Bombay. 

This area served by Calcutta is sometimes called the hiiiderlaiid 
of Calcutta* 



i.« PanJ^tb 7 ^ ** Berar 

StHii a J 

^ Bisn^nt 

lo."** £ Buftgai a 4<#ai»» 
5 . 1 1 . 

£#(7^ 




^ <; A.R.J.T. 

RJ.Tjv 
X c.. V.t 


Madru *• “ 

Ap.^ MpfKtr^f 

C. * CwJi/ 
Cl,'^ 


W. - 
J. » 

O •" OpJym 
S- • Strrt 


C*. - C<fttQ0 Bq^9 T * r«(f 
R, Bi€^ Tr.« Timbft 

£aeB SrAtit tneiBPw wfti^ ffM 
u9iqhBout9 - ■ — ■» fm/ffp 

fntm a Siafm fo armfBmf SliBtB 
fmi 0 m^fghhoMT, 


VfO. T»aw* 


The hinderbnets f>f the other jfreai ports arc mimeH in the 
tabte, p. K/i ; from which it appears that ihehinderlaodsofCalctttta 
and Kai^hi overlap in the F^jahv those of Calctttta and fkanbay 
overlap m the Fanjab, the l*nite«l Provinces and Kajputana ; white 
the hioderland of Madras is sclf<oniaificd. • 
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RaII. AN1» RIVKR liORNK TRAFFIC OF CALCUTTA. 


Artri le. 

j To th« |K>fi frirtn : 

From tlMt iKwt to : 

Cattle 

Sl«H*pan«lg<MUs 

1 H. (II). U.P. ( 4 ) 

• ». (50 


Appiuel • 

C'mt 

i U.P. ( 4 ) 

; H. 

K.B.A.(io),B.(6),U.P.(3),P.(s) 

('olton ' 

; c.p. (2) • 


glMTHk - i 

1 

, H. (2). B. Prov. 

1 (2>. B. Port (2) 

E.B.A. do), B. (IS). U.P. (7) 

Kjuc • ’ 

: n. (14), <7) 

1 K.B..\. (3), B. (26), U.P. do) 

Wheal 

Flour 

: P. (7), U.P, (14) 

i 

1 

! K.H..A. do), B. (22) 

Jute 

K.B..\. (53) j 

B. (4). 

Iron an<l - 

B. (6) 

KB. A. (14). P. d), B. (15), 
U.P. (0) 

Si4jar • ! 

Tea ‘ \ 

»• ii) 

B. (7), E.B.A. (60) 

E.B.A. (8), B. diK U P. (9) 


T 

( .\t« p^Ti eti(ai{«“)» of ll)e t< laf .vei n*«*r l>otw traffic of India in each atlirJe. i||| 

H. - i U.l’ •“ UkuoI : II. I’rov. j. l{<,n<!».iiy Provutte ; B. Port* Bum- 

hay Pott ; P. Paiijali , F- It. A. ' F»xMetn ltvni;.tl and Am-aiii. 

IhNIiKRI.ANltS C»F OlUV.R \’<mTS. 

Karat hi. -"Panjab, Sind. 

Ikwnbay. I ’nitcd I'rtjvint'cs Panjal^, C'eniral Provinces, Bomliay*# 
Rajputana, Nizam’:. Territory. 

M ad ra a-. — .M ad ra i, M ysore. 

Land trade. -Closely connected with the internal trade by rail 
and river i.s the trade whit h Indi* carries on with the neighbouring 
foreign countries b)* land. 

The table below gives the total values of this land trade which 
it atxHJt 4 (»er cent of the total foreign trade of India. Bengal 
carries on a large share of this tnadc with ITtpal. Burma is largely 
interested in the trade with the Shan States, and the United Pro* 
Vinces and the North-West Frontier Province trade largely W'ith 

The land rotifc into the latter countr>;is by the fonious Ehytwr 
fMM shown in fig. 60! 



I N niA : M r N ES, MAN V FA( Tl’ k KS. C OM M ERC rE 


Lam* TkaI'K «>!• Ini»ia. 

SKufr^ of 

From 




IVr cwf. 


Nej^xil 

- i <194,5 : 

StnU i 

9 

Af^UAAi>tan 

■ ! 

North WcM rnmlicr Province 

18 

Siam - 

• ; ! 

Panjiih • • • • - ; 

I 

Olht^rs 

; 32.% 1 

Umicil Province's - 

14 

T reasure 

' *’°5 " 

Bengal . . 

25 


i ! 

Burma « 

33 

Total ^ 

t 

' ; sv>2 

Tout 

IW 




Wheat 

ICr* cwt. 

; 250 

W'heat ffcour <lo. 

f 

49 

Riro 

tlo. 

75 


do. 


•Sugar 

do. 

[ 

1 10.045 

Tea 

do. 

S 35 

IJwMcr - 

10^ U«. 

234 

* 

Cheejse - 

rk>. 

‘36a 

Toliacco * 

do* 

630 

W*I 44 

do- 

2968 

Cotton 

le^ yiU. 

2550 


i 


Silk gixxi* \ 

M 23 

Worrllcn 

do. 

1K45 

goods 



Iron and 

do. 

13,400 

Sle«t goods 

1 

1 

Timlier - 

do. 

1 546 


Indian Imimkis. 

Country *jf (HijKirx** 

UJSffulM tCM>K 
Asuitio Turkey (I JO) 


Vf;4nr(Yniw4 (a6oo) 

! ( vyUm |rj), (’hinii (f J) 
llt'^nmark f loH). 

Vmitr*\ Kinj^ck^m (69) 

j llolUinf) (546) 

, Kin|;^lom 280, 

Frutctl StaUsi aiO 
f Fcr^iji (fSaoK 
I A(t.M[f^ika (576) 

' l'ntt«rc| Kif>g<iIoin fa490) 

? Japan {598K Fiance ( 3 ^ 6 ) 

Unitcf! Kingilnm (ttjok 
<»ermarky (548) 

UnitciJ KingfJom (iO«foo) 

Siam ( 0 J) 


f ^ > hjn^f rjSkw • 

i 75 J 

Huima (6j) 
fkmiW} (71) 

{k>n>i<iy i^4)p 
Hurina (40) 
lU’Ugal (40)* 
IkmiU) (33) 

Ik-nijal ^ 75 ) 
Hanna 178) 

liengaf (JO), 
Bomljay <31) 

Itrnga! {40K 
Burma <at) 
I^irmliay (63) 

licngsil (52), 
Bcmiluty (26) 

Bnmlxiy ( 06 ) 

Bomliay (43K 
}ien|:^l (25) 
}ii>tY«ljay {45), 
lirngal (,jb) 
Bomliay (57) 


^ TtM Ogimm aitacWsf eo tli« CcMtmry tfinaHitka ; tln^ urtaclmt «o thir Fr«rvincr« 
mrm ^ , 
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Wtck -Twe Kevuee PASi&. 

ImportB into iBdin. — The prindjpal articles which are iypnported 
mto India are shown tn the above tabic, which states also the 
coast province which takes the major portion of this article. 

The articles can be divided into two definite groups: thc»e 
which are sent from the nearer countr|ps oversea, which aimost 
entirely go to*Bomh^y, and thtMe from the great manufiicturing 



tn INDIA: MINES. MANUFACTURES. COMMERCE 


countries usuntly in Western Europe, which go chiefly to Ikngal 
and Btnn^ay. 

\Vith tic single exception of sugar, , goods of the first group — 
wheat, flour, rice, coffee, tea, wool — arc produced in and exported 
ifrcnn India in larger quantities than they are imported |table below). 
Consequently these imports are to be taken in connection w'ith the 
internal trade of India ; for example, Uombay imports wheat from 
Australia and Turkey in Asia by sea to supplement ilic supplies 
received by land from the Panjab ami the United Provinces, 

Similarly, sugar is sent from Madras to the United Kingdom by 
sea, and is received by sea from java and Mauritius in the other 
coast provinces. 

of tire aecond group are iron and steel goods and textile 
fabrics. With the single exception of silk goods these are supplied 
almrxst entirfly by the United Kingdom to IRrmbay and Bengal, 
Szporte df Indian Prodiic«.-~-The goods named in the ubie 
(p. 195) consist of the first elcsen in which th^re is a small import 
trade, and the remaining semen which India does not import Imt 
exports in large quantities. 

Widi the exception of wheat, flour, butter, tobacco and opium, a 
large proportion of the quantities tif all the exports are sent to the 
United Kingdom mainly from Bengal and Bombay. The most 
important exception to this statement occurs in ccmnection with 
raw cotton, which is sent from Bombay to japan, Cermany, Belgium 
and Italy. 


Indian Trade in Million Pounds Sterling. 



T ^ 

Impart. 

1 — 1 

. Export. 1 


omss 

With 


, ,1 ,1, ,.,11.1 1, j 

i 

With 



United Kingdom • 

5» 

30 

Germany 


*4 

Ceylon - 

r 

4 

« United States 


9 

Stmits Settlements* 

a 

5 1 

Belgitim • - 

I 1 

6 

Hong Kotig ' 

K 

6 1 

France* 

» , 

7 

Anstjrntn. 

j 


japan - 

a 

6 

Rest of l^gnpire 



China - - - 

f 

4 


mu 


Other Fore^n 

tl 

JO 

Total~ 7 S*^ i 

64 

i 49 

1 

Total*-*ror«jgn 

n 

66 

1 . ri„tr 



r Grand TbiM **; 

; 

it5 











EXPORTS 195 

Exports ok Inihan Produce. 


Ariicl«. 

ToiaL 

DeMifuuton.* 

Provltdid 

Share*.* 

Wheal 

lo^cwt. 

«7.609 

U.K, (15.435) 

Sind {96) 

Wheat flour do. 

744 

Aden (903), Ceylon (il6> 

Bombay {76) 

Rice 

do. 

d8.»49 

U.K. (j 03 t)f Holland 

( 37 * 3 ). >l«n (3498), 
Austria- Kui^ry ( 3399 ). 
Straita.Settiements(4484), 
Java (1287), E{^'pt(ii8i) 

Burma (77) 

Coflee . 

do. 

^44 

U.K. (123), France (76) 

Afadras (99) 

S|igar • 

do. 

2 f 9 

Uniit*!! Kingdom (164) 

Madras (93) 
Bengal (92) 

Tea 

do. 

tozC 

United Kingdom (1509), 
Australia (90), Russia 
(170) 

Butter • 

lo* Hi*, 

345 

j Ceylon (153), Aden {61), 
.straits .‘^ttJemcnts (57) 

Bombay (99) 

Tof«icia> 

ic^iiia. 

2f 

Aden(7i,Straits.Scttletiicnt8 , 
(6), Hong Kong (3) j 

Bei^ (33), 
Madras (37) 

Wool - 

do. 

i 

40 1 

f 

UniictI Kingilom (38) 

Sind(5o), Bom- 
bay, (38) 

Cotton 

g<Kai» 

It/*)-!!*. 

1 

1 

Aden (12), Ceylon (8), 
•Strait,* Settlement* (II) 

Bombay (70) 

Timlitr 
(tcfik ) 

teutons, 

40 

United Kingdcun (27) 

Burma (97) 

opium 

lO* cut. 

90 

l^ina (17), Ilong Kong 
( 50), SlH. .Settlement* 

(19) 

Bengal (77), 
Bomlwy (22) 

Cotton • 

do. 

856a 

Japan (2245), Germany 
(1927), Bclfpum (1198), 
Italy (1065), U.K. (439) 

Bombay (69} 

Hemp - 

do. 

658 

Umte<) Kingdoi^ (301}, 
Belgium (147) 

Bombay (51), 
Beam;*) (36) 

Jute 

do. 

*4.009 

United Kingdom (5000), 
OemMiny (3000) 

Benipa (99} 

SUk 

do. 

17 

Fmnoe(ii), U.K. (4) 

Bengal (64} 

IlK%0 • 

cwt. 

3a 

U.K. (9), Egypt (6) 

■*«d»»&(33) 

Jute {pK)di 

jCld» 

ta 

United State* (4). U.K, (1) 

Bengal (99) 


Collator tliHMaiiihdi*d«oili«l^ 
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Percent A< iK Share. 


^ 

r ^ 


1 IkwtltAy. 1 

j .Sb»d. * 


Hurfvuw 

Import • , ■ • ] 
Export - * - i 

40 

42 


1 ^ 

1 ‘O 

i 

* i 

8 1 

12 1 

I 

8 

10 


TnHian tXRdo. - The importance of the firacic between the United 
Kingdom and Imiiji, which has l>een noticed in connection with 
the principal articles of export and imjjori, ap|>ears more tlefiniicly 
in the above table, where it is shown that the value of this trade 
amounts to over 6o per cent, of Indian im|x>rts and over 25 f>er 
cent, of Indian e.x{x>rtj». The importance of Indian cxptirts in the 
trade of Ceylon, Hong Kong and the Straits Settlements ts shown 
by the fact that this tnide accounts for over 12 per cent, of the 
Indian exports. 

The cotton, jute, and jute goixls sent by India to (iermany, the 
United States, etc., make the exports of India to these countries 
much larger than the Imlian sttpjfihcs sent by these countries. 

Finally, the importance of the great fKirts of Calcutta and 
Bombay is shown by the high percentages of the trade which are 
given for Bengal and Bombay respectively. 


Summary. 

1, Mftiing occupies very few people in India ; the chief minerals 
are coal, manganese and mica. 

2. Coal is supplied from India to neighbouring lands across 
tlie Indian Ocean. 

t 

3, Bengal supplies coal to the test of kidta. 

4 . There are few manufactures in India. 

ft, India is excellently served by railways, roads and navigat:^ 
rivers for purposes of traRic. 

ft. The htnderiand of Calcutta is the Cangoi Valley and just 
beyond : that of Karachi is the Indus Valley. 

7* BcNntxiy ts lint pott for the western part of the Decam and 
northwards to die tf imalaya. « 



BKlTISn ASIA 


8. There is an extensive land trade from India to Nepal 

and Afghanistan. » ‘ . 

9, India imports chiefly manu&ctured goodSp%i^ly frotn' the 
United Kingdom. 

10. India exports raw materials to the United Kingdom. 

IL India sends raw cotton largely to japan and Germany. 


QU KSTION.S. 


1. Enumerate the commotlilies in which there is trade between India 
ami c<juntrie» wl|f»«c slmrcs arc waxlml hy the Indian f>cear». 

2. (..‘ompare Ok* trade which centres un liomlay witli that which centres 
on ( jilcutta. 

3. T>ri»w a map of the I>cccaii, sJjowing the Itrmndaries of the provinces 

an<l iIk? native statm. the courses of the chief rivers, and the positums of 
the most ioi|)onant towns. (U. Pan.) 

4. Enumerate ahe chief imports brought into India- From what 

ermntries arc they brought, at wliat fairu arc they landed ? (IJ. Pan.) 

5. Wliat are the chief minena! products oj India ? In what localities are 

they f<mnd, .and to what extent arc tlcey worked ? <U.P.) 

6. The railways of the Panj.ab follow more or less closely tlw courses of 

the lndu.s anti its tributaries. Explain this fact, and say to what causes 
railway rx|iansion is chiefly due. (U. I*an.) 

7. I>raw a map of India and indicate upon it the firtncipal centres of 

manufacture, and tl»e ItKasIitics where her chief mineral and vegetatde 
prtKlucts are nlaainetl. (U. Pan.) 

8. Discujts India umlcr tire following heads: (<r) naiiifill, (^) river 

systems (c) agriculture, (i») scafxnts . (Allx) 

9. In the map of India iitsen the tianges. jnmna, Godaveri and Indus. 

Mark die areas witerc tea, coffee, -wtlon, wheat and rice are grown, 
togctlrer with Bombay, Allahatiarlv Lahore, Karachi. (CTVV.B.) 


39. Britiah Asia, except India. 

"^1. Record the cUmatk; and other facts regarding Ccyhm, Swgapore and 
Ilong Kong. 

$. Trace an outline map of the area shown in 6i, and mark tm it 
the ninail regions and the typical vegetation regiona. 

3> On a similar map mark from 6i the coalfields and the ceMding 
stations of Adefl, llauriiios, Colombo and Si^iiapoie. Mark mmm heads 
from tlw tables be!'^ to show the djMilions in which there is traflle in obiL 
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Pic. 6i. — J'OC'Ai-Eas.y A«tA. 


Coal Imports in looo Tows. 


To ; 




Fwwn 




United Kingi^im - | • 


' 75 


IiMlia . 

379 

*97 

49 

Japan - 

*$ 

*97 


AuMratta > . ^ 

S 

134 


Otlieta . - • 



>3 

Total - - • 


636 



VMdMoiU—Ofi tiMi edge of the land hemtspherev Fig. 3, tie the 
Britith poMeemon* of Otfkmf the Mnlta teltiiaiiiif (Singapore, 
Malacca, PenangX ttie PaMraieA Malag H e t a a (Peralt, Selangor, 
Megd Sembilan, Pahang) and Boot Ug (Fig. 6l), 
CSiayilM,~*PhuDe« withitf the tro{MC» tmu^y Bigh tompem* 
mat with slight rafiatkm^ a knr freieiiitt wtlh gSijpt varia^too and 
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heavy rainfall throughout the year. The table illustrates^ 

tiiese facts for the places name^ all of which except Hong Kong 
are in British tropical Asia 


The Climate of Important Port& 



t ■ ’ T 

I t s 

4 

$ 

Moktmk. 

6 f 

a 

9 

8 J& 

11 

It 

VCAIL 

T. 

Cou>nno. 

79 So 82 

83 

8a 

81 

81 

Si 

81 

80 

80 

80 

81 

1 *. 

1 - 10 • 10 - 10 

^ K) - 

20 

- 20 

20 

20 

- 20 

- 20 

- 10 - 20 

-20 

R. 

iS 21 45 

fO S i i 4 

7-8 

4 5 

3 5 

48 

MS 

12-0 5 4 

845 

T. 

RANt;<>f»M. 

75 78 »» 

8J 

83 

80 

79 

79 

79 

80 

78 

i 

76 

79 

!•. 

-7 - 12 -14 

17 - 

27 

- *7 

30 

27 

-*5 

^ 20 

-13 -8 

- 19 

R. 


2 

12 

18 

21 

20* 

' 16 

7 

3 — 

99 

T. 

SiKOAWRB 

801* 8j 83 

83 

83 

8, 

82 

82 

82 

8t 

82 

79 

8a 

!*. 

- 17 - 17 - 18 

-20 

20 

~ 17 

- »5 

- 20 

“ 17 

-13 

-»9 -»S 

-17 

R. 

1 10 5 a 

2 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

16 

16 

t 6 

toa 

T. 

Victoria (Lari’ an). 
77 82 82 83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

82 

83 

78 

82 

I\ 

“»3 -*3 -*4 

“*5 “ 

‘5 

- «7 

- >5 

- 20 

«7 

“ *3 

-21 ~ 15 

-16 

R. 

ta 8 8 

8 

8 

12 

8 

8 

8 

16 

16 

16 

laS 

T. 

Hong Kong. 
60 *61 68 

73 

80 

83 

83 

84 

82 

77 

72 

66 

74 

P . 

+ 10 -f 10 +3 

- 8 - 

20 

-27 

30 

-27 

- *7 

-3 

^7 ^ to ] 

-8 

R. 

1 a 3 

6 

»4 


*3 

*4 

8 

5 

I 

J 

85 


OnqiW. — The population th these lands is largely native and 
generally dense, and the pec^le cultivate the tropic^ occ^ rio^ 
tea, coconuts and rubber. 

Tea is a special crop in* Ceylon, where the area cultivated and 
the average crop are alnrost tire same as those fw the whole of 
India Cp^ iSiX 

In the Malay penhisula, coconuts and'rabber with rioeand paddy 
are the impMbjat crops. 
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Oe^'lcm Te». — The tea trade tt( Ceyfon caw>te«i that inland ta im- 
port fcad in pigs leatl specialty prepared for the tinmg of tea « hcsls 
and tea chests themselves from the Uniicil Kingdom, Auslratia and 
japan. 

Ckvi.om lMi*ORrs Kt>R TiiK 'Ika Tramc 

I frtw : 

lacad in (>ig« fo^ewt. | 59 Nrw Sf>tith Wii}r«t(2lK 

I j Stmfh 

Teit f.,csid - 10 ^ cwt. I 32 I* ft) 9 > 

Toi - scr\ I 1714 ? thnttfi Kiiigitom (J^K Jrulm (2% j^pettn «iS> 


Ceylon tea U almost entirely gmjwn (|> for the British Empire; 
more than half the exports from Ceylon lining sent to the United 
Kingdoia 

Ckvcon Tea Exports i?t 1,000,000 Lns. 
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Ooconut palmi aad their prodncte.— Coconuts yield a fibre 
called coir, the dried kernel called copra, coconut oil, and desiccated 
coconut. Ceylon supplies ail forms mainly to the United Kingdom, 
while Singapore and Penang supply oe^moi to Russia and France. 


cootxmiT PitoDnat nr f,<Kavip0 

- — ■ ; ' - * 


VV«n 

1 

Om,oK. 

' SoHurowt.' 

IPllir4ifh(3^ 

CSoimt. 

Now.* 

i 

I>c«k* 

OMtttd 

Coconot 

_ 1 

1 

Coir. 

Coooaet 

oil. 

Copra* : 

Copnu 1 

1 

To 





1 



Unitetl Kingdom | 

It 

12 

*3 1 

*s 

- ! 

— 

— 

(iermnny • • ' 

f i 

3 

4 


>9 1 

7 

5 


; — 

“ 1 

4 

] 

5 1 

7 

— 

Au»triai*Himg»ry i 

1 ... j 


, 

7 1 

7 1 

— 


Imtiii * - ; 

! — 

— I 

1 

7 j 

— ; 



- ! 


4 ! 

^ 



..... 

1 __ 

Russia - • ; 



i 1 

1 

8 ; 

35 

4 

Italy • 


™ j 

1 .. 

— j 

1 

6 

3 

Fntncc 

— 

— 1 

^ jr. 

} 

... j 

t8 

*5 

Olhers 

4 

4 i 

8 

‘ 12 ^ 

f 3 

16 

10 1 

■1 

6 

Trrtal ^ 

f 6 

23 ■ 

20 

63 i 

55 

'J 

83 

3 .? 


* l4iUkm« octlyv 


other prodneta. — Rice is an important product of Malaj^ia 
whether British or Native, and with p;u}dy is imported into Ceylon 
and the Straits .Settlements. 


♦Rick Trade f, 000,000 Lbs. 


From 

Imliii.t 

i 

\ Straitfi 

Siam* 

Malay Staitts. 

Otiim. j 

Total. 

To i 







Ceylon • - 

67 ^*'! 

44 

— 

— 

ao 

73fi 

Singnporc > i 

t»4 I 

9 

534 I 

3* 

70 

«3t 

Penang • | 

»35 

9 . 

_ j 


39 

aSj 

Malacca • | 




4 * 

1 

' , 

— * 

4» 


pmMy* t liicititto Buvttou 







Coflee, pepper and tapioca are tropical products which arc 
collected from the neighbourini; lands at Singapore for export to 
the more distant lands of the world. 

SlN<iAI*OKK TRADK in i,OOaOOO I.BH. 

yiJitay Sixtes. i rhitch [ " ‘ . i 

Frocn MilUtca. Rmumik. > Totat. 

FMierxtcd 5 *iow. \ j | 

Oflee - I J [ » 4 I - I , j g 

Pepper. ^ — [ » | to lO ; — • ? 4 ' 44 

Tapioca | 4 S — ! 5 | ■ 39 . «o ; 5 - 53 

To I I Fmotfe.^ IJermwry. RwiwiU. I AanWatiux , OdMtrk. j Total. 

Cofliee - I ™ I 0-5 I — ““ I 07 ' I 5-3 . 6*4 

Pepper. * 5 -• — [ 6 , 3 i 13 5 t I |g s 44 

Tapioea : iS I 6 [ ^ — i 1 1 ! g ; »o I $3 

no. — Tin i* mined in the Federated Malay Slates and in the 
Dtitcii Islands, Bum and Baitlton 


Tin Exportk m t,oot\«ao L»s. 

If 


5 

> i 

i 

5 



■ Tin 

* ■* 

*6. 

1 

6 

t •» 

37 

Tmme 

* 

59 

1 33 


5 

1 toj 

nkJC>..(>ru 


tn Malaysta, Pmk and B«sa«for me the lat^ur {mxincera. 

Tbe msfierat is coUect«dl at Siftgapmv jP’anaiig firtwi tiie 
minei; t» dMw dwmbuttd to Wattem Ei«to|Mh 



entrep6t trade 




Tin Trade in 1,000,000 Lbs. 


Front 

Fcder^^ted 

SuttWs 

jAuimd#*. 

. Slain* ^ 

LOihdffifc. 1 

Toua. 

'i.'. 

Singapore. Tin 

*7 


1 

— j 

2 1 

*9 

Tin orv 


! 6 

4 

] 

2 1 

70 

Tin 

21 

J . 1 

i 1 


7 { 

— i 

1 38 

Tin ore 


: — 1 

i “ 

5 1 

— i 

54 


: XJ s}ll4Sti s 

^ ^ K.ni«4<mt I ^ 


Tin | ,^8 ^ 

p€»aM^. Tin I 37 j 


6 


United 

SiKie*. 


«5 

t6 


Other*. 

8 

II 


Total. 


67 

64 


Tho Sntrepdt tnule *of Sis^pore and Penang. —The details 
(pp. 201 -3) about the trade of Singapore in cttflee, j>cpper, and tapioca, 
and that of Singapore and Penang in tin. cmphajiise the fact tliat 
Singapore especiaHy, and Penang to a smaller degree, are entre|>6ts 
in the world’s trade : this is due to their {wsititm on the great trade 
routes, as shtwn in Fig. 26. 

In addition to the articles already named there is a similar trade 
in sugar, rubber, rice, and copra. 


Entrepot Trade in 1,000.000 Li«. 
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Th« details given above mtb ttuxse given earlier in the chapter 
m the trade in rubber, cqpm ami rice, »hovr that Singapore 
tfielf producea little yet deab hi many arricles. 

Sffnihii* fiictnr'are iltustmted in the ned taldes, which ahmv tiui 
in^iotte Ceyloit, SingapcMre and Penang of couon and IroQ^godda 
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mainly from the IJoitcd Kingdom, and th^ exports from Singapore 
and Penang to the lands. Some idea of the prolita 

of entrep6t trading are indicated by the fact that Singapore exports 
cotton goods to twice the value of the imported goods, while there 
arh practically no manufactures. 

Manufacturko (1ooi>s in ^loba 
(</) Imports. 
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(6) Rc-jxports. 
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Federated Malay States - 
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Britiah Hortli Borneo, aasewak and lalmaii are parts of the British 
Em{»jre to the east of Singaptxre, to the trade of which they 
ctm tribute. * 

British North Borneo produces about too million lbs. of tobacco 
yearly, and this commodity forms half the value of her exports. 

Sarawak exports rubber, pepper, and some gold. 

Bgog lioos is a port fof China, and no record is available its 
trade. • 
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SVMVtARY. 

t, British tropir^l Asia'inciudes Ceyloii» Straits Settlements, 
the Federated Malay ^tates, British Borneo. ’ 

ISL Ceylon produces tea. 

3 . The Federated Malay States produce tin. 

4. All areas produce tropical articles : rice, rubber, pepper, 
tapioca, etc. 

5 . Trade in the neigl?lx>urhood of the Malay Peninsula centres 
on Singapore, one of the greatest entrepdts in the world. 

6 . At the coaling stations in Ceylon, Singapore, Penang, the 
great coal pnxlucers of the East, namely, India, Japan and Australia, 
compete with the United Kingdom in keeping up the stocks of 
coal for the merchant and naval ships. 

‘QUE.STIONS. 

1, rVscrilx* the chief products of the Straits Settlements and the Fcder- 

ateci Malay .States, their cJiicf ports, and the trade routes from them to 
Australia and Hriuin resjjectively. (I'.M.) 

2. UescrilK! C'eylon, making particular mention of the climate, produc- 
tions, and class of l.'rliour employer! on the island. (S.A.) 

3 . Draw up a list of the Hritish possessions in Aria and Africa givir^ the 

capitals and cnief .articles of export of each. (N.S. W.) 

4, What are the chief trade routes lliat meet at Singa^re? Why is it 

important as a navaf station ? (U. Mad.) 


40. Non*Bxiti8h Asia. 

1. On an outline map of Asia write the woVd Hi^ in the centre of the 
Asiatic high pressure area (Fig. 2a), and the word Low in the centre of the 
AstatM low pressure area (Fig. 23). 

Join these words by a line. Write on your map a summary of the 
climatic rurd vegetation r^ons to the north and north-west, and sdso to 
the sooth and south-east of the line you h|ve drawn. 

2 . Examine the physical map of Asia (Fig. 53). On what kind of land 
does the line drawn in the last exercise pass ? What kind of land is to the 
north and north-west? Name the Astatic rivers which flow to the south 
and south-east of this line. 

Examine the isohyet of 25 inches per annum (Fig. 8). How is this 
wriiyet situated with to the line marked in previous e«rciae? 

What line roughly divides Asia^mto two parts, the important and the 
unimportant ? 
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Posititon. — Asia consists definitely of two areas, which are 
roughly se{>arated by a line which runs from Kashmir to Hahhallsn. 
This line separates the arid regions where the annual rain&U is 
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less than 2 $ inches per annum from the regions where the rainfoS 
is more tlum this amount, and where in places there is the l^viest 
rainlal] in the wtxrld (Fig- 62X 

This line roughly coincides with the miuntain axis of Asia, and 
separate the northern and north^Wlstem plaifis,and phlteaos ihim 
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the area which is much cut up by the rivers which flow into dte 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. At the same time this line separates 
the grass ||Mid and temperate forest areas, which shade off into the 
cold deserts, from the area which is dominated by jthefsummer rains 
which we call monsoons. On the coast lands of the monsoon ;^eas 
there are forests wliich are temperate in the colder north^^nd 
tropical in the equatiNrial regions t9|,.the south. 

This line, in addition, separates ttie atiea in which occur the parts 
of the British Empire which are in Asia from the region which is 
either independent or contains p>arts of the Russian and Turkish 
Empires. 

The north and north-west of this line is comparatively unim- 
portant, but the part of Asia which lies to the east and south-east 
and south, and contains British Asia, is important. 

The main parts of this ' area which are non-British are Japaa 
(Chapter 41), China, Siam, Fttmeh mdo-China and the Bast Xndlea. 

The independent and unimportant States are Persia and 

The ptarts of the Turkish Empire are Asia lUBor and Arabia. 

The parts of the Russian Empire are Siberia, Tozlcestaii and 
VnUUkCiMGMtJL 

Tlie north and north-wost.— Arabia and Persia with Afghani- 
stan are desert or semi-desert areas which resemble the desert of the 
Sahara. The region between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates is a 
fertile region, similar to the fertile region of the Nile strip, and 
hence Bagdad has the imp>ortance of Cairo, but there is no great 
port which has so great an importance as Alexandria. The Persian 
Gulf is a backwater from the worltVs traffic, and hence no great 
port has grown up on its shores. 

Pnomicfs OF \Vk.stern Asia. 


Coukthy* 

1 

Si 

Product. 

Fersta - • ' ♦ 

Wheat (px 69), cotton, silk, opaura, rice 

A^hanistan 

Wheat, rice, millet 

Turkey in Asia • 

Wlicat (p. 69), riieqp (px 70), Mediterranean 
produce 

Astatic Rusm • 

* Wheat (f), oats (U, horses (U, cattle (f k 


sheep am] goats (f), forests (|) 


' (VactioM abov' apanwtaiaMity th* slum Um total pwxl tt ot of tfao ItaailM 

which is produoed in AsUde Kutsiao 
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The table shows the products of this area to be mainly agri- 
cultural. The importance of Turkey in Asia lies in its Mediter- 
ranean produce (Chapter 12), which provides for the trade t>f Smyrna, 
the chief port. 

The importance of Asiatic Russia is indicated by the fractions 
which are given in the table, and is largely due to the increase in 
the productivity of this region since the optefiing of the railways 
from Europe to the I’acific Ocean on the east, and to Turkestan on 
the south-east. These railways are shown in Fig. 62. 

Tho SOUtll-MtSt. — -The most important parts of Asia to the south- 
east and east are China and japan : Japan is considered in the 
next lesson ; and some facts are given with regard to China in the 
next few paragraphs. Details with regard to China, how'ever, can 
only be obtained in some cases ; hence, although it is known that 
China is an agricultural country like India and Japan, no facts 
as regards the cereals and animals of China can be given in the 
tables on pp. 69-71. 

Ci.iM.xTEs IN China. 
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Ghixiese c^jUnates. — The most important fact with regard to the 
dlimatc of China is the great variation in pressure which occurs 
annually : this has been shown in Fig. 14 as the variation in pres- 
sure of the region H. i. 

In consequence of this variation, which affects the pressures of 
TienUih, Shanghai, etc., as shown in the table alx»ve, China has 
practically the greatest variation in temperature from summer to 
winter of any part of the earth’s surface, and the rainfall tends to 
be very heavy during the summer months. 

From these considerations it follows that the coast lands of 
China do not have what is called an Insular cUmato, the climate 
is one of extremes, since China, especially towards the north, 
has an e.xccplionally cold winter and an exceptionally^ warm 
surhtner. 

In this respect the climate is a very different coast climate 
from that of the shores of the north-eastern Atlantic Ocean, 
which has been noted in relation to the winter gulf of warmth 
(p. 2 51. 

Chinese products.™ China produces raw' materials and food- 
stuffs, chiefly silk, tea, rice and wheat. 


Chink.sk Sii.k TkAPK IN 100,000 Lbs. 
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Chinese sUlc is largely sent to France and Italy, while much of it 
goes to Hong Kong, and from thence ultimately to the United 
Kingdom. • 

Russia, the United States, and the United Kingdom take most 
of the tea which is exported from China. In the case of Russia a 
large proportion is obtained by way of the European ports, 
w.o. * o 
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CHmE.SK Tea Exports in 1,000,000 Lbs# to: 
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Chine.se Rice and Wheat Exports in 1,000,000 Lbs. 
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China e.tports targe quantities of rtoe and smaller quantities of 
irliMt; but the fact that Kowloon imports rice (table, p. 31 ii 
tends to show how difficult it is to transport an^ article from one 
[xart of China to the other. 


Chinese Exports. 
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•CQlilieM BJCportn, — Other exports from China are shown to be 
coat, iron ore, wool, cotton, and camphor. Just as China bot|i 
imports and exports rice, she also imports and exports coal, opihm 
and sugar. The map, Kig. 62, shows that these various methods 
of trading are dependent upon water communications and the 
situation of the ports. 


Chinese Imports. 
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Ohinese importa.— The only articles which China does not both 
import and export are cotton goods and ootton yams, most of which 
are obtained from the United Kingdom. 


Chine.se Ports. 
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fThlimm Iwwtil — *»«*»g*»** is the most important of the Chinese 
pCMts, although it has not quite the largest population. Canton, 
Kowloon, Honkau and Tientsin follow in order of importance as 
shown in the table idx»ve^ 
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Frendb Asiatic possessionB. in Imhu, l-j.uKt* }k> '.csm-h alx>ut 
2CK> :>tjuarc nnles toriiiory, with a jjopulaiion *»l a tittaricr 

of a million. The centre of j'overnment is I’oiulicheri y, of which 
particulars as to the climate .are jfiven on p. t7^> in addition to 
French India there arc to the east of llurma the French )Hmesskm» 
on the shores of the Pacific Ocean which arc called ^*rench lndo« 
China. This territory has an area of about joo^ooo square iiules» 
and a population about i6 mtliions. 

The climate and productions are of the monsoon type : rinane it 
a small production of coal, so that this area resembles China. 

Thechief town is Hanoi, ami thcchicf ports are •atgeit and BafiteH. 

— To the south-west of Indo-China, and in fiarls havtn||f 
the Mekonjj as a common laumdary, is Siam, with an area about 
two-thirds and a population of aliout h.alf those of Frenc'h Indo- 
Cbina. Siam is like Burma, forested in the upf^er nKamtriinoos 
districts, and agricultural in the lowland fiat> of the nvers. TMJt 
is the principal forest priKluct, and rice is. the chief agricultural 
prcaluct. Like Malay-»i.a, Siam has impittant tin mines. 

The capital and chief port is ’BmugUok, 

StM\lARV. 

1. Xorth and north west tif a line fnun Sakhalien lo Kaj^hmir 
dry and arid. 

2, South anfl south'C%ist arc the wet lands. 

3* rhe north an<i nr>rth-\vesi. is rc>ni}>arati\cly uniinfjortant. 

4. South and south east he firuish Asia, ( hina and Japan. 

6. Turkey in Asia has a Mediterranean ( lunate and prcnluce. 

6, Chinese coast landskhavc a t hnuitc of cxtrernc!^. 

7* China produces silk.» tea, nre, wheat, 

/ 8. Chinese silk is sent largely to Prance and Italy. 

9* Shanghai is the most trn(>o%*ant Cdhnese jKirt. 

10* France possesses Indo-China and«a small part of India^ 
which are monsoon lands. 

11* Siam prorluces teak, rice and tin. Siam trades w ith Singapore* 

* QUESTIONS. 

1* Contrast the cUniatcs of New Zi*alaiKl ami Silieria, jiointing out the 
factors which influencty each. ♦ (U*S. ) 

2. Name the chief imports of BritWi India* ami the chief exiK>rts of 
China* (jtr.Cid.) 

3. On the accr>nipanytng map erf Asia mark in three lates. three rivers, 
flowing in an easterly direction, the most northerly and* the mo«$t soathcrly 
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ruiK*, Hrt_\ tt( Hcnj'.ti, Siam, IVscrt of (Jolji, Smyrna, Sarawak, Rangoon, 
lUnaruH. (S.Aust.) 

4, I>evriiK- a < oasting voyjige from liortilMy Ki Zan/Jliar mentioning the 

river mouths ami jiorts |>asscd oti tlie way. (U.P.) 

5, Acermnt for the fact that the population of Asia is densest in the 

valleys of the Gardes, Hwang*ho and Yangtse rivets. (Eng.P.C.) 

S, DescHiM* and account for the summer climate of (a> Northern Siberia, 
{#) Southern Japan,, (**y Asia MiiMW, 

7. Write a short note on China. ^.Scot.) 

41. JapftXi. 

1. Record the area, relief, and the diraate limits for Japan. 

2. Rvatnl the distance from Yokohama to Hong Kong, Singapore, San 
Franeix:** and I’anama- 

3. Ref«>rd the vegetation region in which Japan lies. 

4. Record the population of Japan. 

Position. — Japan lies off the cast ewtst of Asia, about latitude 
40 * N., nearer the equator than the British Isles or the South 
Island of New Zealand. 
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Sine and popnlatioi^ — 't'hc whole area is about half as much 
again as that of the British Isles and i-J times that of New Zealand. 
The trutinland, that is the largest island, takes up a1x)ut half of the 
area, and is alxutt the same size as the island of (treat Britain. In 
population Japan is about i J times that of the British Isles, about 
ten times that of Australia, while for each person in New Zealand 
there are about 70 |KK>plc in Japan. 

Nearly three quarters of the population is on the mainland, 
which has roftghly 426 people per square mile, and is therefore 
one of the densely populated areas in the w*ori(L 
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— The Japanese islands are similar in relief to New 



Zealand. The ridge of high- 
* land passes north and south, on 
the whole closer to the west than 
to the east coasts, but Japan 
lacks the great plains which are 
characteristic of New Zealand. 

The great river valleys con- 
tain the cmly lowland : and the 
lyhole country is much more cut 
up into islands .than is New 
Zealand. , 


Fite. S4.— ^HaioN. 




CLIMATE *>S 

The coast lands of many of these islands slopes rapidly down to 
the sea, and thus leaves only a narrow coastal sill. 

The main direction of the highland is parallel to the main direc> 
tion d[ the highlands of the neighbouring continent ; the Japanese 
Empire thus consists of the southern part of one of the %sto<ns 
ef tsl a ndi which are a characteristic feature of the coasts of 
the Pacific Ocean. Fig. 64 shows this connection. 
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%n ttfenlftAv Sunshine In hours. 


OUmKfeeu—Japan has a higher average temperature oa the whole 
than tfither the JBrittrh Isles or New Zealand, while its range of 
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temperature from winter to summer is considerably greater than in 
either of the other island empires. 

The changes in pressure are unifonn, and consist of a continuous 
drop in pressure from winter to summer, and a continuous rise 
from siiinmer to winter; in this rcsjtect the Japanese islands are 
influenced by their proximity to the pressure changes in Central 
Asia (p. 52). 

Sk.a.sonaj, Rains in Japan. 

( Percenmges.) • 
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The r^ns in Japan fxrut usually in the «arjn months nnd the 
winter i^hvays com|»arativeiy dry. As a rule the month of June 
is drier than cither May or July; ;iiul thus there tend to lie two 
pcrifKls of heavy rainfall per aniultn. 

The skies are slightly less cloudy than those of the Dritish Isles, 
while the sun shines usually for a longer |)eri<Ki in Japan than in 
Uritain. The average ex( ess of sunshine in Japan is as gieat as the 
average excess of sunshine in Trance in com|>arison with Uritain, 
that is, about one hour jHir day. 

Japan is a permanent storm centre, the track.s of the storms or 
QridiooiMi arc shown m Tig, 17. 'Ihe summer months of low 
pressure are the months of most frevtuent storms. 

Vegetation,— 'Owing to its heavy rainfall and mountain sIojh^s, 
Japan is a region of temperate forests: the slopes from the central ridge 
of highkind, both to the west and to the cast, arc tree clad, and only 
the lowlands of the river valleys are free from trees. The map, Tig 65, 
shows how’ largely the proportion of the forest land prejmndcrates. 

V^etatiem prodnets.— Jajian produces almut onc-ninth of the 
world's rice (p. 58X very little of the world's wheat, rye or barley 
(tablcy p. 69}, a small amount of tobacco (p. 56) and tea (p. 59). 

In addition to these pr<xiucis, Japan produces about half a 
million tons of cane sugar, 26 million lbs, of silk, and al>out half a 
million lbs. of lacquer. Formoea produces almat 4 mtllioit lbs. each 
of camphor and camphor oil. « 
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The production of these articles occupies about two-thirds of the 
population, so that Japan is essentially an agricultural country. 

Aniltials. — There are a few cattle, horses and pigs in Japan, as 
shown in the table, pp. 70-1. In regard to domestic animals Japan is 
very backwar 4 in comparison with even New Zealand. 



Under Ijrjsmd Di'tricis : , 

f. AlciiA. a. Iwate. 3. Niigata. 4. Tochigi. Oifu. 6. Hyo^ 

9. Kagiwdkima. 8. Yebim«. . 9. KuttuunotOb icx Fukuoka. 11. Hokkaido. 


Minttralo.— Japan is gradually increasing the output from her 
various mineral deposits, and she is of importance in the Pacific 
Ocean area «for her production of oosi and oopper. The table 
shows the principal mining districts marked on the map^ Fig. 65. 
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Mining in Japan. 
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Bailways. — Japan has tacked in the fiast good means of internal 
communication^ even now there is little wht?ete<l traffic except on 
the main railways (Fig. 64X llie roads are unimjxirtant. This 
fact is important in connection with the iibsence of lowiand in 
this mountainous country. 

Exkirts <.»k Japank.sk Produce. . 
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Seports of JapmoM pirodiica.^japane9e exports may be 
divided into two classes^ those which are sent across the oc«ui 
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to neighbouring lands, and those which are sem to Western 
Europe. ' 

Of the neighbouring lands^ the United States receives alnmost 
three quarters of the raw silk, almost one quarter of |;he silk goods, 
about onC'thiiti of the camphor and nearly all the tea. CWna takes 
most of the cotton goods, about half the coal, and alK)ut onc>third 
of the copper. There is, in addition to this trade into China, a large 
trade into Hong Kong of the same goods, much of this trade is 
finally received in Cbi* ese markets. 

The trade to Western Europe is mainly in silk and silk gotxis, of 
which the bulk goes to France ; there is also some trade in copper, 
of which about half goes to the United Kingdom. France and 
Germany receive camphor. 

In addition to the ex|x>rts shown in the table there is a trade in 
mistrellancous articles exported from Japan, the value of which 
amounts to alxmt ftva million pound.s. The total value of the 
exptms fr<*m Japan is thus alMnit 38 million jxtunds, of which about 
2 million {xmnds is sent to the United Kingdom. 

Japanese il6:port8.~-Althotigh Japan is largely agricultural, yet 
she is unable to grow all the hxKl-stuflfs required. The steadily 
increasing manufactures do not as yet provide for her needs. 
It thus hap|»ens that Japan imjiorts large quantities both of raw 
materials from neighbouring lands, and of manufactured goods from 
Western Kurofie. 

Jap.wksk Imports. 
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Jafxin depends on India for half her rice imports, the United 
States for flour, the Dutch East Indian islands for sugar. Petroleum 
is supplied by the United States (65 X) and the Dutch East Indies. 
Raw cotton, .which is manufactured into cott»>n gtxxls for home 
use and for export to China and Korea, is supplied by India, 
China, and the United States. 

Manufactured goods from Western Europe are chiefly cotton 
and woollen clothing and iron and steel gfnxls : the United 
Kingdom supplies nearly all the cotto» goods, nu>st of the 
wot>llen go<xls, and more than one-third of the iron and steel 
goods. 

These imports amount to alxjut one half the total im|H)rts, which 
are worth alxnit 44 million pounds per annum, the remaining 
imports being of a miscellaneous character. 


JaPAN'F.SK P<iRTS AND XOTAl. TRADK. 
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Japanese ports and total trade. — The bulk (f) of the Japanese 
over-sea traffic is concentrated at the two ports of Tokobama and« 
Kobe, altliough Osaka and Moji carry on about one-seventh of this 
traffic. 

I.ong-distance traffic, over seas to Western Europe, starts 
usually at \'okohama or Koljc in alxiut equal proportions. While 
Osakii is the port for China and Korea ; and Moji comes second in 
imjKirtance to Kobe in the trade with Hong Kong. 

'I'he trade with Asi.'dic Russia is largely from the smaller ports, 
only alxiut one-ninth Ijcing from the four ports named in the table. 

'fhe next }w)it of imfwrtance after the four named in the table is 
Nagasaki, which has a trailc of alioul one million fiounds yearly. 

The map, Fig. 64 , shows the iinjxirtance of .Moji for the trade 
with the neighlxiuring lands owing to its jxisition on the west coast. 
The tniffic of Kobe and Osaka should be considered together, as 
Kobe is practically the oat|X)rt for Osaka, just as Yokohama is the 
port for 'fokio. 

.SI'MMARV. 

1 . Japan=«ll Hritish I'.les in^arex 

2. Japan has little lowland. 

3. JaiKin is very wocxled. 

4 . Japiin is a permanent .storm centre --typhoon,s. 

a 

6 . Ja|x»n prtxluccs sugar, silk and J world’s rice. 

6 . F*ormosa prcKluces camphor. 

7. Japan prothices coal, and comi>etcs with India and Australia 
in the port.s of the Pacific and Indian f^ceans. 

8 . Japan is agricultural ; mining and manufacturing are being 
dcvclojicd. 

9. Yokohama and Kobe arc*hc chief ports. 

* 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Give an acemint <>f the climate and productions of Japan. Hoi^jldo 
the position and jxhysical feature.^ of the<ountr\' afllccl its climate? (Urp.) 

SL ITescrifie, in outline, the chief physical features, surface, climate, 
industries ami trade of Ja(sin. (U.M.) 

3, DLscuss briefly the commercial pos-sibilities of (n) India, (^) China, 

(O ja^ain. ^ (Auck,U.) 

4. Deserilx! the ports one would be likely to visif on a voyage from 

East Australia to Japan. (U.S.) 
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6* l>escrit>e llw triAik of Ju{>£in» nkclch the nmiri of it* 

lrai>>p<>rt. and <t»lc wlvai onnincrcial dtjveltipnicats ait- tikely to lake place 
^ l)cHL^evMi JafKtn an<l Aii'Simlu, (l)^A.) 

6, Draw a ronjgh sketch nmp ihc tradt^ route between 

Mettiourne aiul Japan^ >)\oaing at Icajsi ux jii><i<.iablc of oUl. {U,M.) 


42. Special Features. 

ComjTttre the relief iiwip. tib, aitb I am! a. Imagine a 

line drawn fr»Mn Sakhalun through Kashmir liagdad am! Smyrna, 
I>eaM:ril>e ilwr j>l'4V^ural feulufC's. ch*se to ihni Ime, pi) to the north and 
nofth-we^, (iu) to the v>uth and Mmth east, 

2. I^»>k up the Traxii< Sda-trinn Railway, f ig. 6a- Imagine thi% line 
drawn *»n Fig. 66. lV^.crilje the relief of rhe muntry pa^«H*<l through hv 
the railway from wc^t to ea^^t. I low nk^e^ the railway attain tire piatcanu 
east of i^ke Baikal ? 

• 

IWgi* plateftOS.—The ntain feature of Asia »» the high plateau 
land which stretches from Asm Minor through Iran, Tibet, to the 
north-e.tst of the continent. 

The f'dges of the plateau arc the high mountains of the Caura.*tu«, 
the Himalayas, etc. These mountains drtip from great heights 
on one side to the lowland almost to sea les^t, and on the Other 
side to the high plateaii, so that one sIojk »s <»nly alrout half the 
length of the other (Fig. 64). On the platoku arp other mtMtnUiin 
chains, such as the Frans- Himalaya, whicti rtse from the pUteau 
by comparatively jih<»rt slopes to heights almost eqtud to the 
mountain edges or escarpments. 

The plateau lands arc aifd ami %;indy, and are stsited by great 
wind storms, which fretjuentty blow from the wt*t or south-west 
and cover villages and fields with sand. The whole phtteau area 
thu.s tends to become desolate, apd tire explorer finds deserted 
fields. , 

The tops of the mountains are snow-covered, and hedl:^ wwr- 
mous glaciers lead dorm to the plateaus. Fig, shows the snow- 
Hiinala>‘as north of Darjiling ; the centra! peak is Kin- 
lioga. Fig. 68 shows a frosen waterfall nrair the route from 
India into Tibet. 

Deposits of coal and petroleum are fixtnd near the edge of the 
plateau in Caucasia, India, Burma, China and japan. 

To the north t|pd north-west the land drops in^sdde tertaceti *0 
the low plains whkh border Uie Arctic Ocean. • 
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The Tk»B>4ttlMi1aB BaUway cro^Hes these plains and terraces to 
Lake iiaikol^ attains the high plateau by the deep trench of a river 
valley to the east of that lake, and then drops to the tcrniini onahe 
Facihe Ocean, V’ladivostok and Fort Arthur (Fig. 6a). 

The festoons of islands which fringe the shores of Asia lie 
roughly parallel to the line of tire high plateau, jaoan contains 



67. --Tim MtMAf^vA<i Affio 


the vc4icano of Fuj»*Yama, and there arc many traces of volcanic 
action along the edges of the plateau. Japnn is visited by earth- 
quakes, which indicate that (he level of the land is not settled. 
These disturbances show that the earth movements which have 
produced the great mountains are still in progress. 

The high plateau is roughly the water perting of Asia : it 
separates the rivers which are commercially useful because they 
flow into the Indian or Pacific Oc«ans-~from th4|se which cither 
never reach the sea or reach the froacn Arctic Ocean. 
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Fic« Ffnosms WAreitrAtu 


SUMMAR%^ 

1. The high plateaus of middle Asia divide it into two parts. 

8. The south and souih>east is populated and agricuituraL 
8w Coat and petroleum occur on the edge of the plateau. 

4> Volcanoes jare extinct or active along the edges of the 
pJateao. ^ 

6. The plat^us are arid imd sandy. 

S. The high tgountains have glaciecs. 
w.o. p 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Write a general account of the monsoons, explainirw, with the aid of 

iliagranu^ their cause, the particular directions in which they blow, ami 
mentioning typical localities in which tliey occur. (U. M. ) 

2. Descrihe fully the chief plivsical divisions of India, ita rlioMte pro* 
dnctions and ectmomtc im|>ortance. Mention the chief poiiticat divisions 
and six towns of importance, ami descrtlie its method of government. 

(U.M) 

SL ** It would be well for India if the wall of the Himalavas lw«l no 
gate.” Discuss this statement with regard to tMr ph)'sical features of India 
and its internal and external means of romidunication. (U.S.) 

4. I>niw a map of India, and mark on it {a) the meridian of So* K. and 
the trtrpic of (iinccr, (i*) the Vindhra hills and the SatiMira lulls. the 
provinces under lintish administration ami tlieir capitals. (U.Clal.) 

5l l>raw a map of India or .\u.stralta showing the mountains, rivers, 
princifxil cities, and crmsmercial products. (Alh.) 

& I>iscass the economic prodwts nf three of the firiHowii^ regions in 
regard to their physical condit«jns, (a) the Asimm valley, (^) the Ik.'ccaii 
phteau, (cl the Wnjab plains, f.^) I'pper Burma. (N.l'.} 

7. Give an account of the summer and winter monsoons in Indm. SIwiw 
that in each case fdietr scientihc cause accounts for their regularity. ( B.Col. ) 

8. Trace the route of «}utckcst transit from laihore to Madras, from 

Calcutta to Bomlxiy, arni horn Btmtlaiy to l^omlon, \%'hat altcmative 
routes exist lietween these cities? (tM*.) 

9L Describe the route of tlie Trans* Silicrtan railway. (C.U.I*.) 
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THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

43. The Apierioaa 

1, Record the aivah and dimensions <jf the iw'o land nuissea. 

2. Record wltat friicii<ms of the land mass of North America is included 
in Canada, and wltat fraction of South America is included in Argentina. 

S. Record the ortimateid percentages <4 lowland, upland, and mountain 
in each of the land masses. 

4 . Rccoril the distance from Para and from New Vprk to Plymouth ; 
frrtm San Francisco to Vokoliama and to Auckland. 

Fotitioil.-‘The AawricM sefiarate the two great oceans, and 
communicate across the Atlantic to the western world and across 
the Pacific to the eastern world • on the wtrstem shores, at San 
Francisco, Puget Sound, and Victoria, the east>l)ound traffic and 
tlie wesf*bound traffic from Western Europe meet 

Sits And poirolAtioiL— North America contains about million 
square miles, and South America about % million ; the il^cts for the 
various countries are given below. • 
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. OMiada and the Dtettad Malw are about the same site as Australia, 
and Canada has a slightly larger poputatkm than that continent; 
but the pGHDulat^ of each of them British Dominions is ouich 
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Fks. AmwtCA : Riaiar. 


while in the ligeiittBe lepnhllo ihcre arc more (>eop!e than in 
Cefiadai, and they are distributed over a smaller total area. 

BeUiC-^Tbe brpad features erf the relief of the Americas (») are 
fr- g«yaLJBg ai>tam nuumeg which lie close to the snart coaai frwp 
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north to south; <ii) the low jgljuns towar?^^ 

stniHar to tlte low plains in the north of Eurasia ; anti (iiiX the 
upljintls near the east coast with the lowlands which ,tbe 9 €t''enciose. 
The east coast uplands are those of Latomdor, the and 

the Bighlaads of Brasil : the lowlands which are encIos«i are the 
Wssissipiit valley, the Amssoa valley, and the valley of the Parana 
{Figs. 6<> and 1 ), 

The western shores have practically no coastal sill, and the 
eastern shores have ncrrow sills such, for example, as that to the 
cast of the ApiKilachian.s. On the west coast there is the long 
narrow- valley which approaches the sea by a gap at Ban Franelaoo. 
A simitar valley, which has laren drowned, is the Oulf of OalUtomia,'' 
while the island of Vanoouver is the xvesiern edge of a third valley 
of the same kind. Valleys t»f this kind arc typical of the shores of 
the Pacitic Occiin. 

Biven. Tfte great rivers of America arc shown in the table, 
which inchales some of those <onsi<!ercd in Chapter 3. 


KlVItK. 

1 in 

A real of liAhin 

j RtVFtl. 

f jcn^h in 

Area of Bju4fi 

1 miles. 

i 

m vj. miCe.v 1 

in ilex. 

in M|. mikes. 

St. I^wrcnce 

I i.ou* 

1 1 

1 297, oc» j 

^ M isHtssippi 

2,6i6J: 

1 1,239,000)1 

Macke rujV 

1,100 

1 

' Rio (f rankle 

2,200 


Fra^'f 

- 740 

1 3.S,ooo 1 

^ ()rin<x*o 

b 55 o 

370,000 

C'oluiuhia 

. 930 

250,000 

J Auva/on 

3.380 

3,356,000 

iiufiMin 

! 3PO 

16,000 

] Tararia t 

2,170 

1, 200^000 


• Kfom ihc itmi <r>f Ojitario to ihe mmu ♦ — L» P)«Mi 

t MiWit%t|>pi«M)v^uf 1 S About oT ibc artsa of the Unil«d St»ce«. 


One ereat feature of tlie lonifest of these rivers is the extremely 
sli^t average fall per mileoon their lower courses. On the 


! 

as ' ..V ' 
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Ckthm0^ •MiCMteMi 

Pto- 70.— Sitvirmiw HttAm tmh Mmtitttim* 

Mlwriasii^ the fall from It. tottis to the sea is less than 500 ^ 
thus making an ax'crage fall of less than 6 in. a mile, while far the 
last 40D mtlos Uie foil is only about half this amount. flatness 
of the Mississippi Valley is shown by Fig. 70. Ttui Ml of the 
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for the last 30oo mil<ss U abncKit as slight as that of rite 
lowei^ hlississippi ; and the £ill on the Fatmaa or the FaragTMty is 
about the same as that on the Mississippi. 

This feature is in striking contrast to the conditions on the Oaaga 
and the lamhaak where the 600 ft. contour cuts the river close to the 
coast ; it agrees with the great area of lowland through which the 
American rivers flow, in distinction to the upland plateau, over 
which the South African rivers wend their way. 

The water-parting round the head watean of the Mississippi is 
not clearly marked, and that lietween the head waters trf the Pla»e 
rieen and the Madeira (the princifial tributary of the Amazon; is but 
* little more definite. 

The Maejrenate ris^er flows through a large lowland area, but is 
bounded rather closely by the mountains on the west ; it, however, 
flows into the .Arctic Ocean through a region which is sparsely 
populated, and has on this account little ^portance as a means of 
communication or transport, while the Mississippi has always been 
valuable as one.mcans of connecting the Middle Statea (U.S.A.) with 
the sea. 

The Qredt — .An alternative route from the Middle States 

to the Atlantic Ocean has atwayl been found by means of the 

Lawrenoeand the Oreat Lake*; and liecausc the St. I.awrence is 
frozen during the winter months, traffic from take Brte has taken 
advantage of the one important gap m the Appalachians which is 
marked by the Mokavk and Mudsoa rivers. 



Fio. 71.— Tae Omoir Lakir (eftw T. C Maomy 


Fig, 7f shows a diagrammatic section across the lalwa, of 
sdiicb only Lalee Erie ts entirety above sea level : this figttie 
represents the depths hot not the areas of the lakes which are 
nMBre shallow pans ; fiar ^feaamp^e, Lake Sttptriormi m large as. 





THE NIAGARA FAIJ^ 

Irej^, and is not deep enough ihe Jig bgr iiplaiidi 

qf IrelaocL 

i5ncgr«»t difliculty of the Sl Lawrence route occurs at Macuu 
Falls, where the river falls 214 feet. The Falls are gradually 
receding, and have already cut back the gorge shown in Fig. yx 
The Wailaikd Oa na l takes the traffic from Late omatio to Lake arts. 



Fic. NiAiiAMA Ckmsm, 


Panama. — ^The isthmus of Panama joins the land masses, and 
sefiarates at the narrowest |x>int the Atlantic waters (Chilf of Maxieo) 
from those of the I’acific. Across this isthmus a canal is being cut 
so thiit cKtean'going steamers may pass quickly from one ocean to 
the ^uher. 

This canal will make the western sljpres of America nearer to the 
shores of the North Atlantic Ocean for steamships, and will, 
probably, improve the trade of pyL The canal is the counterpart 
of the Sues CanaL ^ ^ 

• SUSUMARV. 

1. i* .'om British Columbia eastwards the land rises to the Rocky 
Mountains, falls to the Hudson Bay depression, ris^ to the 
Laurentian Height^ and then htlls to the s<^ 

.2, From Catifolnia eastwards the land rises to the Rodcy 
Mountains, fidts to the Mississippi River, rises to the /UUqghany 
Mountains, and falls to the sea. 

S. Front fi^io the land to the earn riseeand then fklls suddenly 
—the Amks<~“«and then falb gently to the seat— the Amaioti vattey$< i 
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aja 

4 L From V’aJparaiso eastwards the land rises shiirjily to the 
AndeSy falls slowly to the Parana and I’ruyjuay valleys, and rises 
gently over the southern extension of the lira/il uplands to &11 to 
the sea. 

& America has mighty rivers. 

8 . The Panama isthmus is being pierced by a canal. 


44. The Amerioaa: Climate and Vegetation. 

1, Record the climate factors for ln>ih laml masxs- 

2L Record the vegetation regiofi^ for bah .irc.i’.. 

3. Mark on an oullme map the ccic.^l growing umJ the ranching ar^’tts ; 
the deserU ; and die ^ore^t LiniK 

» 

dinutte regi01Uk~~.\t the (Xdar ends of the land nvisscs ot 
North and South America the winter < limaie is severe. In the 
north the winter isotherm of freezing point reaches almost as far 
south as St. Ltiuis. On the cast of St. Louis the isotherm pas.scs 
only slightly north of east, ami therefore to the south of l(ewfonii4< 
laad ; on the west, however, this isotherm )>asses tt)ward.s the nortli* 
west and to the north of Vauoouver. 

The greater part of Canada, and the United States to .the 
north-east, have cold winters. In the summer time, the summer 
isotherm, 70’ F., pjisscs along meridian 1 20" W., and thus almost 
the whole of .North America has a summer tcmi>erature alxive 
70' F. In the map (p. 24) the plateau and mountain region of the 
west is shown to have a very high summer tcmficraturc, but this 
refers to the temperature at sea level, and a .similar correction 
should be made here as in the ca.se of South .^frira fp. 26}. 

All Scnith America north of Ijit-*'4o'‘ S. has a temficraturc in 
summer of over 70’ F.,*and the highlands of Brazil are to be 
cemipared with the upland and mountain 01 the Western Ignited 
States. 

As regards rainfall, in the A mason Yallay occur the constant 
trofncal rains;, polewards from this valley the summer rains, then 
on the west sides the arid, almost rainless regions, and htrther 
towards the poles the areas of variable rains. 

The OMtMi imj a»pnmm i» 90 area of specially aold wintm 

(|k 25). . * 
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OoRSfc oliiDAtwi in Hortii AaiMieR.— The table given above 
gflord* evidenovof the fonowin^r hict« for the coast towns named 
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and for their neighbourhoods. St, JoIub’i on the east i* colder and 
rainier than Vaiisuiivnr on the west ; hut Chartestof. further soudi 
on the east, is colder in winter but Iwtter in summer than lio a 
iHMT*** ^ coinrespon^^ on the west, tm ABC«iM'""lta 4 i 

definitely w-inter rains, and should be compared with Saa pj^artseo 
^P* 49 X w'hilc Charleston has an excess raintall during the suntmer, 
and typifies the tendency of the suntmer rain region to extend 
polewards on that side of an arid region which receives on-shore 
winds. , 

Coast dimatea is South Ameriaa.— All the roast towns 
mentioned for North America have a difference Ix'tween winter 
and summerr temjit'ratures greater titan i8“ F. ; but all the towms 
mentioned in the table Itelow in South America have (except 
•a«BM AItm) an annmtl range of tenifteraturc less than 20*' F. This 
exempHties the greater equability of temjteraiurc lin the souihem 
land masses, and m this connection it should be noted that ilte 
breadth from ocean to (x'can is less in the south than in the north. 
On the whole, also, the southern towns do not experienre such great 
variations in pressure as those in the north. CarUMreaa, Ouayaqttil 
have definite summer rains, Paim has constant rains with the greater 
fall towards the autumn season, if* such a term can be applied to a 
place which is practically without seasons. AnUkfhgsate marks the 
place where the ard region reaches the west coast, and should be 
compared with the simitar places north and south of the equauir on 
the west coiist of Africa. Yalpersiso show» the commencement of 
the winter rain region cm the west coast, and should be coniftared 
with the regions of similar rains in Californi.t, near Cafte Town, 
and in S4^>uth-west Austraii.). Rio do Jaaafiro has summer rainfalL 
Inland towns and their cUmate.— AsoucIob and limay, in 
South America, have smaller annual variations in temperature 
than WlaaliMr, dt. Lonla, and Ideltstnunr, and in this respect agree 
with the coast towns. The rainfa/t at Yietefiniig is a sample of the 
almost constant rainfall, with a tendency towrards a winter maximum 
ot the Lower Mississippi Valley ; while that *3f Mi lonls, like that of 
Ohartselott, shows the tendency tmvards a summer maximum on the 
windward side of the arid regions. The comparative absence of 
precipitation in winter in Wbmipsff is an example of the dryness 
the atmosphere in very cold areas, when it is even too cold to 
snow. The rainfitll at Asanetoa should be compared with that in 
RomMra Rbodosia (pi 129), while that at AMwIlsRaMa should be com- 
pared With that in the neighbourhood of Oape Vowe 
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Vtfetl^oil/XVfdlolU.- Frt^ (h« tropical fPhests of the Amazon 
Valley we polewazd^ through the summer rain grass lands of 
the Parnciwjr ami Oriaode vaileys^ to the hot desert areas o( Cttil* 
and ArtlOlU^ Tent jjtnd Ifaxleo. On the east side of these hot 
desert areas and irt^rds the jxdes he the temj>erate grass lands, 
and beyond thesi.* the temperate f«>rests of Patagonia, and of the 
haistem ttnitod States and Bastom Canatfa. Round the shores of 
the An tic Ocean, here, as in Asia, »s the tundni, the fnizen desert. 

Australia makes more use of its grass lands for cereals and 
ranching than Africa; South Aim*ri< a---in Arg entin a, Vragnay, 
Paraguay com iwtes with Aiisir^ha, hut ;iU these southern lands 
pmvide nuu h sinaBef quantities of < ereals, and {lasturc many fewer 
animals, than the prairie lands of the Unltod States and Panada Qn 
the Ameri« art grass lands, arable farming occurs on the wetter cast, 
am! ranching on the <!rier v\est tp. 265*. 

In BcaaB and m ihe*8k>ttUk-«aet Valted State* on the windw'ard 
c«wsts occur \egctation regions fivourablc under their special 
chm.atic rircum**tances to the growth in the first case of coft^., and 
in the second case of »:otton and tr>bacro. 'Fbe climate and coffee 
growing of HIrauil should l>c comjjared with the climate and oodee 
grow ing Arabia : while the cotton and tobacco growing in the 
tjnitcd States should be com jawed with similar growths in Egypt : 
in all cases there is ae&ufificicnt water supj^l^* in a land which is 
on the edge of a jhot desert area. 

Summary. 

L America has tropical heat and rainfall in the Amazon Valley ; 
desert and arid regions on the polar sides of this, in Chile and 
Mexico, etc. 

2. Dry gra^s lands in tire interior and forest^ lands towards the 
wetter coasts liiv beyond th^ deserts nearer the polea 
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M, 3. The tundra region of North America is marked by exceptional 
cold in winter and by frosty nights even in summer (Fig. 73). 

^ America produces cereals^ pastures animals and grows cotton, 
coiSce, tobacco and rubber. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Compare the cHniates of iIm* cjutu-m and western j»rts of S<Milh 

Anj^crica and explain the causes of the diderertces. (U.S.) 

2. C^ni{Xtre and contrast the ca>t O-MTit line uj' South America frtmi tlie 

Aiiuuon to t'ajje Horn with tl»e east cfMst line of Africa. Mcnikm and 
locate approximately two of the chief pi»rts and give (diysK-al reasom hw 
their existence. ( U . Mad. ) 

3L Briefly ormpare South America with Africa m respect to ronfigunition. 
elcviiiion* slope, {xnviiion of mountains and rivers, density of ppulation and 
|wolxihte rapichty of inxiustrial devclojoncnt. (I,. U.) 

4. Ihsv-rific tlie chief topograiditcal features of North America Iretwecn 

Sian Fmncison ami New York. (N.U.) 

5, Compare S<iuth America with North Amrttca in relief and with 

Africa in climate. ( Newf. ) 

S, Descrtlse il»c iliflcrcnt Iwlts of vegetation which would lie crosSMl in 
patning southwards over the Central l^iwlamb of North America from tl»e 
Arctic Ocean to the Culf of Me\ic»», prant out how the cliituitic c«n- 
dittof» differ in <>ach lielr. (ImC.) 

7. Draw a ror^jh sei'ikm aerrm ih** mwliUc of North America from eoM 
to west. How l^s the di|ertion of tlie mountain s^'slcm affected (a) tlie 
flow of the principal rivers. (A) the annual rar^;c of temperature in the 
interior, (« > trie rainfall on tlie conatat |dain.s? • (Hng. E.C.) 

8L Into what natural regions would you iltvide North America? Con* 
trmx. the climate and prmiuctions of the l’acific arai Atlantic sewbnards and 
give reosems f<» the diflcrertccs. * (<\W.B,) 


45. CaisAda. 

1, Record the climatic and other flic^ refpuding Citanado. 

2. Examine that part ofCaiwwia south of tiielalguileof Ixmdon (^f |* N.h 
il|^what strikif^ ways doca it rlifftrr from tlie remainder? 

S. Find the distances from Winnipeg to Vancouver, Toeonto, Montreal, 
Quebec aiMi f lalihuc. 

— Caimdrt lies right aerms North America, north of 
lat 49 ” N., the Great Lakes and the St, LftwrciuiO river. In the 
east the tbile maritime »tate»~*ireir BnuunrkiK; Nomt fleeMa and 
filaea Siwainfl lalaatf—are tm the south aide of the /nouth of the 
St. Lawrence. 
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Sixe. — Cfcnada is larj^er than Australia and has a larger popula- 
tion. Both countries have extensive uninhabited areas— Australia 
in the central desert, Canada in tli^ ntjrth and nt>rth'west reaching 
to the desert shores of the Arctic Ocean. I'he latitude of London 
(5iJ” N.) serves as a rough dividing line between the two juaits. 
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The eastern maritime states have the denser fioputation. Qnebee 
hiis the hugest area other than the territories— Kaewmliii, Mneketist*, 
Fnmktlii, OngavA, Tokon— the hrst three <if uhtch are each alamt as 
large as Quebec and Oatailo combined ; Lnga\a ij( as large as 
Quebec and Yukon is almost as large as Alberta. "* 

Ontario has t^he largest |x>pulation. ' 

BeUfll —From the Pacitic Vlcean the iat\(i of Canada risc.s in 
roughly parallel ridges and valleys to the Xoehy Moontatna The 
arms of the sea arc drowned valleys, and the coast resembles that 
of Kasicm Asia. 

From the Rocky Mountains fhert: is a drop to the foot-hills, and 
then a succession of broad terraces to the 'Aalca Raflosi. On these 
terraces* are the great Arctic -dowing rivers, such as the Kaekauta; 

The Luke Region cemsisltb of broad shallow pans or riepressions 
cotttaiiiing the takes, with broad embossed uplands between the 
lakes and Hadaan lay. The Niagara Falls tumble over the edge tif 
the hard limestcme rock which occors in horiront^d sheets, and the 
water is cTodlng the wiftcr rocks which lie underneath the limest«me 
75) J ccmsetjuently the Falls are slowly appn^hing Lake 
Erie (Fig. 72). Tlie ridge of uphind^-tke KiMiieBtlaii “ ' 
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is a water-parting between the St. Lawrence and the rivers which 
flow into jaines Bay. 



Fio. 74.— NiAfiAitA Falls. 


New Brunswick and Nova Scotia contain the lower end of the 
upland, whi< h U railed the Appalachians further south. 



Fmx 7S.— Niaoawa Falls* : SuertOM. 

EiWtB.— Tlie Bt. lAwroiM and its one irnpomnt trilw^lW/tlM! 
Ottapra. have been ddiicribed (pp. tc^ 33DJ. 
w.o. Q 
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On the west, the Ft»a«r river winds in a narrow valley from the 
Rockies to the Pacific. 

On the north, the Tukon flows through Alaska to the Arctic 
Ocean. The lladmisle with its tributaries, the Peace and A th a ti ee c a 
rivers, and its lakes, drains a large portion of the uninhabited area, 
and, although navigable, is useless since it flows into the Arctic. 

Lake Winnipeg receives the Saakatekevan, and its outflow is by 
the llelatm Bleer to Hudson Bay. 



Fic. y6^^CAMA»A : Wmtm ^AlttWAVt^ 


t. AjkImt. \ 
S*ttll See MiariTv 
3* ColMkh^ 

4« SmfiMrry. 
Kdc»c«raiy.'' 


f. KUm^ik^. 
iMlfXIMl. 

^ Mofiimil* 0 

f<x T<iron(«<. 

f 


tf* Ottawa. 

tp. Wtnmp«g. 

f v IfiiHfaui. 

• S. Vancouver* 


Oli]||ftto«*~ln mid-mnter the whole of Chnada, with the lexcep^ 
tion of Vancouver Island and the neighbouring mainland, has a 
temperature below freering* point. The coldest area is in the 
ne%bbcwrbood of north-west Hudson Bay, and the fuithef a place 
is firmn this area the warmer it is. Consequently, east of the 
Rockies, only the St. Lawnence valley has a rainfiill of a in. in 
January. From thh Rockies to the Pacific the raihfiill is gradually 
heavier ^vdiite Nova Scotia has 4 in. of rain in that month. 

In July, the populated part of Canada varies tn temperature from 
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50*^ to 70” while there is a rainfisll at least 2 in., except in thp 
valleys of the Upper Saskatchewan and the Fraser. 

The interior of Canada tends to have a higher pressure than the 
low-pressure areas of the North Pacific and Iceland (Chapter 8), 
and thus the wind is wsstsdy from the Pacific Ocean to British 
Columbia, and westerly or north-westerly from the land to the 
.North Atlantic Ocean. The on-shore winds of British Colombia 
and Nova Scotia account for the heavy rainfall on the coast lands 
(Fig. 76). 

Climatically, Canada has therefore three regions, the svr/ vrarm 
u*i»ter ref^n of the Pacific coast : the wet CQlder winter region of 
the Atlantic coast with warmer summers than British Columbia : 
the dry interior with cold winters and hot summers. 

Vegotation. — The line drawn on the map (Fig, 76) a little 
north of 1, 12, and 9 would separate two regions. The north has a 
density of population of less than 26 people per square mile and 
IS forested ; in the extreme north the forest changes to tundra. 

A narrow strip on both sides of this line contains three regions, 
the fiOTMrted area of British Columbia west of the Rocki^ the 
prairie raglo&ieast of the Rockies almost to longitude loo* W., and 
ihe mlxatf wooA and grass land further east. 

A targe part of Canada is devoted to arable ftrmtng* ; whi^t is 
mainly grown in Maaltotaa, Saskateliawaa and Ontario ; oats are 
grown almost cveryllrhere, but especially in Ontario ; and bcnley is 
grown largely in Kanitolia and Ontario. 


Canada : Ckrkai. Production : Animals. 
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Canada grows about twice as much wheat, twenty-^ve limes as 
much oats, and nearly fifty times as much barley as Australia ♦ !». 87/. 
On the other hand, Australia has more cattle, Queensland and 
Ontario having about the same numl>er. Australi.'i has nearly 
twent>'-fivc times as many sheep ; but Canatia has nearly four times 
as many pigs as Australia (p. 89). 

Ontario and Qaebeo arc the provinces which have the hirgest 
number of animals. 

Trade in products, etc. - The wtK>l pr<xluccd in Canada 

is about 7 million lbs. j>cr annum, mostly c»>mjng from Ontarla .md 
Oaebec ; of this nearly 2 millU>n lh>. are cxp<»«tctl vp. -5J!. 

Saskatclwwan has a .steadily increasing prtKiuction of cereal^, and, 
according to the latest returns, is the premier rrovim e ftir lx»th 
wheat and oats. 

D.ORV l*KOtit ( TION IN C ANADA. 
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The dairy produce of Canada is mainly confincrl to Ontario and 
QmrtMMB, where the majority of the cattle arc reared : about half the 
butter produced is sent to the Onltad XhuTiiloin, and nearly all the 
cheese {p. 253), • 

The only meat exports of Canada of importance are bacon and 
live cattle, and practically the whole of these exports arc sent to 
the United Kingdom fp. 253). 

Canada produces in comparison with Australia practically no 
wool, about two-sevenths as much butter, but nearly fifteen times as 
much cheesy while the export of bacon from Canada exceeds the 
total prddttctitm of Australia very considerably (p, 
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As regards wheat, Canada sends to the United Kingdom nearly 
all her exports of this cereifil (six-sevenths), but the total quantity is 
*only about two-thirds o^‘ that sent from XiuUa, and is not quite 
double that sent by Australia (p. 88). Canada; however, is the main 
British source of the oats which are sent to the United Kingdom 
from the various parts of the Empire ; she sends four-fifths of her 
total export of this food-stuff. 

Within the Empire, Canada supplies the Mother Country with 
food-stuffs in greater quantity than any other part in the case of 
pats and cheese ; the supply of meat from Canada is eqmitlcd by 
that from New Zealand ; the supply of wheat is exceeded by that of 
India. ^ 


Summary. 

1. Canada exceeds Australia slightly in area and population. 

2. Quebec and Ontario have the larger populations, and rear 
the majority of the domestic animals. 

3. Canada has mountains in the west, lowlands in the middle 
and uplands in the east. 

4 . The St. Lawrence, with the Orcat Lakes, is the most 
important watenvay. 

6. Populated Canada has warm summers and cold winters. 

6. The w'estem coiist of Canada is warmer in winter than the 
eastern coast latitude for latitude. 

7. Canada produces wheat, oats and barley : the wheat and 
oafs are exported largely to the Mother Country, 

8 . Canada rears cattle and pigs, and supplies meat and cheese 
to the Mother Country. 

9. India sends more wheat to the MtHher Country than Canada, 
New Zealand as much meat, Australia and New Zealand more 
wrooL 

l(k MantttdM, Saskatchewan, Ontario are arable fanners* lands, 

QUESTIONS. 

1 , Write •» account at Canada, with special nderenoe to (d) elitnate, 
0} mowntain system, (c) river system. (N.Z. 

8. Describe the dimett* of Canada fi) in its eastern puts, (S) in 
eetttnd parti, west of the Rodty Mennlalna, , ^ (G^) 
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3. On which cot^y is England most dependent for toppiks? Illustrate 

your arrswer \>y statistics. , (L.C. Com.) 

4. Describe, with a sketch map, the gr^ lakes lhat separate Canada 

frnm the United States pf America. Give the characteihand the productions 
of tite country borderiiig the lakes on each side. (C.P.) 

5. Contrast and account fur the climates of. Britiidt Columbia and 

labrador, and indicate the resultant eflfect on the development of each 
district. (L.C. Cbm.) 

/ * 

i > 

46. Canada. Minerals, Communications, eta 

1. Mark on an outline map the minipg districts named in the taUes, 
pp. 247-8. 

2. Mark on an outline map the towns named in the list, p. 249; and 
show the trans-continental railway lines made and projecteoL 

3. Draw a sketch map of the St. Lawrence river and the Great Ijskes 
to show the traffic rouiev Mark on the map particulars of the articles 
carried and the ships which carry them. 

Forests. — North of the populated region fp. 243) there is the 
area of the temperate forest, where the trees are felled in winter, 
tntns{>ortcd by means of the snow to the streams, and by the 
streams after the thaw to the main saw mills. The forest pr^uce 
is largely timber, wood pulp, wood tar and turpentine. 

QtulMo and BrltlSti Ooltunbiia are the most densely forested pro- 
vinces. 

Canaij’an Mineral Production. 
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llinsrsls. — Canada prodxices about as much coal as Australia, 
jmatnly in Hov^ Scotia and British Columbia. Iron <»re is mtn«) 
and worked into pig iron and steel largely in Ontario } the cldef 
steel wewks am at Radnoc, iP<la»d» and “•aa.”. 
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Ciold is mined in British C<»lumbia and in the Yukon district to 
provide about of the world's pnxiuction. Silver, lead, copper, 
nickel are mined largely in Ontario at Cobalt ami Sudbury. 

Petroleum is obtained in Ontario, and asbestos is mined near the 
Ottawa river. 

Othkr Minerals and .Mineral Products. 

Chief Uisuict. 

{ * 

Lead < million U*s.) - - - - j 49 ‘ 

Copjwr (million IIk.) - • - ’ 59 , Sudhurv' (Ontario) 

Nickel (million Urc) - - - • 20 f ISuilbiiry (Ontaru») 

lV!n»leum (mdlio!! gallons) - ,23 laimbirm t^>unty (Ontark>) 

Pig iron (thousantl tonsl • • • 607)1 Sy«lnc\\ Hamilton, Ra<lrM>r, 

Steel anti steel gra-xls (thoii.siiml ttm>) 6S3) Mullanil, SauU Stc Marie 

Canada is hke Austr.ilia in regard to the fact that the gold 
discoveries in the west at British Columbia and Western Australia 
respectively have Ixien responsible for the [Krpulation of those 
areas; British Columbia has not die dniwlKuk of an insufficient 
rainfall, ami has the advantage of extensive coal supplies and 
fisheries. 

C A N A r ) l A N F LS H KR I KS. 
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FifllieiiML — The shoals which are known as the^A*^^^ New- 
foundland are famous fishing ground fur cod: and, therefore, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have important cod fisheries 
<Fig. 78)* The rivers of the West Coast are notable for salmon, 
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especially the Fraser, and the British Columbia salmon fisheries 
account for one-quarter of the value of Canadian fisheries. In the 
many rivers and lakes, fish are numerous ; and therefore even the 
inland provinces have a small fishing industry, ehidfiy in trout and 
white-fish. . 



Fu*. 7 ^,— FIastkrw Canada* 


1. Sf. Johns* 
a. 

t- St. Jt>hru 

4. 

y MotTircaL 


6^ OltawA. 

7, c olvilt. 

8 , Stj jlbur>*, 

9, Tofioofo, 


to. llAmikon* 
fi* Ihiffjllo* 

I?. 

13. S^w V’oric- 


14* Fort Alh«ii)r* 

15. Midland* 

16* Sherbrooke. 
t7* Albany. 


Towns and PopuIation 


(i) Montreal {450,000), Toronto (325.000). 

(ii) Wirjnipcg (125,000). V’ancouv»r (85,000), Ottawa (83,000}, Quebec 

(75.000) . Ilamtllon (70,000), Halifax (50,000), St. John, N-H. 

(50.000) , Ixmdon (50,000), Cjilgary (4.2,000), Victoria (40,000), 
Edmonton (25,000). 

(tit) Kingston (20,000), Branlforc! (20,000), If all (t 5,000), C!harlottetown 

(12.000) , Wimlsor (16,000), Sherbrooke (16,000), Guelph (15,000), 
Petcrl/omugh (17,000), St. Tliomsis (15,000), Fort WiUiam (18,000}, 

Regina (15,600). Stratforx) (15,000), Montcalm (12,000). 

ti 

Towns. — Canada is like Australia in the small number of towns 

with a population of more than 10,000 people ; but ia not like 
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Australia in that there are no large cities like Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The towns named in the above list are shown on the mape 
(Figs. 78-9X and will be seen to lie on or near the great lines of 
communication by rail and river from east to west. 



Fic. T9-—CAMADAi RaILWAVU. 

C.P.II-— CwMMlijin Farilk Ry. C.T.I’. R. ^(Jraod Trunk Pacific Rjr. 

G.T.R. Tnmk R>v C. X. R. Notth^rn Ry* 

I- Winnipeg- 7* Sf- K«rrtri. 13. IWiff. 

a* Ottawa. 8* VrantforU* 14- Calgary* 

> Qtieb«c- ^ 0>art<»tcetawn. '• 15. Regina* 

4* M<>vifreaL 10* Fort ChnrchiH 16, BattWfort!. 

5. Sl John. If. Hherltfoohe. 17. Halifax. 

VictotitL, 11. KrlmontOfir*^ JLc Fas. 

i.: 

CmnnnmicatioDt. — Owing to its great extent in an east and 
west direction, and to the fact that the forest bell reaches close to 
the St. Lawrence river, the main development of ratlwa)rs in 
Canada has been in making a trans-continental line, the Oamsdian 
fneiie Balliray. At the present time this line is proving tnsuf* 
ficien't for tJie devdopmeot of tlie cmintry west Irf* Lake Sttperior» 
so that other trans-condliental Bnes are being nnde, the Grand 
Trunk Fac^ and the Canadian Norfhem. TImbm lines of 
communication are shown 00 the map (Fig, 79). A 
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Canadian Canal Traffic : Tonnage. 
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W* traIBc. E- Kaa ward tfailk’* 


tn addition to the railway traffic there is the river and lake 
traffic. From t.ake Superior to Lake Huron there are the too 
{SauU Stc Marie) Canals ; to avoid the Ni:i)tara Falls there is the 
Welland Canal. 'I'hese arc shown on Fij». 77. By means of these 
canals there is a large, traffic between Canadian and United 
States ^rts in vessels belonging; to l>oth nations. The total 
temnage engaged in this traffic is alxtut six million tons, which is 
one-third of the tonnage which passes annually through the Suer 
Canal (p. 148). The Canadian s|iips are mostly user! for the traffic 
between Canadian |x>rts, and the L’niied States ships are mostly 
used for traffic between ports of their own nation. 


Canaihan Canal Traffic ; r.tx>DS. 
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Two-ffiirdaof the total Canal traffic passes through the “Soo* 
Canal, and one-quarter consists of &n^prodnce, mostly grain. 
The «astem ean«d^ are used for timber, etc., as much as for fitrm 
j^eodace. ^ 

9!n4d. — Canada supplies ftx>d-stnffii largely to the Unittwl King- 
dom ; tunber* udiol and minerals mainly to the United States. 
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Canada sends ver>’ little of her pniduce to other countries thAn the 
United Kinjjdorn and the United States,' and, with the exception of 
tea and coffee, receives very little from any other countries. 

t 

Canaiuan I.mi*orts. 
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Canada imports fixxi -stuffs, such as rice, whic h she cannot j^row ; 
raw matcriaK such as cotton,^which she cannot piiKhxe. anti such 
as wool and ctxd, of whic^ her prtKlurtitm is less than her needs ; 
and manufactured jjootls of all kimis, of which the textiles arc 
from the United Kingdom and the iron and steel gtXKls from the 
United States. ^ 

Oceanic comntnnicationg,»- For this trpde Canada depends on 
the rail and river traffic to the I’nitcd .States (Fig. 78) and on the 
ocean routes to the I’nltcd Kingdom. 

Oceanic navigation terminates during the winter months at 
Halifax, and during the summer months at Montreal, whtcli cannot 
be reached in winter ov«ipg to the ice of the St. Lawrence. 

Much of the tralhc which centres on Mcmtre&l is grain traffic, 
and consequently during the period between (he harvest and the 
beginning of the ice there is a great rush of traffic eastwards. 
Tbe^Soo” Cana! is closed by ice for about one-third of the year. 
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Canadian Exports, 
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In ordor to relitve the rcHuItiniK^ con^e>tion, it is sujjjjcsted that a 
railway Ijc bu»lt to Hudson Bay. as shown in Fij*. 79, and that 
ships for the United Kutgdont should s^iil thence instead of from 
Montreal. If a glol>c lie examined « v\in be found that Hoatreal 
and Pori Oliarolilll are lx>th al»ut tfic^sjime distance from the 
British Isles. 


Canadian Ports : .Ocean-going Ships. 
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Montreal and Quebct\are the most important Canadian ports ; 
they are used by the largest ships. The smaller ships which 
frequent the other ports are mainly engaged in carrying goods 
along the coast. 

Summary, 

1. Canada contains large forest areas with trees suitable for 
timber and wood pulp. 

2. Canada, produces coal, iron ore, coj|>pcr, lead, nickel, silver, 
petroleum. 

3. Can.ada has extensive fisheries. 

4. Railway coinnuinication in Canada is from east to west, and 
is tnins-continenial. 

5. The difficulties of the St. l.a»rcncc nav igation arc overcome 
by canals. 

6. Canada trades chiefly with the United Kingdom and the 

United States. , 

7. Pressure of the gram traffic from the wheat lands may cause 
Hudson |lay to l)c used for steamship trtiffic. 


Ol.^KSTrONS. 


1. Contra.st <*ana<la ami Nvw Zealand* as outlets for the Rritish 
emigrant : write umkr the following henda : 5kope, clnnatc, resources. 

(N.Z.Kd.D.) 

2L I>niw a map of that part of Canaria which is .siluated outside the 
Arctic Circle, arul indicate theroi'n the (mncifMl features and towna. 

, . tU.A4 

3. Ormpare the trade pH.wtir^ through the “So«i** Canal (Saalte 

Ste Marie. Lake Suricrior) with that of the Suer (anal as reganb its 
nature, amount, and ckstination. (U.3.) 

4. Describe the principal protlocts of Canada and the trade rotitet 
from Cjumikt to Limatm and Mellsrurne rcspecovciy. 


6. t»ri«fly the St. taiwrenre river laufn, *l^int oat the chief 

adrantages which Canada derives from the use of the .Si. Lawrence river 
and the lakes as a commercial highway. |Onh 1 

iSw S tmnsportalfon of the neceawiiy 

•mponug lor umtMst (g/) for Ohs ptodtidlioti 4r p^wrt. 

^ fOwf I 

7. CeH^tiaatOuMdaMKl AtistraJItt as fields few 

(Sc. Bd. tknt.1 
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Discuss Uie value of the Canadiait Paci& Railway as a fink between 
(a) Eastern and Western Canada, (b) the mfierent parts of the British 
i^pire. (C.P.) 

9. Give an account of the production! and commerce of Canada, naming 
the chief ports. {L.CC.) 

10. Compare the “Soo** and Suez Canals with respect to position, size 

and extent of traihe. (L.C. Com. ) 

11 . Consider the extent to which Canada is available for the growth of 

wheat, anil descrilie the water route for the transport of grain from Central 
Canada to England. ( L. C. Com. ) 


47. Other British PoBseasiona. 

1 . Tabulate the cliinatic and other facts regarding Newfoundland and 
tive British West Indies. 

2 . Make a tracing of the outline of the land from the niap (Fig. 69). On 
the tracing make two circles, with centre at Bemiuda, Soo and 1100 miles 
respectively in radius, Wl^al do you notice al>out the |>osition of Ik^rmuda? 

3 . Revise the feels given in Cliapler 14 on sugar poKiuction, and in 
Chapter 5 on tropical foreisits- 


Ansii in • 
j tbfn^saml 


P<Mml4iK»n 

in 


AntnxAb in thoujcaiMiv 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Newfoundland 

* 

1 43 

120 

; 230 

I Labrador 

* 

4 

Jamaica * 


4 

854 

Balmmaft 

- ; 

4 i 

60 

Other British West Indies j 

3 , 

• 842 

Bermuda 



• 

British Utmdnrss • 

• 1 

S 

4 * 

British Guisna 

, i 

9 * 

298 

Falkland Inlands • 


7 • 

2 




33 78 

109 16 


78 ao 

5 I 700 


Site, pO«ltioii,,«tc,~The Colonir of Newfoundland inciudos 
Inlvndor, and lies off the east of British North America. The 
itland of Htwfinuttflaiul is about two^HfUts the site of New ZeaUutd 
and about twice that of Ceylon. The population of Newfoundland 
is a litUe itunre than half as dense as that tat New Zealand. 

iMnatatfa is a coral island^ with numerous islets, lying olf the coast 
of the United States ; it {i<» about 800 miles fbm any pc^ on the 
SMtem coast of'the United States. ‘ ^ ' 
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The Bzllilali West form a large |>ortton of the West Indian 

Archipelago : Jamaica is the largest islantl, and has a dense iKipu* 
lation, about 300 to the st|uare mile, of which a large proportion aM» 
negroes or of negro descent. ' 

Britiati Bondnraa is a small colony in Central America, and Britiah 
Onlaaa a larger colony— twice the sire of Newfoundland, three- 
quarters that of the United Kingdom — on the north shore of South 
Americx ^ 

The Falkland lalanda form an archipelago in the South Atlantic 
Ocean about as large as British Honduras. 

Climate, etc. — Labmdor is tundr.'i. Newfoundland is colder 
than Nova .Scotia. The West Indies British Honduras and British 
(.Htiana are tropical, and c<tntatn trojucal forest trees, fiom which 
mahogany and logwtxKl are prmluc ed. 'I’he F.dklaml Islands 
have a rainfall of alx>ui 30 inches {icr annum and frei|uent mists 
with a cold climate. 

The domestic animals of these |x)s>essions are few in numlxjr, 
e.xcept in the ca-.e of the Falklanrl Islands, where there are many 
sheep, (iuiana and the British West inthes have, however, extensive 
pasture lands, which could carry more cattle than are reared there 
at present. 

Newfountu-and Fish Exk>rts, 

KjfuJ. i ! Pcri.entasj^ to : 

C«xl - j 157* Tortuga! (33), Spain (iji, It.ily {lO}. Bra/il (25) 
Herring i 77 l C,ana«la ( 22 >, C'.S.A. ( 23 ) 

Salmon j 17 ; L'nitesi King^iom (jH), Canaria (44), Br. W. Indies (6) 

I^ilkSter i 78 Cnited Ktirgd«>m {321, Canaria ( t3), (iernwny (41) 

Fish oil 186 United Kingdom (64), f'anada {5), I’.S.A. (20) 

Hewfoondluid illlieried.— Th^ (*rand Banks of Newfoundland 
are notable a.s one of the two sea areals which have extensive 
fisheries. The harvest of th<f sea is so plentiful that fishing Beets 
are attracted from Canada, the United States and Western F.urope. 
'JThe pet^le of Newfoundland have the advantage of proximity, and 
nearly all arc interested in the fishing industry'. The total export 
of this work is v'alued at about ^2,000^000 per ,annum ; the main 
product is ood, which is sent to the countries of I’ortugal, Spain, 
Italy and Brazil, which require fish fi>r food pwing to their 
adherence to the precepts of the Church of Rom^^ 
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The h^rriniT trade ii» local, while the prmluce of tlie salmon and 
lobster tlslierics, as well as ihe flsli oil, is largely sent to the United 
Kingdom. 

TioN OK Cask Stcjar in 1,000,000 Cwts. 




Hfttisli KnipH*- 


!>ntjvh AmcrrK.'i- j 


U.S. Kmpirc 

22 

Iiuha * 

41 i : 

Trinidad - 

I 0 

t'uRi 

•24 

Auvtraha 

39 

Harl»a<k»s - * j 

I 0 

java 

22 

Nalal 

04 

famaii a 

0 5 

( >!hrr V * *0 *gn ( 

>untiKs iS 

Mauritius 

3 5 

Rest of W. Indus 

08 

Bniish Kinpire 

5s 

lin 

1 0 

lU. (iuiana 

2 2 



I U . Am# ri# a 

5 5 



Toiai - 

141 

']#.ral . 

>5 4 

iMtal 

5 5 


Cnzi6 SU^ar. I he Hmish Hmj)irc prodiu es alxuit one ihiid of 
the worlds pr<KUi< non of canc ''iigar. and alnjut one-tenth of tins 
IS proiiuced in Ihnish America. IJnnsh (iuiana, d'rmidad and 
Barbados are the < Inef grower^ ^ C hapter 14 

Some of this sugar is sent to the UniK'il Kingdom and to 
Canada, but a large portion of it is sent to the I 'nued Slates, aiul 
is relurnt'd thence to the West Indies as icfincd sugar. ^ 

KxeoKTs <IK DoMKslK BK<>l>r<r IM kn i a<;ks;. 

Bahamas - ifemp S.,/. 071, font ( C,A ./ ^}>”rlgc 551. 

Jamaica ‘ < \hski { I \ A'. 47 1, cs k onuy ( \ .s'. . /. 74 i. I i,\nanas { I \ .S'. . /. 8S), 

otlicr fruit 54"))^ it^gw^wx! 30. 

18). law sugar 70* { \ A\ 23). 

B<trl*adt>s - Raw sugar ( 40, (\A\ 2^S, f\S.,L >2^. 

Trinidad • Asplialt i U. A.. /. 59, {\A\ 1 5K cocswi ( ^ ;.s. .4. 50), oK'onuts, 

etc. 9cfi, raw sugar (f* A. 52, Ca«a//a45), 

la-'cwaid I?;. - 90), hmrs 1 f " A“ 70), n\w sugar ( 80), 

liennmia * Onsi)ns {(\S,,>L 98), p»tat*H*s 90). 

Bf. Honduras Mala>gany ( I A" 69), { ( \ A\ 93b cedar ( f A\ Oog 

ruhlx'f ( f A'..'#, loo), ox’onuls < ^ \.V. .4. looK 
Br. Guiana • Rice (/h\ IT. ffuiirs 93), ^*>ld \ l\A\ 92). 

Oth^r products. — Coooa is sent to the I'nited Kingdom and 
France from Jamaica, Trinidad and the I*eo\vaid Islands. 

Oooonats and* copra are sent to the United States from Jamaica^ 
Trinidad and BrilHsh Honduras. 


w.o. 


R 
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Fruits art grown in the Itahamas, Jamaica, anti the Leeward 
Islands, and are mainly sent to the United States, especially the 
Iwnwiuut of Jamaica. 

Tropieal forest products • mahogany, logwtvxl, < cdar ^ are sent to 
the United Kingtliun from llritish lliindutas. as well as logwood 
from Jamaica. 

British (iuiana grows rice anti mine-' gold. The rice ftirms part 
of the large supplies of this focKl-stutf w Inch ate rctpiirctl by the 
West Indies. 

Bermuda supplies early vegetables t«> the United Slates. 

l u 



1 

: h N t 



It f 

> 1 M 

1 

? 


: l,.n- 

•r! . * 

" ru 



jik ftv ' 

5 * 

hdui 


! ^ 2 
‘ ? 

5 

1 - 7 

f mj-s 'f < 

2 1 


f c 
r 

7 

^ t .« •'.a'*,r'* 3 rA 


2 




. 




■ ' r • ' ' ... 1 .iiJJ,..,!, 

Newfoundland 


>5 

\\ 

» 2 

\z 

u 

1 1 

2 4 

Jamaica - 

40 

i 

4 » 

2 4 

2 2 

f 

57 

2 (f 

BarliacUrs 

42 


U 

1 2 

2 ; 

40 

25 

0 0 

T rmiftnd 


u 

2 ; 

2 1 

25 

t 2 

5 * 

2 0 

Other Hr. VV. Indies 


( 1 

45 

i 4 


20 ' 

Ih 

t 2 

Hennuda 

>•> , 

*5 




1 

On 

0 1 

British lfondnra<4 

27 


55 

0 4 , 

42 


57 

0 2 

British (iuuina 

55 

•t 

y 

50 

1 7 

4 ; 

40 

1 5 

« 7 


Tntde. — The smaller parts t»f British .Xmeni a illustrate l>y their 
trade two controlling factors. In the case of the trade with the 
United States there is the factor of uearasss ; although, as shown 
in Chapter 4'>, most of the trarle is <vifh New York, v\hich is not the 
nearest United States jKirt. In the case of the Ignited Kingdom 
the factor is that which unites the Krnpirc. 

Most of the expirrts for fo<xl go to the I'nitcd States, and most 
of those which are raw materials go to the Unlterl Kingdom. 

Most of the foo<l -stuffs imported arc supplied by the United 
States and most of the manufactured goods- -cirtton.s, silk.s iron 
and steel gorxisr- -arc sent from the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom supplies rlc* and tea; which exemplifies 
the eniarapdi trade of the Mother Country. 
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In connectiorj with the supplies of meat, butler and cheese there 
are two possibilities to be noted. The first is that Canada may 
increase her ptopoi ti<»n of supplies ; the second is that the |yerds oC 
cattle in Jamaica and British (iuiana may l>c incitiased and thus 
supply the needs of these colonies. * 

ClIlKK AKrKl,K.‘i iMPOkTKD. 



1 

St 1'1‘UJKS I KiJM ‘ 


Tt> • 

Ut 55 tr«! Kit 

} Caiiad.x, 

i I'niied Statesi. 

\ewfoui»ilan<l 

. 'I'iM ( >1 s .i[>jurt’l 1 77 K 

1 Huttir 147). 

Meat <84), jx*troleum (90), 


tcxtiU s <72J 

j 1 hfONf (<)7)» 

i < CIC.lts t 75), 

; i<-.i (2<>) 

: sugar (74) 

j 

i 

( 

lialmmas 

Kkc ^S6). (44U 

1 

: Huttcr (93), cheese {93^ 


^54) 

i 

i 

; meal (99 h sugar (25), 

ii‘\tdost45) 

j*iniaira 

Apparel Ituficf n5*« 

Hutirr 055. 

Meat <81 h huttcr 149), 


iy 6 ), ruv 1711. 

ii'tn 

1 fish 1731 

i 

cheest,' (73J 


Mutter mS|. frMiltw 
fit c (40), troit (751 

; l ish < V>t 

Huttcr (52^ flour (90), 
sugar <97) 

TnnicLKl 

kuT ^25^' ifoii 
! i<'\ii!< 1751 

Fish ^74) 

I 

( heese (76), meat <92) 

Rest of lir. 1 

Tt'Xtlles rf( c 

HutU*r(l4l. 

Meat (89), butter (53) 


j iron ^^wxis 

ciicess' 175) ' 

Ikrnuula 

J Tcvlilvs 1671 

j 

. ButU-r (07), 

■ ci>>-csc(UX" 

Meat (icx)), provisions (80) 

Ilr. Honduras 

! Appiircl (52K (t'xtiii'v . 4^1, 


Meat Ooo), butter (83b 


1 }ur<i>^are \ 

* 

t hcese (67), textiles (49), 


1 

1 

* Q 

baitiuarc (62) 

Hr. (Iuiana 

Iron goods (.Soi, icxtiles 
(S71 

l‘wh (Soi 

Meat (96), cereals (80) 


( I'hr AfC r>crc’r'nr.'iii;t^ f>f each couiUrj*. 


In the case of sugar, it is |H)ssiblc that the raw sugar might be 
refined on the sjHit and thus change the value of both imports and 
exports of this coninnxlity. 


Summary. 

*1 

1 . Newfoundland has famous fisheries. 

2 . Bermuda is a coral formation and supplies the United States 
with early vegetables. 
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3. The British West Indies supply tropical prtxlucts — cane sugar, 
bananas, cocoa, coconuts, copra, logvv<K»<l. 

i. British Honduras supplies mahogany, l«»gwo<xl and cedar. 

5. British (iuiana supplies rice and gold. 

6. The Falkland Islands rear sheep and supply w<.>ol to the 
United Kingdom. 

7 . The United States and United Kingdom co«n|H'tr for the 
trade of these lands. 

8 . The United States g.iin by reason of their nearness and 
trade tn food--,turt‘>. 

9 . I'he Uniteil Kingthmi g.iin'. by reason «if the Imperial tradi- 
tion and tiach's in raw inatenaU am! manuf.ictures. 


48 . The United States. 

1. Kcn.ni the rhm.itu" and ■ (her t.K'ts rrg.vnling tlii*. are.i. 

2. I'ltifi the <h'(.ifi> I-, from .Nevv \ ork t>> >.iti Irani is4<>, .\ew Orh-aiis 
anil Montreal rfsj)f‘. ti\.v-!) . 

3. kesord tiu- pr* uliu tion of the l’nit*d .St.ites a.s percent. rge** of the 
world pr*Kliicti*>!i of ('ere.d> <p. fx/i, .ii;nn.»ls ip, 7oh wimjI (p 441, cane 
sugar, cotton and toUveeo (jip. »,), c-mI and non tp. OJf. 

Position. The United .Stales c.xtend from lat. 49' N. in the 
west ami the (ireat Lakes in the east to the (iulf of .Me.\ito, and 
from the Atlantic to the I’m iti* < >< can. 

Size and population. I'he United .States are almost as large as 
Canada, larger than .Austrah i, and have a jKtpulation tune that of 
the British Isles p. 289,. They cont.'un the most densely {^mpulatcd 
parts (){ America. 

Relief. — Westward-^ from the Atlantic the land rises to the 
Appalachians, then falls to the Mlsslasippi and rises again to the 
Rocky Mountains. From the Rockies to the Padfle, ranges of moun- 
tains and valleys alternate. 

The Appalachians form a barrier to communication from the 
coast %vest wards : this harrier is highest in the south (Figs. 8t 
and 82). 

The map < Fig. 80 ) .shows the points where the navigable rivers 
end ; the spaces without nacigable rivers are the upland.s and 
mountains. The Atlantic rivers arc navigable to the “fall line,” 
which i-s just aliout too feet alx)ve sea level 
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THE UNITED STATES 


The lowland of the Mississippi Valley extends eastward in the 
Ohio Valley and westward in the Missouri V'alley, 



Ckfcaifo 


f90t 

tutm 

* Ft*. 'a 

Flos. 8« AND »N^ TttK A TEA I A T M f ANN. 



The western mountains the «‘«>ast ranj^es run north and south 
and enclose valleys whnh lie m the same dmv tion. Only (he 



Ft«>. 8j. — O kvsku ih VKi.umsroNR Park. 


Coliuntila river breaks through the ridge and is navigable for some 
distance eastwards from the FaciBc. 




COLORADO CaSoN 363 

On the east side of the Rocky Mountains there is a great 
national reservation, Yellowstone P^k, in wiiich the natural 



Fic. 84. — Thr Cocorado CAjJioN. 

beauties of the land arc preserved. Here arc evidences of volcanic 
activity, among which the chief are the geysers (Fig. 83). 

Olimate and vegetation. — The main facts about the climatic 
and vegetation legions have been described in Chapter 44. On the 
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east sitle of the Roikies the fohn effect (fj. 30^ which is locally 
called the chinook, is felt on the upland plateaus. 'Ehe arid condi- 
tit>ns of the South-Western I'nited States are well shown by the 
fact that the rivers cut dee[) the sides of whi< h are not 

worn dtwvn by rain. I'he best e\ainple o< this ts the canon of the 
Colorado River t Fig. 84V 

Productions. — Many isolate<! f.u ts h.ive been gt\en alnnit the 
Unitetl States in Fart 1. • they ate h» ie lepe.tted with additions. 

I’miko S I \ I »■ s Fk'UUi III IN'' 

. r* r 

) ' U '.li ( ti’t ► ''T A It, * 


tui! ‘ ' t 


WhvAt 

07 j 

2' > 

k North I>aht»s:a, 

Nt hraNK 4, IiuIiAita, t >hi‘N 


S<x> 

-'S 

I vv-va. \\ Mihrtcsf'la 

Barley 

H-)0 


\lK.iir s it South iKihi'ta, 

( ihloirtia 

Rye 


- 

1 ' i* S.V i\ asu i, Nlhhiv^un, \SiM'»aistn. 

Mai/e 

2fK>4 

77 

lovva, MisS'iun. Nt hraska, 
Kansas, I luiiana, < Uth ♦. 


IN 

2( 

35 

Ilhnojs,, lf>ua. *1 1 \as, K-ihs..4s» Ne 




hraska. 

Sheep 


10 

M attana, \\"\ Ni w Mc\no, 



kiktia >. ^ * tah, < 


S6 

40 

1, lIlifaHs, \f hraska. C)hH», 

< Baltic 

71 

■ ?*/'s ‘ 


Kaiwis, Iowa, Illinois, NIsssouri, Ne^ 
hraska. 

\Vt>r>l 

27 t 

1 

! 1 


\V\oTnin^', \lontan.i. New Mexico, 
klaho, t fah. 

Toliacco - 

7«7 

1 

1‘in ^ 

t 

Keiuucky, North Carolina, \ irginuu 

Stifjar 

1 t 

i s 

kiunsiana, ’ 

Cotton 

2 6 

i 

^ r>2 

Sfuuh (‘artthna, Mississippi, Clcorijia, 
Aial <una. 

Cfxil 

400 

1 

i 

iVnnsvIvanki, We.st \ ir^inia, Ohio, 
Illinois, 

I ron <^rc - 

4 + 

i 

< 

Minnesota, MirJiij^un. 

iron - 

2 f 

; 

f Vnnsylvania, ( )hir,. 

Steel 

19 


iVnnsvIsania, Ohio, 


• t- or the oC tliPMc con'%uU ili« WalUNlAp, 



FARMING 


This table shows that the coal and iron trade is localised in and 
near the Ohio Valley. Cotton is grown in the south — the cotton 
bolt ; 4 tobacco rather further north—the tolwooo iMlt; and cereals 
further north (Fig. 85X 



Kmrry Wnifecr nc 

^ 0 jr, C/. •» Cotton, “ Tobacco, SM. -» Sheop, 

Cattle, PI. » Piga, 

Those letters fngicaie the districts takers production is greatest in proportion to area* 


I* It,. 85. Fanminu in *1 iiK Uni i ko S i a ife^s. 


Sheep arc re.-yed on the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
away from the other animals. 

Horses, cattle and pigs w'cur where maize is grown. Wheat is 
largely grown in the states west of Lake Michigan. 
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THK UNITKl> STATKS 


* 


UNiri;i) Sr.vTKs I'kodto, K!c. 



j AftHtuii 

tjuartcf 


1 MifllOM 

M I'liou 
Iltv. 



tu 

I>l V i sj t.>\. 

. 

*1 

j 

J 

& 

!| 

J 

J 

r- 


ji 

i_i 

1 

North Atlantic 

12 

5 

Q 




19 

97 


«4 

Sonili 

31 

> 

2 


1 2 I 


12 

49 

it 

8 

Xi>rth ( Viitral ^ I a^t ^ 


lb 

35 

i 



4S 

1 14 

83 

37 

,, ,, tWrMi 

1 2o 

41 

41 

12 


•» 




43 

South 

sS 4 

f» 

0 



230 

55 

>54 

3 ‘> ‘ 

»5 

far 

t 

t 1 

7 

s 



^7 


. 54 S 1 

«74 

Total 

> ) y 

’'I 

ICX> 


• i 

r »7 

207 

71^ 

561 ' 

271 


For f'arinuj}^ purjK>s( '> thr St.itc,>. rM.'»y Ix' siimmansed in 

tlie >i\ t!i\ i-.tons ',ho'.vn in the alxne table anti «n tiic map Fiy. 85 , >. 
The map* slu>w> the totton anti toba< « <> in the ^outh. tlie cereals m 
the north central <tistri< ts vtith the < attle anti ami the ^hcep 

in Ohio F.vrt'pt Tor the sheep m^the Far W'cst, no other p,irt of 
the I'nitetl States is important for a^iM iilturc. 

I’NItKl) SlATts MfN>k\i. I’kiMM l Is oTMKK THAN 
< <)\? \Mi IkON. 

} {*• '> r> f i.:r 

^ r. ..f U tif !t,’ r%#n f SfAffs. 

i fN I' 'fhit 1 1 * 

nttllfon !>/ I 

StUrr • [ ^ ( oloratlo, Ncvafla, Mftntana, Utah, 

(ioM I 45 ' 2 y (’olor.wlo, C'alifornin. Ne\a(la, Alaska. 

|?hwtlA-in4j tO! -I 

Cf»pf)cr 404 ; 60 Nfonfaiiii, Ari/ema 

lA'Hfl ' 302 30 Miwuiri, idAhfh 

Zinv - i 1S6 26 Missouri. ♦ 

Fetn4iun» ' 7286 - — Oklahoma, ('alifornta, Illinois. 

I !Ks, I ! ^ ^ 

Merevtr) * j l 6 | 21 ? (,*aiirf>miH. Texas. 

Tl.e aF>ove tabic shows how important arc the United States as a 
source of certain minerals. The output of lead, copper and petroleiuii 
IS greater in each case than that of any other country. 
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40. United States: Communications, Trade. 


VV*jrk out the perccntajjcs o( the total trade of the United States which 
occur with the four <hvisions shown in the tables in this chapter. 

United States Trade (Five Princtral Countries). 



COUNTKV. 

Value in 

Chief Af titles rF«'TC<?nUigesX 


Unilcfl Kmj4<l<»m 

40 

Linens (loi^ cotttms (9), tin (S), iron 



aiui iron *7). 

To 

» • 

• nj 

Raw cc^tton fjl ). meat 1 23), rereals( 10). 

From 

(rermany* 

27 

<’‘on<*n (12;, rhemKaI.s <I2). 

To 

t * 

47 

Raw M;Uon (47)a cereals (6). 

Fn)in 

( anarla 

«3 

TimlK-r (34 ^ coj>|>er (7), coal (5). 

Tn 

» * 


('oal <I7)* iron and steel ^ckkIs (20). 

From 

France 

20 

C'otton (ilU sdk j^oods (14)* 

' 


1 

^ wine (5). 

To 

» V * * 1 

i 0 

Raw rtitton (46), copper (13)- 

From 
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Oonunonications. — The United States has grown by successive 
movements of |>cop!e westwaids from the states in the north-east, 
near New ^'ork. 

The ntigrations of jxtpulation westwards passed beyond the 
Apjxilachians usually through the Hadaon Valley to that of the Ohio. 
Some people journeyed b\' tortifbus ways in the valleys of the 
AppaUachians, but the journey was *long and difficult. Others, 
fewer in number, passed westwards and northwards from the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

Consequently, the railway liTies shown in the map (Fig. 80) have 
led to a concentration of communications at New Tork, and this city 
has grown larger than its neighbours Boston or Philad^phin. 

'I'he Mlsdasippi and the Oreat Lakes form another line of com- 
munication which runs north and south, and on this line lie ChieSigo 
and New Orleans at the ends and 8t. Louis at the junction with the 
east and west route. 

The Ohio valley has always been important as a route of trans- 
port, and the localisation of iron and coal industries has made this 
valley more in^prirtant. Pittsburg exemplifies this importance. 
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By sea. communit ation has always been easy fiom the Eastern 
States to Europe across the Atlantic : but from the Western States 
the sea journey has Ijeen rtmnd Cape Horn, and this journey is long 
and difficult. Hence the numerous transcontinental railway lines 
and the im]X>rtancc of the Panama Canal. 

(jiri.K OF Mkxico Tr.vok TO Umtei^ Statfs. 
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Trade. — The productions of the United .States are almost 
sufficient in cjuantity and kind for the needs of the people ; yet 
there is a considerable import trade and a much larger export 
trade. The United Kingdom is the most imixjrumt trader (p. 267). 

'I’he countries of Western Europe supjdy cotton and linen goods, 
while the United Kingdom supplies iron and iron gtMKls. (iermany 
supplies chemicals, France supplies sjlk g<xKls and wine, and Holland 
sends tolxicco. 

Canada, as the nearest neighljour, supplies timl^r and copper, and 
Canada is third in rank as a trader. 

In exchange for these gotxls the United .States supplies cotton 
and other raw materials ; also food-stuflfs — Ixjth meat and cereals. 

The trade of the United .States with the rest of the world is best 
considered in three parts : with the countries on the (lulf of .Mexico, 
those on the Pacific Ocean and those on the South Atlantic Ocean. 
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From the lasds near tii#Chilf of Moxloo the United States obtains 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, rubber and mahogany—all tropical pro* 
ducts. In exchange the United States supply cotton goods and flour. 

Mexico and Cuba arc the most im[K)rtant of these countries : 
Mexico chiefly protluccs minerals ' p. ::78). 

From Padfle Ocean landa the United States obtain nitrates, tin, 
silk, tea, wool, sugar, coffee in exchange for pettoleum, flour, tirnl^er, 
cotton and iron goinU. 

The trade of .Australia and New Zealand^with the United States 
is small compared with that uhi<-h these countries have with the 
United Kingdom pp. </>, 67). 
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The United States recci\es raw materials and food-stuffs from 
the Soath AtUntie Countries chiefly at New York, and supplies pet* 
roleum and dour to this area. ^ 

Porta.- With an extensive coast line, ^he United Statc.s has 
many ports, the most imjxirtant of which are named above. 

The great feature alxiut the. ports is the outstanding importance 
of New' York. 

The Atlantic and (julf ports trade chiefly with Western Europe. 
The Pacific pfjrts trade chiefly with China, Japan and the United 
Kingdom : while the Lake ports trade chiefly witif Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 

The articles of trade are usually food-stuffs and raw materials for 
manufacture. 
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{V»im» tainted as U.JL show mor. than 33} per cent, of total trade of port, or as 
Opamore Ibriui pttT c«nta of totAl imfiort or export of the commodity Ibr U.S.Ah 
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Trade of New York, 

1. Countries (percentages), 

Cnited Kingdom (21), (Canada (1), India (2)* Australasia (2), 

(iermanv <I2)» France (0). Italy <5), Holland (5), Belgium (jK Spun (2). 

t'ulw (6), British West Indies (l), Brazil (6), Argentina (J). Mio^lco ( 2 I. 

China U). Jafxin {3), 

2. Articles : Im{>>rts, 

(>\er 90 o| t‘»lul : Flour <( anada}» gum arahud Fg> pt l, HHiKt iH W l.)^ 
hg'^ rrurkf*\ u alnuuuts fSpiinjl, tin platen |1 .K,», 
v^ire rt)^U <Sv\edenk tin ^Sts. Setllemrnt^ and C.K,). 
l arjxrts (Turk*‘\), appucl (C.K.. ( >cr. K 
07 90 . Oatmeal {V K, K mai aroru iltal\), earfiphor tfupin), 

indigo d h r. k ctU>c** * fira/il ), rotti ai g* I . K. , t »er ), 
roir flndiO, linen H\KA. turraiUs (frre«<tK 

lemons tltalvu ruhher iHra/ilg silk g^wKlstl r y. tanc 
sugar f<'ulr,\L 

J3 ^ /o •* < {Mextredr liem}) Hra]> K jure { Italia u maiulla 

H'hihpfuru l^ufter it an., IXui. j, l>eet sugar i(»er u 
tea tjapiny. 

3 . Aff/< Jes • Fxf>>rN. ’ 

<)ver 00 ot t<ttal ; /me ore tllolk'i 

67 90 ^ ,, ( ‘opj),r d ier , Vr., C.K.), rf>n»>n g^wnls (( hlHHik steel 

rails K an. ), Ij^'ef { L\ K, ), relincd sugar < Nc>% foundlandl. 
33 % o Sinokc<l hsh (VV<si Ind.), tiiin fl’.K., (icr., 

1 loll. ), toljsiro > < I ’ . K. ). 

New York. — The trade of New York is* alKjut half the trade (;f 
the United States. 

New York trades vuh the %vorld, and imports most of the mis- 
cellaneous articles needed by the .States as well as a large share of 
the linen, silk and iron gocxls imported. 

New York exports zinc, copper, l>ccf, petroleum and tobacco as 
raw' materials, cotton goods to China, steel rails to Canada and 
sugar to Newfoundland. 

From a first glance at the map it would be expected that most of 
the trade with the (»ulf of Mexico would l)c through New Orleans, 
but the table fp. 268> shows that New York is more important in 
this trade than New Orleans. 

Similarly, it would be expected that the Pacific trade would be 
concentrated at San Francisco, whereas New York \s much more 
important than .San Francisco. 
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In the same way New York is the most importallt port for the 
South Atlantic trade. 

These facts make it possible to say that the hinderland of New 
York is almost the whole of the United States, and that this is so 
is due to two facts, the concentration of lines of communication on 
the Hudson X'alley mouth and the greater density of population in 
the North-eastern Slates. 

The situation of New \ ork is not ideal for a large city ; the map 
n-'ig. 86. shows tliat the city is built on a narrow island between 
the Hudson and I’.ist Kivers without room to expand, and therefore 
it has been ne<'ess.iry to s^ilve the problems of htiw to find accom- 
miKlation foi the population winch the enormous trade of the city 
h.»s I'oncent rated iheie. 

Nevs York has c\|>anded .nioss the East River to Hr<K>kIyn by 
three budges and one umier-iocr iuIk; i.nluay : aertrss the Haarlem 
Koer to th<‘ Hionx by fo'ii biulge'^ ; and at ross tlie Hudson Ri\er 
to jersey <ityan<l Hoboken by three undei-nvcr tunnels, which 
aic Used for electncalK driven tMuis. 

In the main island. Maniiattan. theie is a gieat rush of traffic 
along a noitli and s<nith line ; an<l t«> rope with this there are three 
levels of iiains oveihcad, sliallovv and deep tubes. Todeal with the 
traffi* from across tlie rivers there are the tunnels and many ferries. 

M t)st <if these feature > are shown on the map, and illustrate the 
way in whic h nuxlern engineering ha^ had to devehip in order to 
dealnvith the lesults the ; 4 e<»^raphical ffirces which have con* 
cenlrated the I’nuetl Slates on Xevv \'c7ik C ity. 
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Alx>ut onc*eighth of the j>opulation of the United States is con- 
fined to the twelve largCsSt cities, of which nine are jxjrts on the 
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The other three towns, COaveland, Pittebtuv and^ Obudimat^ are^ 
in the Ohio Valley, in the industrial district 
COiloago, Kaiiiai Oity, 8t* lk>ais are important cattle and pig markets, 
and deal with nulHons of animals per annum. Omaha, BnflUo and 
Hew York have large sheep markets. These centres of the trade in 
animals are on the railu^ys to the e^ist of the gracing lands, which 
lie chiedy l>elween the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 

MinneapolU, l>ulnth, St. Louis, Kan Has City arc important centres of 
the trade in cereals. 

olt:stions. 

1 . t onipar*' ('hina and lijc rnitc^l Statev rosjxvt to climate, sur- 

fa(t\ nvcf sy^tein^, |)r<Ki*»ris ancl resources, manufactures and industries, 
l>€N>ple. (Alb.) 

2. Descnln^ that ^>ortion of the Tnited States of America that ites 

!K't\\t en the Atlaniir vin«i tlic Mississippi, (U.A. ) 

3. t'ontrast the it s of the Atl.intic C’o.ist t^f the I'nitcd Slates 

%vilh those f/t th<* r?^uns of the inlern r. (L’.S. ) 

4 L DcM'rilR* the thief ph\ sita! diMsi^ms <»f th<* I'nited States of America 
and th<* naturi' am! tMu^es t*f their c^nn ites. Sh<ov ho\^ in (he case of four 
of its proinment citK s their .tnd dt vel.»pment have lH.en influenced 

by economic or strati gic eonsuh raiions. (L\M.) 

6, t'onfrast tin* natuial and vonmiennal resources of r'anatia and the 
Unitcfl Stales. Refer c'-jnciallv to the Iransi om jnental and fireat I.akes 
trade. ^ (N.Z.Ed.IX) 

6, I VM^rilie the rivei s\ stems an<l over sea trade of the United States of 

America. (Newf.) 

7 , On .1 map of t!\t' Unsted .Slatc-^s mark : (al the river systems. {/^) the 

grazing, grain, mining ami manufacturing arca.s ; (i j Uic exact location of 
20 important cities. ^ (Man.) 

8, Xamc ami locale five great on the Atlantic Coa*»t of the 

United States, What two great cities are siluale<i on i^ake and 

what cxprris are stmt out from them? (P.E.I.) 

• 

60. The ShojTe L»and8 of the Gulf of Mesdeo. 

1. Ckmlrast tfie climate of the Mediterranean lands of America with that 
of the Mediterranean lands of the Old World* 

2. Contrast the pisitum of the pro[x>s<*rl Panama Canal with respect to 
(i) the land hemisphere (Fig 2), (ii) the mutes from the United Kingdom to 
Singapore and New Zealand. 

3 . Compare the .summer rain grassdand.s — savannahs — of the Orinoco 
with those 6 f the Sudan in regard to nearness to oceanic highw^ays of 
communicatiorv {Fig, 26)* 
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Fio. 57.-*CeNTKAL America. 
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4 . f’oiujKm- tlu‘ st'ini tk‘s< rt area of Mexiro aiul that of the South-Western 
St.Ucs with tli<' M'liii <les»-rt areas of Africa anil Soutli- Western Asia 
in rei^.itil tti nearness t<j oci’.injr hi^ltrr.tvs of coininiinication (Mt;- 26K 
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Size, l>OSition, etc. N’oaily ail the countries named above are 
shore lands of the (riiif of Mexico. Cuba is the larj^cst of the 
islands in tiie ( iulf ; and Salvador, uhich is the smallest state in 
Centr.il .America, lias only slimes to the i’.icific Ocean. 

Mexico is about as l.ii^e as I iance. (iennany and Scandinavia 
combined, and about one fifth the si/e of the l.’nitcd States, with 
aixnit one-sixfh of tlie population^of th.it country. 

Cuba and Ooatemala arc eai h .-’loyt as laiyc as Newfoundland, 
and have alKiut ten times the population. Honduras and Datcb 
Ouiana are aixml as larj^e as Cuba. 

'I’he other states .ue small ^nd sparsely populated. 

» 

Relief, etc. - .Mexico is an elevated pl.i(eau with two escarpments, 
or I hfir ed^es.'and a coastal plain to the (Iulf of Mexico ; in this 
r«“spect the country resembles South Africa. The only important 
river is tlie Rio Orande : tliere are numerous water-courses which 
are nvers only in the rainy season, and in this rcsjvect Mexico 
resembles the :.emi-arid regions of the Old WorUl. (Fig. f>-) 

The vvatcr-p.irting Ix'tvveen (he Atl.intic and the Pacific Oceans is 
near the Ws*st Coast, and the elevated land continues with g.ips 
southwards to Panama and Ciolombla. 
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Colombia contains the northern einls of the Andeo, and between 
tliem the valley of the Kogdalona : it in* ludcs a sinall portion of 
the catchment iKisin of the Orinoca 

The lower Orinoco valley forms Venesuela ; while the Ottlanas 
extend from the shore to the northern e<ljj;e <»(' the < atehment basin 
of the Amason. 

East of the Orinoco there are wide <. <vistal plains. 

Mexico. — .About 9 per cent. t>f Mcxk o is forested ; jier cent, 
is pjisture land ; and aliout (> per < ent. is tuit vated. 

The chief crop is aisal bemp, uIim h is >pe< ially useful for ship's 
cables, and is only ^rown in Central Aineru a and the it.ihainas. 
Mexno protluces aliout .pK),o«x> tmis annualh. .Mai^e, wheat and 
barley are also j^roun p. <*> ■ 

With the spteatl of the cultiv.ition of aliaifa on seini-desert lands, 
as in .Arizona aiul .Ari,’entin.i, the c.itfie iiuiustr\ of .Mcxko, whuh is 
sin. ill at present. shouKI incre.ise. 

Mexico IS mainly a mining’ lountry. 

MFXK .\N MINI-KAI, I'RoUfi Is. 
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Mexico is the hardest siKer protlucer in the world. 

Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador and Costa Rica arc axiu ultural 
countries of the lyfie of Urifi.sl|t Hondura.s. They arc said to con- 
tain rich mineral deposits. The produce is larj^cly coffee, bananas, 
maize, with some rubber, cedar and mahogany. 

Pa n a m a is aj.'ricultural and, like her ncijjhixmrs, can rear cattle on 
the pasture lands. 

The main interest of the country is centred on the cutting of the 
Panama Canal ( p. 231 ), on which aliout 34,000 people are employed. 
The work is Iieing done under the authority of the United States, 
whose officials have converted a fcvcr-.stricken area imo a healthy 
district. The canal will probably be opened i|i *915.. 
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MlMuracDA produces rubber and hard timber. 

Colombia and Venexuela are capable of similar productions to 
those of Mexico, but there is little attempt to realise the possibilities 
of these countries. 

Dutch and French Guiana pr<xiuce sugar, bananas, rice and maize, 
and mine gold, and arc similar to flritish (Juianx 

Cuba producer mainly sugar (p. 55 ) and tobacco fp. 56). Cocoa, 
mai/e ami ban.inas are also grown ; wliilc cedar and mahi^rany are 
obtained from the forests in the island. 

As in the case of th - Ihitish West Indies, the trade of the shore 
lands of the («uh of is largely with the United Slates, and 

tends to be concentrated on New ^’ork (p. 268/. 

Chikj Towns am* INhi i.aiuin. 


( N'i p\. 

(“ulu 

( \»lt unhi.t - 
Ntnc'/vuLt- ^ 

I ( Juiafui 

l*rt*nt'h ifiihin.i * 

I 'inuniia 
I loiuluras 


\irf> f < Mjatialajara i 

<]i- C 'nlu '45,000)* 
I{arr;<?K|iitHa ^40»cxx>^ 

< ar.uAs, I ( Vuaira. 
r.iiam iriJw* i ; vcxk)^. 

( ’:u cjiiH' f l 
Managua 1 

r.tna ni,i (20.fxx>j, ( >OOOi 


I hv |>co|>le in OiUrnI Ainci ira are, on ihc u hole, <’<Hnury dwellers. 
I he < Inef towtis have usually a large jKipiilation. and the other towns 
arc very small, # m 

Volcanoes, etc. In the WVst Indites, and along the isthmus of 
Central A merit a, volcanoes and earthquakes fK)mt to the disturbe<l 
conduion of the earth's crust. 

Many West Imltan islands ?lre like Ilernuida, of coral fonnaiion. 


orKSTIONS. 

f 

1, Write a nofu on Jamaica, refciring iKirlicularly to its climate, industries, 
capital and the coinrncicial advantitge of its position. tAlh. ) 

SL Wh at is tiv' staple industry of Newfoundland, and where is it earned 
on? (Newf. ) 

3. Write a,.short account of the climate and pie*vlucts of the Britiah West 
Indies. (I-U.) 
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61. South America. 

1* Roconl the rhnu^tic Aud oiht r Lict> u t;Ari(tn;; Ai^;rnUn.i. lUu/il, ('hilc. 

2 . Kooonl the pr»>p>rlu>n »>! t!u‘ |>r»Mhit’lh»rv o( (p. arul 

of l}te worUi Ni.uk ot’ .mnn.ilN <p 70^ u\ At^entina anti I ruj^inv. 

3. Ret ord ihc piop^rti* )n tiu- protUu nt>n t>f t'ofin* an<l nii>l»<‘r 

of Bra/d. 

4. !' inti the thslan' c ^r au l»u<'rv*> Auo l‘» Kj*> *le |antar<» asnl 

Valjxiraiso i»\ i atvl h\ Luai zt>jurii\cl\. 

Position. South Xuuutt a is a s<»uth pouuuii: |Huunsula like 
Afnr.u amnn^; others, thr lar^-t* touniiies of Argentina 

and Brazil on the Atiantn sale and tlu^ lon^ n.iirt'VN lountnes of 
cmile and Peru on the Ikn un suie. 

Belief. I he fnountauiN the Andes ait‘ on thi* west, atul lie 
elose to the Pa< :tn' < >t t‘«u\ east t»f tin- inouruaius ait' the pktuis <if 
the Ani<w«>n and Plate r:\« rs, and furthi r fMst the Hlf^lilanda of 
Brazil. 

Separatetl from theAndeN h\ tht^* t >t nio« o art' the < lUi.ina uplarnP, 
forming the northern l)ouiular\ of ?hf‘ Ania/on \al!('V 

Glimate and vegetation. \s m Afn a, their .nr all t>pes of 
climate and ve^et^ition re;.i!on^ {wdeviar^U from tlit't^pMtoi tltdads 
have }>een eonsaU'red m ( haprer 44 

Size and population. f he Si/e anti jM^puIation <»f the' \.in<ius 
Stato arc .^n\en in the table : 
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Brazil 

’ % 

: 

• 5 

i > 

Argentina 

I 

i 

j *; 

1 5 1 

j ,w 

Peru 

07 

! 3 

1 4 1 

1 0 31 

Chile * 

■ 0 ? 

i 3 

1 '' 1 

[ 0 oq 

Kruarlor 

- : 01 

i I 


1 0 02 

Urugtiay 

' ' <> 1 

> 

i 1 

! « \ 

0 02 

Paragiuiy 

• I 0 2 

i 1 

^ 3 

0 05 


Brazil is the largest State, while I'ruguay and Chile are the tnoH( 
densely peopled^ 
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383 SOUTH AMERICA 

Sii]>4iyi8iO]U of Ax^entina. - I l>erc urc four nuiin re};mns in 
Argentina. 

The north has hot sum tncrs anti dry winters, ami is, <m the whole, 
arid. The s|XH'ial crops are tolu* ct* and tane ; this regrort 

includes about two-sevenths of the \vh»»le art-a. 

The aoutli is alnnit the same sl/e as the i5t»tth, atHl^uii,ludes ntosi 
of Pntagonla ; it ts tnainh |>.is(<>rai. 

The west is about half the m/c •>! ea< h of the t»ther <l!\ i^ions, ami 
includes the land winch he-* » a.i^.enst the Andes ; the < hnutte 
is and and miration i- nt< e^-^arv ; ' attle Hit- fattr-ried nr tins area 
before they arc taken at ii>s> the mount. c.n-> i<> t Inh* 

fhe east con'.i-.t-. ot t'vo >» \ « nth-- ot the lountry, and 

in«’l>tdes the trre.i whn h slope-, touatd^ the I’l.kte * -.oa.n \ 

Tobacco .uul tile su^r cane ate »u!t:\.i'ed osiK m the north; 
cereals are pt.e to a!K hinsted to the «■.»•.; ; the mo,t !tii|)ot{ant aKti- 
rnhar.il indu>tr\ lu the we-,t is in < otinet in>n u;th . .itth .ind .lit.ilta ; 
while mi>-.t of tire cattle .ire nr the north and e.i -t, and ini>st i^f the 
sbeep sn the ea-t .md -outli 

Ar< N n v \ r I’oftt \ 1 1 - >n, < t i t i\ \ i imn. ,-\m\iais. 
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A farming country.— 'I'lie facts shown almve. arc c\idcncc of 
the great im{)ortanrc of agriculture in Argentina ; and trf the whole 
exports of the country 43 [>er cent, runsist of pastora* pro<luct.s and 
54 per cent, of arable products. The arable products exceed the 
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pastoral, but as only al>c>ut onc-siKth of th« eastern fwovinc® t* laid 
down in arable land it bertwie* obvious that Argentina can supply 
in tlw^' future ^leater ijuaniiiies of wbcat and mat** than at pneseent- 
Sini’c th»i» is a new MMjni»y/ slteep atwl catlie are won* gmMag on 
I.iihIs which tan, with ih< cJcvcJoprtieni ppwilatwm and iiKswi* 
of < «>njfnuitKau«‘n, l»t» laid down umirr the ploogfi- 

A typical stock farm- I hc 'csi;»«* ias' <»? iat»t Itcsof 
vary fjoin to .o fcs in ctiejvt. iKit on ttsr avcfai^e tbcy 

»n< huh- aUnst JVvtfci' .i ir^. ntt'* Liod f<*«» r^S Jtto 5e*Ms fftmn 

^ 0:1 jfi m » ) * 1 " c*i* t 4 k<'*n ii' 5,41 i"’-!*'- H in Ui 

iMtlui a mntuiSi; tht*fn3j,:h \X iJirlK aiH* 

L'atlh* Air kept n; st'^p u .ilr pa<id»>i k'% .Hit! shc< p ;uc Ui tVv ks 

ii! aUiut I ;cpf) lo 2m>»} i f fUtaUv ^uc di«' hnuvcv <»< ihc 

o\vn<*r aiu! the i\uinA^(A \Mth the iaUouitrrs' tpMrter^* urtJt fnnhudd* 
and sIhuK, Neai th<'>e aie an ort hanJ. a %c;;efablc 
and ^ii)U}>‘> o( trees. 

The st<wk fartn^ ar<^ <t# three knuK ' h>r the hreedin;; of slicep, 

< altle «uui lior cn ; f*»r Jneediriji^ ainJ faiteniiig ; and ^simply for 
failenin)^' slieep and < attic ha llie nvaikct'^. ^ 

In some ra^cs pait^ of the (voni aie ^!\en up to cultivation, and 
in other raM:s daiunpij uoik is ftndiTiakt n m 4ulditKm to hre<‘din^» 
and fattening. A fe'a fanns are dt‘\ot#si voleh to dairying, 

Kxpokis I kom AiaaMiNx nr Fakm rKnirrcK. 
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Argentine tr^e for farm prodacts.—Argcniina supplies flour 
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and wheat to Brazil, live animab to Urui;u.»y and i•e)glum and 
meat to the United Kingdom. 

Wool is largely sent to France, Germany and Belgium. Wheat 
and maixe are exported to VV'estem Euro|>e. Argentina thus 
competes with the ^United States, Canada and Austmlasia in 
supplying food-stufTs, etc., to the I’nited Kingdom. Argentina 
supplies about one-tenth of the meat and alx>ut one-eighth the 
wool fp. 44) Used in the United Kingdonn 

Ecuador. — The chief poKluct of Ectuulor is c<Koa, .a large 
quantity of which is sent annually to Havie to l>c re-distrsb«te<l to 
countries in FZurope. 

Paraguay, Uruguay.-- Both Paraguay and Uruguay are agri- 
cultural countries largely dcNoted to cattle-re.iring. 

BraaiL — The rubber pnHiuction of the l•^rr'>!ed banks of the 
.Amazon, the coffee plant.itions of the castetn !.Io|H"s «jf the Bra/d 
Highlands arc the inijM>ti.int element-' of tl;e provjversty ol Brasil; 
Terba mate native (c.i)and maugaseee ore * re of smailer uiqionant e. 

Chile. — Chile is an ultu 1^1 (( Hintr> ufiuh <if"fMryu}s for its 

unjKirtance ujKm \X^ e\{Ku t tyf taimtSB from ihv and rr,^ion m ar 
dc>crt of Ataracna. I .irnoiuu-. to ncariy tHt> rmlhory 

tons f>€r annum, vakierl at about 

Porn.- X otton, < offer <in(i ?su^at on a ^rnali s< al<* arc the n>atn 
products of Fera, wfm h ahn*>-»t enoruly a>.:nruitiiraK some 

nuninKt as in Chile, of ^ opfx r, and mK# r. 

Bolivia, "Bolivia entirely intand, anpii Inn^ agriculture and 
mining' as in < hile. 

S<u TH AMKktr \N' bTkaok in / ravir>/Kx^ 
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South American Trade. — On ihe whole, the trade of South 
America is with the United Kingdom and the United States, 
while Cierraany has a steadily increasing trade, especially with 
Argentina and Chile. 

Exports in 1000 ToNa 

From Bra/ji • Cocoa {22), coffee (720), cotton (24), yerla, mati^ (44)» 

nuinf'anei.e ore (174I, rubl>cr (32), toliacco (28). 

Chile ' Nilnite Asoot. wool (4), copi)er (23), copper ore (20), 
Ixirli V (27? 

,, Uruf'uay- Mc.it prcxlucts (51 ), w < kj 1 {41 ). 

The <h)in<‘sti<- pnKluce (‘xfKiricd by Hrn/il, Chile and Uruguay is 
small in «:<inipanson with that from Argcntin.a (p. 283,1, except in 
cofTci* .anfl nitrate. 
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All countries require manufactured articles, l>oth textiles and inm 
goods. 

Hra/ii requires food-stuffs such as meat and rice, while Chile and 
Uruguay require* chiefly sugar and yerba mate, which is aii 
important substitute for tea or coflTcc. 
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CARtUBEAN SEA : 
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< .1 V I W\ 

fir j/,it 

( fiiU' 

I’cfU - 
iiolivia 
Eucadur • 
l‘«inigttay - 
Uruguay, - 


CniKf Towns. 

'I < ' 

fitn Ills Aifj-s ( l, ir/J.rxx)), ( 1 < ‘onirtha i 53.000), 

Tnctinian < ss.cx'.ii. 

ki'. c}<- (aiiciio 'Sii.ooot. fCIiia <2^0, OCX)}, SSo I’aulo 
IV'KiatiifiUf <> ( 1 50.000). 

S.»nti*igo ( ' aljiar.iiM* (j62,ooo). 

I.iiiia {i4l,oofj), (alJao (31.000). 

1.41 kaz {79,o#o), Oai'hafianifja (25,000). 

Quito {70,000}, Guayaquil (So, 000). 

Asuncion {61,000}. 

Monte Video <316,000). 


Oonuiimicatioxui, etc.— Buenos Aires is the most populous town 
of South America, while Rio de Janeiro js second in population. 

The railw.'iy developftioitu of South .Amerira is mo.st extensive in 
Argentina, which has recently made a ‘line across the Andes into 
Chile ( Fig. 8^1 * 

As in Australia, ('.anada and the I 'nited .States, the de\elopmeni 
of the resoun es of these v.ist .igsicultural lands i.s de|x;n<icnt upon 
r.tilway communications, and hence Argentina has the mo.st pro- 
mising future of any .South Amcman state. 


.ARRTtwi.s or .Snips .vr nt’FNCl.s .\irks. 
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The harbour of Jbienos Aires is (ypii al of those of Rio de Janeiro 
and \'alparai.so. More than five ships a day cniet*the pr[>ri on the 
average, and o|; these roRghly three arc Briiislu 
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SI MM \KV 

1. South AiJH'iu .1 niounMMUtU' *iu tiu-.wcsl, :Ui iiniiuMisr 

lo\\land> ti>».iuK tiu- «^l^t 

2. Hr.vil »■’ the lart;t''{ am! mo^c }».>{>uK>U‘. >iatc% AiK't'muM Uu* 
most important. 

3. South Amerka is lar^-tly aKnutUuial as m Ari;fn(uw, and 
there some mining, specially in Chile, 

4. The ranching industry o( Argentina is similar in tiieihod to 
those of Canada, Australia and the Tmtetf States, 

5. Buenos Aires and Rto de janckro are the nwwt tmpmiant 
centres of population and industry. 

(.»rK>TfON< 

1 . Uic jjKssital I < hniAtc, {f'Ailr 5 imi 

iwnf iy{ Argrnfitu. Nani^* ^ uirfi viilh i}n^ 

mam imlustno. « 

2. Hnw a nup nf 

nmunrAia (l\S ) 

3. Af^entru' i. »-f N.' 'A uAP't * r'i in thr |'‘n;^;h\h 

markcr'i; rnmj^U''* the s p. xvt) hv the t\%*r . r 

iN /j ii.n i 

4 . State rht» {V'StU'^n Af*;t’n^'^u mv\ < KU*\ r-m? *.ut 

ill (»hy>ir:i! chArar'^'-^f uf c s, hi v :hc if. , t \ u\ j>f Acc^^tru :\*n (aj 

as)'»urun for thv 4ift n r/ t ih » hrr 4 ^- u,ti ?•* • «LJ/A 

5. \Vlicrc an: ^'hnunr‘/i Arn- rtca* atni m kfral 

ofc‘#unfry . iruira ruh^^-r, (LAj,) 

6. tilt' gcf^'fAt phwH A? t»’ tf ar^ '. ' f Ams^ftca, aruf •rxpUin 

Hlt\ the ramhi!) ia r in p-ut> An*! <•*» sm^UI tn ntherv 

{CA\) 

7. f>rAW' .1 nup of Sotifh Anicnra. rj-unfnt,’' tho fh ^ ru uui ^‘h.Afhni^;: 

ar»MS of hca^y ratnf.iU, Ar« ounf t»'r jr«*sjir^n of the r|<s/‘rf^ arrtl n( tjw 
ratn) rt^Mon^. ^ <S K<1 DA 

8> nhit plar- in rnr‘t|>#- r»n the one nitir, an«l of Soinh arwl 

(Vnfr.il Anmnea tin t inlf of M^-xiro) on five otJtcr, k ah rxteruive 

tratlc rarried f>n at pn^ ilu: Atlantic Say \%hat vou know of the nature* of 
the Uaile. ' (N.Z, Ed. D.) 
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52. Europe. 

1. Record the dimen.Mons and area of the Cf>niineni, 

2. Rcc»>rd the c<*mj>nn»tive, m/x's uf (Jcnnany, France and the British 
Isles as frartions of the si/.e of Russia in IvurojX*. 

3. Rtrord ihe cstimansl fx-fcent.^^es of hnvlaml. upland ami mountain. 

4. k<void ihc <iist;tju-<‘ from ( onstatUmoplc to St. rctcrsluirg and to 
I/mdon, ami that from ih-rlin to Madrid. 

Position.- “F'uro|M' ronsisfv r)f three parts ; fi) the roast land.s of 
the rvrsi, la< ing the Atlantu (hean . ii' tiie roast lands of the 
south, f.K in^ Afn<a across the .Mcijiten.tiiean .Sea ; and un,> Austria- 
11 migar\ .ind Russia to the east. The western shore lies near the 
middle of the land heinmphere, while the Meditenanean lands lie 
near the gie.rt traffii way through the .Sue^ Canal Ixttween west 
and east. Hy lu*r sfa wa\s \\'<‘stcrn Kuropo has < lose rontaet with 
the growing nations of the Ameritas, of .South Africa and of 
Australasia ; l»y lu i •'ca-w.jy through the .Sue/ Canal and her land 
ways she is m i onnmini' ation witli the great eountrir's of the Hast. 

Sizo and population.- I he area of Kurope amounts to alxiut 
million sipiaie miles, which is about the same si/c as Canada, 
or the Cmted St.uos, ami a little mo’e tiian that of Australi.a, The 
table gives the si/es of the nine laigest ronntrtcs. 
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Rttmia has more than half the area of KurojH, whUc the remaining 
half contains ntan. States ranging; from the iari'cst, Austria* 
BoBRaty, alK>ut one-ninth the size of Russia, ||i» the tiny Republits 
of Monaco and Andorra. The ilensest jiopulations are in HolUUMt 
and B«4rlain, rcsj>cctively 400 and per sipiare miU-. 

The main features of the relief <»l Europe ate t\io vvhi< h c<»nlinue 
from Euro{>c aero-.s Asia, vu., the >;reat ntouiu.im Ime from 
th<- Stum Nevada, Atlas. Apenslnea Alps, Carpatlilaiu. Caacaaita to 
the mountains of ('entral Asia, ami the uule plain sl<>pin;,' down 
from this hij^h land towards the noithetfi ^ea■». Kii.-ia atid the 
m.ijor jjortion of (iermany ate itu iuded m tiu* lovtl.uul 

The mountain-, of the Pyreneea aiul th« Balltaiu separate the 
lands to the soiitli of tluon troin the m.un mass ol EurojM*. I he 
south-east corner of the Itritish IsU - < ontains what is riMlIy an 
integral p.»rt of tlu; jto'at r.utasMn ptain, and tlw uplands of In land 
and Scotland strike .u toss ut nortii easterly dirertion aion^^ the 
etl>;e of the plain in .i hne vtiih the f orrcsj>on<lin>' uplands t)f 
S< and mat. sa, ^ 

The British Isles rise from a shallotv sea whi<h is notvhcrc 
dee/>er than too tathorris, and arc therefore Continent.d Islands. 

Mountains in relation to hmnan movement, d he Alps gi\c 

the Iw'st example in the world of a rnnuntam m.'iss lyinj.; acioss 
the ways in whuh man’s actoity has tended to cxp.irul. which 
has Wen thorou>'lily comptered by human a^enr y. First the 
jra.sscs and then the tunnels have Wen utihserl by men as ways 
of communication an<l transport. In this re.sfwrt, the Alps are 
to W rontrastcrl with the I'yrenees which are a barrier to com- 
munication e.x< opt rounil th<- ,ytuls. ami with the Himalayas whir h 
have isolated India. 'I’he moist famous Alpine tunnels and passes 
are shown in Fik- 9>- 

Westem Europe. — To the nr>rth-wcst of the mountain chain 
of the Alps lies a series of uplamts of lower elevation, the Auversm* 
plateau in France, the Vo«g'ea, Black Forest and Ban in ficrinany. 
and the plateau of Bokemla. On the outer ed^^' rrf the continent, 
lying in a parallel direction from south-west to north-east, is a 
second series of elevated lands: the uplands of Ireland in the 
north-west of that islanrl, the uplanrls of Wales, f^orth Fngland, 
Scotland, and those of Norway. 

Between these series of uplands lies the western p.art of the 
great European plain, which realty includes the extremely shallow 
North and Baltic Seas. The plain consists of the south-eastern 
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part of Bnn^aikdi, the we}»terii, norih-westent aind n<*rthern parts of 
France, Holland and Belsinm, as uell as the northern f»art of 
Oennany. Across this plaiti wind tlie rivers which dow into the 
North and IJaltic Seas ; and on this plain live the fKHiples of 
Western HtiroiK* - for the tlensely {M‘<»pletl distiu ts oi Kn^larul 
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in I^nrashire and Yorkshire, on either side af the 1 ‘ennine upland 
in North England, lonsist of two extensions of the {ilain towarils 
the north. 

Rivers. I’he rivers »>f Europe are given in the mhlc on p. 293. 
The risers of Europe, ex< ept the Rhone, aie nav'igahle for a large 
part of their length (Fig. r>8i. Most of them, again excepting 
the Shone, flow for the major part of their comses across the 
European plain and have a f nmfjaratively slight* fall. 'I'hcy have 
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always been used as channels of traffic and communication from 
the western ocean towards the inland uplands which could also 
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lie reached from the Mediterranean Sea. In recent times they 
have l)ccn < analised in parts, Fiji. 98, and conncclinj' c,anals have 
!>ccn built to facilitate the transfer of goods across country fram 
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east to west. 
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53. The Climate of. Western Europe. 

Rerorii the rrmper.iiuf*^, pre^^surcs, m Mjrninrr and %^inter at 

F.ititudes 30% 40 , 50 «ifKi on the ciistern anr! Hotern shor<»3> <*f 

ttu' Atlantic (Vcan. 

The climate of Western Cnrope. The < lunare of Western 

KttrofKT i3 remarkable for its abtUKtiial uinter < otuiitt<»ns, .anti 
provitles an ex< elh-nt opfxirtuMty for the <’\amination of tl»e 
v.inous forms of r hmaiic f,at.x It is usual to mark t»:m[K*ra- 
ttirts by means of iM>therms, su< h as those in Kij,''- *3. ^^ot for 
the winter tcmf>cr.atures of the N»>rth-cast Atlantic Ocean lines 
h.tvc Ixren made called iseiioiitalcm/ H um. In Fijtjr- 93 such lines 
are shown matked ::o F., y/ F. .md 40 F.*; .ill places on the line 
markeil base lx;en found by lalK>nous calculation to have a 
temfi«,‘raturc on the average dm mg the month of January which 
is 20’ F. higher than the average tcmf)er;i^ure for all places with 
the same latitude; this nnphes that these plates are < onsidcrably 
warmer than usual for their latiturle, !)ut within thc*,irea enclmcd by 
this line it is Anind that there are places which have an abnormal 
January temperature of mt»re than 40* F, alKjive ahe average: 
from this tt follows that the area shown in Fsg. 93 is mucli 
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warmer m winter than for example the neighl>ourhoo(i of Hudson 
Huy. 

<)n Fik- 93 dotted line joins all places where the lowest 
teini^raliirc in the year is M*” F. ; this line forms a loop so that 
all places in C auada, in Iceland, ui Scandinavia, France and 
(iermaiiy Cc-xj ept just alon^ the shore line) have a temjieraturc 
in January whah drops at least to 14" F., while the liritish Isle:; 



are considerahly warmer even* on the coldest winter nights, riie 
d.'trk line in Fig. c;3 joins all places where the difference l>ctwecn 
the coldest anfl the hotte.si temperature.s recorded amounts to 
57“ F. ; all places on the landward side of this line vary in 
temperature more than this, and consequently it follows that the 
temperatures on the shorclands of Western F.urope do not vary* 
so greatly as those on the shorclands of Kastern Ameiica. All 
this cxidence fmints to the fact that in winter N’Festern Europe 
Is warmer than the average. Western Eu^.>|K^ has a more equable 
climate. 
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— -'rbc Uk>|) 'sliown l>y tbc linr .ill [‘l.u cs with 

a rainfati of 2 in. in the nuMUh nf Junuaiy the I an. 2 in. 

tsohyetX shown in Fig. 94, is simil.ir to the loops iiuhIc by the 
temperature lines in Fig. 93. The 4 in. naihyet is pitrnllcl but 
nearer the coast In the summer, in J uly, pnirtically the whole of 
Europe (except the Mediterranean laruK) ;ind trf America (except 
the extreme northX which is shown in Fig. 94. h*is a niinfail of at 
least 2 in. It thus appe.irs tliai tin* t'^o continents h;»%’e similar 
rainfall in surnmei, hut thffctctit }.itiif.iU in a inter ; for example 



F i .. ,t.4 ' No\' r H A 1 1 ' .c. K M 'w c ? t . 

s* 

compare m Fig. 94 Sr.indnl.ivia with ( ‘.m-nl.oul, .and th<> Bulish 
Isles viith Ncw'foundl.and. In winter the -horeiands of Western 
Europe are wetter th.in the average. 

Cloudiness. Isonepha are lines f 4 ining all places with an ecpial 
average number of tenths of the sky f Joiida'overcd fliirmg a gisrr. 
period. In Fig. 05 these tines are shovsn for KuOjjh' and Africa 
during the month of January. The region where the skies are 
clear, th.at is less than two-tenths < loud-t overed, is the aritf region 
of the Sahara and .\rabia. I'assing northwartl through the region 
of the winter r.uns of the Mediterrane.an the sky Ix-'ccnnes more 
overcast, and still further north the sky is clouded to the extent 
of seven-tenths on the average. 'Fhe isoneph, minnliered 7, by 
which this is shown turns almost to the north *on the cast of 
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Kuio|x,‘. ] liiH, WVsU'tn Kurojic is warmer and wetter in w'inter 
thiin the av(-r;i)^e and at tJie same time the sky is very overcast 



Pressurea.— ’Fiji, 96 ^hows the variations in pressure for various 
places in the area of the North-east Atlantic Ocean. In most 
cas<;s the pressure is hijihest in the months of April, May, June, 
and lowest in the autumn and winter months. On the whole, also, 
the nearer tlx-* place is to h cland the j^rcater is the difference 
between the pressure in summer anti in winter. In Fig. 14 the 
map shows that in the ncighlvmrhood of Icel.and there is a 
|>ermancnt area of low* pressure rouml which the wind circulates 
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NORTH ATLANTIC STORMS 
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in a direction opposite to the movement of the hands of a clock. 
'Phe facts shown in Fi}». <y6 demonstrate how much this lowness 
of the barometer is increased during the winter months, and 
consequently it folhiws that the wind movements are much more 
forcible during that period. 

This anti-chx:kwisc circulation means a powerful succession of 
wintls blowing towards the shores of Western Europe from the 
south-west ; therefore this area has on-shore winds from a warmer 
area which blow stronger in winter at the time when it is warmer, 
wetter and cloiuher. * 

North Atlantic storms. Fig. i6, p. 31, shows the direction 
of the storms of the N. .‘\tlanti( and the paths of the cyclonic 
depressions o\er Western Europe. 'Fhe numbers of cyclones 
which pass along the paths numbered I. to \'. fire shown in the 
table as percentages. 
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'fhis t.'iblc ‘'hows that the maiority of the storms pass along 
iratk I. and that mo<<t of the sU»rms usually pass along this path 
tluring the autumn atul the \f^ttcr. This path corresponds in 
<lirection with that of the hvips of ftie isotherms, etc., in Fig. 93. 
These stc^rm wimls dn\c the surface waters of the ocean before 
them and tend to fore e agaii^st the co.ast lands of \\>stcrn Flurope 
warm surface water, and this tend.s to keep the winds themselves 
moist, with the re.‘'ult that in the British Isles the south-west wind 
is found to l)e*thc ram-l>earing wind, .so that the west side of these 
island.s tends to be wetter than the east side (Fig. 94). 

Similar conditioiis elBewhere.- In the North Pacihe Ocean 
there occurs a similar swirl t>f air, similar winds and surface drifts 
of the ocean. Vith the result that the island of YaaoiraTer has a 
climate correspivnding with "that of the British Bdes in comparison 
with that o^«rap«a which corresponds with Newfbtmdlaad. 
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SrMMAKV. 

1 , 'The Icelaiuhr lo\v -pre>^ure aroa is rno>t inaikt i! in u inter. 

2* All the year rouncK espet lalK ni w inter, cyclonic windb pass 
alon^ storm paih^ towards \\ t stern Luriipc. 

3. C"onsecjuentl\, Western Kuru|)e is warmer, wetter and ( loudier 
in winter than ICastern Ametua. 

4. Western Kiuofie has a nunc <H|uahle Imuite than Kastern 
Anunira, and < or'.^iH|neiUly the faim workei m the Hntish Isles 
can work out of dooi'- a!me>st al! the yeat round, which is nt)l 
possible in Amerira. 


54. Climate lOfttinuiih and Vegetation. 

1. Kec<>rtl iho ( hmafe Cirtois tbr li.isU-in lairo|H:. 

2L Record the \ej^'“tation rc^n >ns of LiUMpe .is a wlj^lr. 

3. ComjKm in r!nn.it< and in \(^^rta?^>n die lam;p<Mn and the Afruan 
shores of the Mediterranean St‘a. 

4 . C'omfKire in rlnnat*- and \e;j;etation RiO'^ia in l*air»>jK‘ wid» Russia 
in .Vsia, an<i Tiirkry m lair^pr wnh I'urkev in \sta 

Climate regions. rhe S[>erial < liarai leustu S of the < Innate of 
Western Kurf>[>e luite he<m noted in the j)fe(erhnj^^ lesson: those 
of the European fx^nmsuias whujt jut into the M< ditei lancan Sea 
are summarised m (diajiter ti on W inter Ram Regions. 1 lie lest 
of the continent cornpiisc's Russia and the Stat(‘s on the Lower 
DanulKc 

Climate of Inland Europe. 7 lie table below ^oves rhmate 
values for s;\ places in Kvirope \\lu<h fall outside the re^ir>n of 
winter warmth and also outside the re^^ion of winter rains. In 
nearly every rase the heaviest rainfall occurs dnnn^^ the summer 
and autumn months ; this illustrates the fact that rainfall swings 
with the sun ^p. 34 ^. When the belt of arid conditu)ns swings 
northwards during tlie months May- July the rain belt just to the 
north of this swings north also. 77iercforc the parts of Europe 
north of the regions which have dry summcr.s receive rain during 
this season. 
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* S4*v <»f minilK*rs on f> 82. 

But in the winter tiiy area in<'hule<l in the ncijihbourhocxl of the 
SIX selected places c\|)enences ^ery cold temperatures, when it 
is frcfju<‘ntly too cold for any precipitation of moisture, thus the 
places named havj smaller rainfall during the months when the 
temperature is very low. It is noticeable also that during the rainy 
|H'ri<Kl there occurs a low' prcs.surc. If the range of icm}x:riiture 
of these places* Iw contpared with the range of places on the coast 
of Europe it will l>c found that the inland places have a much 
greater rang:e ; the range at Aberdeen is 20* F., at Moscow 
U is 53” F. ‘ 
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The climate of Perm should l>c ioin|^)iired %vith those of Omsk 
(P- *73) Fort Churchill (p- 

‘V^etation regions, -Alony the shore lands of the Arctic 
Ocean lies the ttmdra or cold desert : south of this in Scandinax ia, 
Finland and Northern Russia occur the cold forMts, whi< h 
correspond in position to the coUl forests of Northern Silxrria 
and of Canada, north of the (ircat i.akes. South of the hirest 
Ix^lt the land is of two kinds, to die in Siaitlicrn Russia 

lie the gnuu-lantts, the steppe-* t>f Ku>-*ia : to the west lies a 
region of somewhat ind< hnitt* < harat ter ; it ts mainly *t region 
of mixed wood and graas land, but \i\ the extreme of the 

continent partakes of tfie >.pet lal M^^etatron • liaiat teiistr* s of the 
Mediterranean or winter rain regrion p 48 . If Kuiojk* Ix'dixjtled 
into three parts, Peninsula Muro|H% Western Kuro|H\ arul Northern 
and Eastern Fan ope, so that the' last mentioned part rs roughly 
lx>tinded to the uest bv* the hne from < ><Jf‘ssa Wnrt e and thence 
to Dan/ig, it ^^ouUl app-Mr ti>at Western V.urope, uhi<h is r^>rii- 
paratueh very narrou, the region^of nuseni uo<k 1 and gras% land. 
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Farming in Western Europe. The alcove table shows that 
W^estem Europe produces afx>ut one-sixth of the world^s wheat, 
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almost onc-third of the oats and rather more than one'lburth the 
barley and rye ;^as well as extensive crops of sugar beets and 
potatoes. FrJtnce leads in the quantity of wheat produced, but 
Germany is first in the production of rye and oats. The three 
smaller countries have a comparatively lar>*e production of cereals, 
especially tho.se — rye and oats — which grow in a colder, moister 
climate. 

The districts which grow these crops l>est in y portion to area 
are shown in Fig. 97, where the wheat belt can Ixj distinguished 
lying lx.*t\veen lat. 50* and 55' N. Rye and oats are best grown 
in the (c)UUt districts which lie near to the wheat belt, districts 
which are colder by reason either of their higher latitude or of 
greater ehwation. 

These t rop^., cx<'ept mat/e, are not grown extensively in the 
south of Flame wheie the climate is that of winter rains, 
f Chapter 12 . » 


Farm A^jimai.s in Wi-s'IKRN Ki Reu’K Millions). 
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Except in the case of pigs Western Europe does not rear so 
many animals cereals in proportion to the rest of the w'orld. 
Horses, entitle and sheep only amount to about one-eighth or 
one-tenth of the world’s flocks and herds. Fig. 97 shows that 
the cattle arc more numerous on the wetter parts of the lowlands, 
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and the sheep abound on the uplands of England, Wales^ Southern 
Scotland, Central France and Saxony, while there is, con)parati\ cly, 
a large number of sheep on the (iermaii shore lands of the Baltic 
Sea. 

Half the sheep of W’estern Europe are in the British Isles. 
Continental Western Europe affords a g<K)d illustration of the 
tendency whirli arises in countries where the land is used extensively 
for arable farming for the cereals to he grown at the expense cjf 
the flocks and herds. I he idimate of the British Isles, with its 
greater humidity and ics consequent greater proportion of pasture 
land, sustains a gre^tter propoition of animals. 'I his is in sinking 
contrast with the cc^mlition of affairs in Australia where rearing 
flocks of sheep is the rnayi business of the agriculturist. 
America (xcupies an intermediate position, as the growth of 
cereals is accompanied by extenuve ranching operations ' Fig. 85 ). 


(Kxcept (Ircere. l’^)rtuni^, Turkey, etc.) 



} 

1 

Millit^n Bushels. 



Millions. 



r; 

V 

t 

1 ^ 

* 

«3 

>« 

X 

1 ^ 

J 

^ ) d. 

^ , V 




* w 

1 J 

i ^ 


- ' ^ 

,'1 JS 

w /: 

.2f 

Russia (Kuropenn) 

400 

740 

I 280 

tyito 

50 

20-0 

,3' 3 , 390 

10 I 

Finland • ♦* 

— 

22 

1 

1 5 



03 

i I 5 

! 10 

0 2 

Austria 

60 

>50 

72 

S5 

16 

*•/ 

1 go 

' 26 

44 

Hungary 

103 

s, 

^>3 

44 

170 

2 2 

7 » 

S.. 

57 ■ 

Italy - 

164 

18 

1 S 

1 

0 4 

9 « 

I 0 

i 60 j It 2 

25 

Sjxiin • 

1 16 

24 1 69 

*’ 25^ 

20 

0 5 

1 23 

5 

21 

Ruurnania - 

68 

21 

22 

4 

90 

i 09 

1 2 6 

57 

* 7 

Bulgaria 

3 » 

9 

10 

5 1 

17 

1 -3 

1-8 

8 1 

05 

Servia - - ■> 

1 1 

3 

•3 

> i 

19 

0 2 

I-O 

32 

10 

Sw'iUerhual 

4 

2 

— 

1 


01 

'•5 

0-2 

05 

Norway - - • 

— 

8 

2 

I 

— 

0-2 

^ I 0 

14 

<^3 

Sweden 

6 

77 

*5 

22 

— 

06 

2-6 

I-O 

09 

Total 

- 

0 

J «55 

549 

86 ? 

473 

282 

67 7 j 96 0 

299 

World percentage ' 

*• 33 

32 

45 

SS 

»3 

3 > 

15 ' 

17 

20 


Farming el^awhere in Europe. — The grass-lands of the rest of 
Europe are great growers of cereals, as they grow roughly twice as 
w.o. o 
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much wheat, Ixirley and rye, and about the same quantity of oats 
as Western Europe. At the same time they rear about half as 
many sheep, twice as many horses, and rather more cattle than 
Western Europe. This is partly accounted for by the greater 
area of grass-land, especially in the case of Russia which prorluces 
about one-eighth of the world’s wheat, one-fourth of the barley, 
one-fifth of the txits, two-fifths of the rye, and rears a large 
proportion of the world’s domestic animals. In consideration of 
their size, Hungary, Roumsnts, and Bulgaria are e.\tcns»ve farming 
countries. 


Rkst of Ei'Ropk . Export.s of C'krkais. ('Million Bushels.) 


F rom : j To : 

RuviU - - i Western Eutojk- 

I Rot fif World • 

f 

Total ■ 


!Iungar>’ • 

We.stcrn Kurojx' 


Austria 


Total - 

Koumanm 

World - 

Fitilgaria - 

•• 


1 ^ 
Gninri total - 


Percentage of World pnxlnction 


Wheal. 

Oats. 1 

; Barley. 

R>-e. 


* 



57 1 

' 42 1 

1 7 * 

t 9 


« 

1 9 

8 

90 


80 

27 

— 


12 

— 



10 

9 

19 

, 0 I 

22 

i 9 

52 

i 

9 

‘7 

3 

9 

1 1 

f .. ' 

I i 

t ’ 

1 . ; 

I 

170 

73 

1 120 

! 40 


t I '> 

5 I i lo i 3 

J ... uL - 


The four agricultural countries, Russia. Rungary, RimmawiM jind 
Bidgaila, pro<Iucc a surplus r>f wheat* barley, oats and rye, and 
supply the greater part of thi.s surplus to Western Europe, as 
15 shown in the above table. 

The surplus prr>ductjon of Hungary is sent to Austria, except in 
the case of barley, this latter product being seitt to the brewing 
towns of Germany. 

SnFPUa* of coreabi in Woatem Bnrope.— In dtidition to the 
large quantities of cereals grown at home, and the* imports from the 
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rest of Eusope, Western Europe recciv'cs supplies of cereals from 
the great cereal-growers in other continents ; this is particularly 
true in the case of wheat. 


WK.STKRN Europk: IMPORTS OK CEREALS. (Million Bushels.) 




1 Wheal. 

Oats. 

Harley. 

Rye. 

Mairre. 

To: 

United ( 

Kingdom j 

From : 

' Russia ' 
U.S.A. 
Arj^entina 

Hr. Knipire • 
i Rest of World 

! 

1 »9 

1 69 

I 45 

1 63 

L.J’*... ' 

16 

3 

8 

3 i 

• 7 

»7 

6 

3 

>9 

09 

0-5 

O-I 

03 

8 

28 

40 

4 

12 


! 'loiiii- 

i 1 

i 210 1 

47 i 

45 

18 

92 

[ 

Russia - 

20 

i 18 

j 52 

*5 ; 

6 

Germany •; 

r..s.A. 

21 

3 

! I 


M 

' Argentina 

13 * 

1 

\ 

— 

— 

1 1 

1 

j Rest of W’orlti ! 

27 

7 

i 

2f 

i 

4 

8 


Total - 

I 

81 

1 _ 

28 _ 

74 

19 ! 

39 

France 

WorUl - ' ^ 

! 9 

i8 

5 


»3 ■ 

lielgiuni 

* ♦ ■ * i 

i 45 

10 

to 

i 

10 

l>cnmark • 

• 

i 3 

2 

— 

4 

15 

Holland 


18 

3 

6 

6 

18 



1 

— 

' 



Grand Total 

j 

• 1 

J 

366 t 

108 

140 

31-8 

187 

I'ercent.ngc 

duclion 

.f World Pro- 

1 1 

* • 

3 

12 

j 1 

2 

i 

5 


Germany and the Utpted Kingdom draw supplies from Russia, 
the United States and the Argentine Republic, while the United 
Kingdom also draws upon the agricultural resources of the British 
Empire. 

France imports only a small quantity of cereals, as her home 
production is usually almost sufficient for her needs, but the three 
smaller countries*all augment the home supply. 

These facts are showni in the table whicli gives the net imports, 
as the smallc/ countries, Holland and Belgium, have an extensive 
transit trade from the sea-coasts to their larger neighbours. 
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Animal Products and Trade (Western Europe). 



Wtx>L 

P^^Ot>UCTfO^^» 

KxroiTTS. 

j ! 

liVTTXir* 

1 CnamL 


MiUtort IIml 

i 

KMp&n* in Um 

United Kingdom 

KU 

34 

702* i 

— 


France 

78 

76 

513 < 

48 

' 24 

( Germany * 

29 


433 1 

a 

3 

Belgium - • | 


j 

1 ;a ^ 


— * 

iroiland * - } 


3 * 


55 

106 

i>enmark - - \ 

) 



>79 


Toul - - ; 

240 : 

« 4 I 

J Hi > 

2.S4 ; 

»33 


‘ nii!l.. 

•n arr rr r 





AnimAl products. In .nlcistion t«* tin- c>f meat ljy the 

various cniintn*". of Wt-Nicin Kiiio}M'. as shoun hy the lahlcs foi 
the separate countru-^, wool, butter aful dbeoM aie priHlueeti and 
e\i)ortcd as shown in the alxivc t.thh-, 

1 he United Kingdom pr<Hiin es almost 5 jx'r ( ent «>f the world's 
vi.«»ol, and uses anmi.illy alKHit yjo iniilion Ihs, /.e. al)out tS {>cr cent., 
while France and Oermany iis<- about the same «.|uantity. 

France, Holland and Denmark have l.iri^e exports of batter and 
cbeese. These « f)untnes e\|M)rt .ilKnit million tons of butter 
between them, while Rnwla expoits a!x»ut 4 milhon tons .annvtally, 
rhicdy from the liistruts of liarnaoul, d’ornsk and Kurgan in 
Eastern Siberia. 

Sl'V MAKV. 

1. In proportion to its size Western Kuro|H: lias large crops 
of cereals, 

2. The British Isles ha.s many .sheep. 

3. Eastern Eurofie is predominantly agricultural. 

4. Western Europe imports wheat, maize and wool largely. 

quf:stions. 

1 . Dcscril>e nnd ilhrstr.ntc from the North-cast and North-west corners 
i>f the Atlantic Ocean the rondition.s favourable Uj feshing imlustries. 

(Newf.) 

2, Point how the climafes of Ncwfonndlanrl and l^'orthem Kranec 
differ so, seeing that these countries arc in the same latiltidc. Explain the 
reasons of this, and show how this difference of climate causes the segetaWe 
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prcKinct ions and the occui>ations of the people in the two countries to be of 
so diverse a character. (Newf. ) 

S. To what extent are wheat, maize and oats grown in Europe ? W^t 
are the special (i^tures of the climates suitable to the growth of each grain ? 

i. What constitutes a good ruheai area ? Prove your statements with 
special reference to such areas in North America and Europe. (L.U.) 


66. WeBtern Europe. Miningrt «to. 

1 . Revise the chapter on ct»al. etc, (pp. 60-3). 

2 , Revise the chapter oh the great f)orts of the world (pp. 64-6). 

COAl- iRO.N PROnrCTION IN EUROPK. (Million Tons.l 



• Jj i § 1 I 



Ol-liitt ■ 1 "T" -.f ’ 

District. 

1 

O '-' t ' 



Unite<l 

Kingdom 

263 

(Sec p. 334) 16 ^ 10 

• 

6 

Sht'lficld, Hiimingham, 

; (Glasgow 

France 

J5 

X^ilencionncs / J), 9 I 3 

St. FticfUie j 

2 

Biicy, Nancy 

(icrtmny - 

205 

Dortmund 27 j 12 

1 Breslau, B<mn j 

1 1 

D<*rtmuml, Bcum, 

Alsiice 

Belgium 


i Moms, (.'harleroi - j l 

2 

large, Xamur 

Austria • I 

40 

J - i 3 ' ; 

1 1 

Sl\na. Bohemia 

Hungary - 

?• 

: - ; -2 I 


} 

Italy. 


’ - ; I 1 - ! 

4 \ 

1 — 

! K\U\ 

Russia 

22 

, Donetz \ alley | 5 ; 3 ! 

2 

i Mannjxil, Vuzovka 

S(Min 

4 

; --- ^lo ’ - , 

- 

i Biscay pioMiice (Bilhao) 

Sweden , 

V 


/s » 


Dannemora 


Coal Mining. — In Western Europe coal is widely distributed 
but the greatest quantities are mined in the United Kingdom 
and in (Germany. The German rtvrlfield in the district round 
]>ortiimnd is cdhtinued into Bslgioni and across into the North 
of F ranee near VaiencieniiM. 

The iron industry tends to Ije located on or near the coalfields, 
e,g. the great iron industries of (Germany and Belgium are on 
the Dortmund- Mons coalfield. 

The UiUttMl Kingdom mines one-fourth of the coal, one-eighth of 
the iron ore, 'and makes one-fifth of the pig-iron and one-eighth 
of |he steel of tHfe world. 
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a«nnaiiy mino about onc Hfth of the o>al, onc-hfth of the iron 
ore, and makes about one-fourth of the pig-iron and steel of the 
world. 

Belglnm, in proportion to its si/e, has a great iron industry. 


Othkr Mixkral Orks : pRom’cruiN in EU’ROPf:, 
( Thousand 'Tons.) 





Lraii. 

Pt*v(rict 

1 Zirw. 

j nUtrict, 

F rance 



^ — 

‘3 

i 

i : 

Mahnes 

< ierinam • 

7 yO 

‘ Mansfeld 

152 

KontgNhuite | 


SileM.i 

Belgium 



1 

1l 

1 


1 3 1 

More^net 

Austria* H ungan 

•7 



lUoilR'fg 

; 3 ‘ 


Italy - 

‘57 


' 42 

s,ir«lmia 1 

1 ‘ss i 

Sardinui 

Russia 

‘3 

1 IVim 

. - 

- 

.F* 


Syxiiii 

3035 

AmLil ?>ia 

.J 74 

lAiuircs 

1 182 i 

1 

S\%eclen 

21 

I'vihin 

2 

Salii 

! 50 ! 


Norway 

40 

Ror* 

- 

. 

— ! 

! — 


Also: Platinum from Perm (Ku.vsi.»), .Manganese from the Cauoisus 
(Ras.sta), Petroleum from H.iku J Ku.vsia). 

(Hher ores. — Copp«r is c\tensi\cly mined in Spam anti Germany, 
iMtd and line in the same countries, while the tslantl of Sardinia 
mines lead and zinc. 

Rtuwta has extensive mines of platinum and manganese, a.s well 
as most important petorolenm works in the district of Bnko. 

CommimicatioliS. - (iermany, Fran*;e anti Western Euroi)e 
generally have an extensile sysjtm of wnt«rw»ys. From the SeiiM 
to the Rltine on the lowland is a system of canals which serve 
for traffic in heavy gfKKks. 

Across the narrow isthmus from^thc North to the Baltic Sea 
is the Xaiaer-WlUielm Canal, through which pas.scs annually about 
6 million tons of shipping, the major portion of which flies the 
German flag. The (ierman rivers arc canalised Qsualty as far as 
the southern boundary of f Germany, and fn>m Hamtraxv on the 
Fdlv, and past the («erman frontier at Emmerich on the Rhine, 
about 20,000 lioats travel annually in each direction, 

BnUn is well served by canals which connect the navigation 
of the Ud2r with that of the Fllbe, and has almost as great a traffic 
as Hamburg. 

Railway communications are shown on the map ^Fig. 98). ^ 
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Fk#. — EuHorK: Communications. 


I. Amsfcrdam. 9. Dtrppc. 17. a 5* Naiicy. x^* MtuisfeVd. 

ft. Th« Hugiic. ux y^ivrc. Hlcil>erg. «<L Hremen. 34. l^iprtg. 

5. Rott^rdaixilu ti. Rimen. 19. Kmmerk^h. 1*7. Hamburg. 3V nrt^cn, 

4. ADtw«rp. I a. Psirin, sf*x Hartnmnd. aS. Haiio\*er. 36. N dm berg. 

5. 13. Valmidenfieii. ai. Du^Tcldorf, 79* Rostock. 37. Fraiikfuru 

d« Dunkirk. Mons. a a. Cologne. jcx Stettin. 30. Munich. 

7, Calaiw. 15. Charleroi. aj. liotuiu 31, tterUn, 39. Kdntgshdtte. 

8* Boulogne. t6. rfarnur. ^4. llriey. 32. Magdeburg. 40. BresUo. 
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From Paris, Ck>logne and Berlin on the lowland lines radiate in 
all directiotis. They pass the Pyrenees on the west, and go 
through the Alps by the tunnels shoun in Fig. 91. 

Fisheries. - In the North Sea and otT the roa-^t of Nonvay 
are evtensive tishing groumls. From these the United Kingdom 
obtains annually alxKit 3 million fHHinds worth of herrings, 2 million 
{KHinds worth of haddocks, and about 1 million pounds worth of 
cod. Holland reeci\es .ibout I million pounds worth of herimgs, 
anti Norway gets alxmt 1 milium jumtuls worth of co<l and about 
^ million |>ounds worth of herttng. ' 

WkMKRV FI'ROI'K : Tr.mik. 


iNnrtKT'* < i Vn < 


Fraru'c 


( tMl (7), raw o»Ui»n (7), cotto!i> ( 1 ), silk (6), tim 
l»er (3)s ( fo) 

(iernianv > 

4iA> 

( ficil (2), 12), gram (lo), silks (2^ (3). 

wtK^l ( \so*»lleus ( I ) 

nolLintl 

220* 

* (>m1 i ^), grain (is). iron ami steel giwxU (4), tinil^er 
i j), n>p|)cr (5) 

Ik'l^uun - 

140* 

Gtval ( JK gram H5), tiinlier (4), wool (5), flax (3) 

iKnrnark 


Osil iron ami steel g«‘0<ls (6). grain (8), limlx*r (4) 

j 

! K xptiR I s ( JVr» ofit.tgrsX 

Tranrc 

21 f 

i (/c it tons (6K iron ami steel g«KHls {3), silks (6), 

■ u<Mi|letw (4), wme (4) 

Gerniarn 


! LhenvuaU (9#, oul (5), c'fittons (6), iron and steel 
(II), niaf hm<‘ry (6), sugar (3) 

- 1 

I?'/"" 

< train (6)^ Imtter {D^ sugar (2), irf>n atul steel f^rnnh 

Belgium ► 1 

loS* 

(2), 

I><rnntark ^ t 

2 J 

<4), llax {4>, ^rain (6). iron and steel g«>«Kis (9), 
linens (4), /im (4)^ ine;it (24), Gutter (4fd 


• M tpji thtit tratlcr if* Wih 3 ami p'tporiin, aa tt is traiiMC trAcic 

Uj frcTm,'tny ixnd FrArxe 

Trade. — The total trade of the United Kingdom is aimut t,ioo 
million poumls per annum (p. 344;. 

Oonnany has a trade equal to alxrul three-fourths of this and 
France about one-half. The smaller countries have a trade which 
appears large in the alxjve table, but much of it i.s transit trade 
for France and (iermany. 

The imports arc usually coal, grain, cotton, wooi- and timber, 
/.e. food -stuffs and raw' materials for manufacture. ' 
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The exports of Holland and Denmark are largely food-stufTs, 
while those of F* ranee, Germany and Belgium are largely manu- 
factured g<X)ds, 

The details of the trade with other countries is showm in the 
trade tables in the next two cliapters, but all countries have an 
extensive coasting trade. 

Ck>a8tiiig trade of France. — As an example of this coasting 
trade the table below is imporuint. 


Coasting Tradk of France (Percentages). 



Nf illion 
cwt. 


Chief Articles. 

From Dunkirk > 

0 

To Marseilles (24). Brest 

(19) 

Sugar (18), coal {25) 

To 

1 

) 

2 

From liordcaux (37)* 
Marseillen (l ij 

Iron gootls (22), grain 
(15), wine (II) 

From Havre 

0 

To Koucd {50) 

Oil (14), rice (8), wine 
(8) 

To 

4 

From Rouen (32), Cber- 
Ujurg 41c) 

Huj}dintg materials (25), 

From Nantes 

2 

To Brest (14K Ik^>rdeaux 
(M) 

Grain (14) 

To 

4 

From Dunkirk (lo) 

Coal (30), wine (10) 

From Ilorcieaux ^ 

8 

To Bauillac (50) 

Minerals (25), wine (23) 

Tm 

8 • 

From Dunkirk (8) 

Building nmterials (24) 

From MarsiMlIes 

8 

To Nice (lo) 

j Grain (15), coal {15) 

To 

8 

From Dunkirk (20) 

• 

# = 

Chemicals (l l)t wine (9) 


The trade here mentioned between Havre and Rouen, and from 
Bordeaux to Paudlac, is local along a river estuary. 

The bulk of the coasting ^radc is in heavy articles, which are 
not likely to dctcriorafc by the slow transit by sea. 

An instance of coasting trade occurs in connection with this 
lx>uk, which is printed in Glasgow and is then sent by sea to 
l.x>ndun to be bound and publishetl. 

Porta. — Antirerp furnishes an illustration of a canal and sea- 
port in Western Europe. 

Antwerp has a large trade with the United Kingdom, the United 
States and* Argentina by sea, as well as a large trade with 
Germany by cAnaU 
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Trade of Antwerp (Percentages). 


By sea from (ierinany ( i ), U.S.A. (IJK Argentina (12), United Kingdoni(i4) 
By caiud from Gernvany ( 1 1 ) 

E\'i*or rs. 

By sea to Germany (2), U.S.A. (4), Argentina (5), United Kii^dom (15) 
By canal to Germany (18) 


Rotterdam, at the mouth of the Rhine, illustrates how the river 
trathc of the Rhine makes Roticril.iin a greater port than 
Amsterdam 

DI'TCH I’OKTS, 

Smi^n in Tllt'l. s an t>s. 

Ir,. Out. 

% ^ 

Kottcrti.un - , K '7 ' Hntivh. German. Dani.sh, 

AmsieriLim • 2 l .Swe<lish. Norwegian. 

Of the (ierman ports Hamburg 'lia-. the laigest trade, and this 
again is partly due to the greater trathc of the Elbe river in 
comparison with that <)f the Oder. 

The Mnderland of Rottenlam extends up the Rhine ijasin, that 
of Hamburg includes the basin of the Kibe and part of that of 
the Oder. 

(iEKMAN PORT.X. 

'i 


,* Srtff's j J SmiPn in 

i Tmolt^anivs- ' Tmousanos. 

1 


j In. 

Out, 

' ' 

1 U. 1 

Out. 

Hamburg - ; 

1 

»5 

Kosttick 

2 

2 

Stettin 

5 

5 

Danxtg 

3 

3 

Bremen - | 

2 

2 

Kbnigsl>crg ! 

2 

2 


Fmudi ports. — HarMUloi and Barre arc the great French sea* 
ports, while Paris is a great river \Hnt on the Seine, and has much 
traffic by barge from the north-cast into the Seine. Boulogne and 
Dieppe have a large trade mainly with the United Kingdom by 
nuans of the ferry steamers which cross the English ClianneL 
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French Ports: Chief Articles of Trade. 



j r*>tal trade 
[ in ^iu«. 

I 

I mports. * 

Kxporls. • 

Marseille s • 

(7 

1 rereaK(33), timl>er (20) , 

1 1 

.Orcals (20), ods (8c), 
f‘Ogar (33). 

Havre 

* C3 : 

1 

1 

1 

1 Kavs c'OiUm (76), coffee i 
(40), Cf>pjK*r (75), coal | 
(2t)U rice f33). 1 

; Cotton goods (75). 

Taris 

46 

i 

{a|Hr do), axroa (50), , 
coTec (331. ^ 1 

Sugar (25). 

Dunkirk • 

32 : 

j 

W'i.il (50), nitrate (70), ; 
lirnlier (4O). 

Sugar (25). 

Borrleiiux - 

2.5 

Fish 150). 

Wine (40), timl>er (40). 


12 . 

( irner.ik 

f General. 

Diepjx; 

7 i 

( »cnerai. 

( ieneral. 


•(70), etc., indic^iicr perceni,t)^*> of * j ch iini>:»rls or ex^rt-s of the commodity. 

Trade of *CorKNH xc.f.n.* 




Imi\>k 1^ 

, Per- 

centage 

..ive animals 

frfMn Sweden, Russia .... 

70 

>fcat 

r f 

U.S.A., Ireland, Sweden 

98 

"ish • 

, , 

Norway, Sweden .... 

50 

'ereals 

« 

1 ^ 

Russia, Germany, C.S. .\. 

40 

ugar 

» ♦ 

(itTTiiany, I’luted Kingdom 

90 

4 >al 


I’nitctl Ki|ig<lom .... 

90 

ron and sfcci gootls 

< f 

Ciermany, Cnit#d Kingdtmi, Belgium 

KxihiRT 

50 

Igmcat 

to 

Cnite^ Kingtlom .... 

14 

!utler 


Cnited Kingtlom, Ciermany 

37 

^"heat 

f * 

Sweden ..... 

80 

i/'hcai flour 


Norway, Kiivsia .... 

iOO 

arley 


Ciermany, Nt>rway - - - ^ 

' 

5 . 


* There i« a conVidcralile amount of entrepot trade in mu<rtiUaneous goods with Norway, 
Sweden and (iernuu^. 

* 

Oopenhagea. — The chief port of Denmark is OopcnliageiL, which 
has a largt? entrepot trade with Scandinavia and Ciermany in 
addition to thc*lraoc in food'StulTs shotsm in the above table. 
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Westkrn Ei^rope : Towns. 


Town. 

Population \ 
in miUtonv. ^ 

Town. 

1 Pi»|>u|atton 
' trt nttlHoiis. 

Paris .... 

28 

Frank forl'on- Maine 

• i 03 

Marseilles 

05 

Nurnberg - 

• i 0-3 

Lye>ns - . - - 

05 

Dusseblorf ^ 

- 1 oj 

Bordeaux 

03 

I lunovcr 

■ ! 03 

Berlin - - - - 

20 

1 'of)en bilge n 

■ I 04 

Hamburg 

08 I 

1 Brussels « - 

[ 

- i 0-6 

r 

Munich 

0 5 

f Antwerp 

03 

Dresticn 

0 5 

Amsterdam 

0-6 

Leipzig 

05 

Rotterdam • 

04 

Breslau 

05 

The Hague 

03 

Cologne 

04 


1 


Towns. — The great towns of Western Eufo|>e arc London ('p. 347), 
Berlin and Paris. Hambiirj^ is about the same sue as Livcrjxx)! 
and is a large port (p. 9;. 

In addition to the ports of Marseilles, Bordeaux, Copenhagen, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp, the large towns arc Lyons on the Rhone, 
Munich, Dresden, Leipzig and Brc-slau in (iermany. 

Summary. 

1. Western Europie mines coal in Britain, Bclgiupi, etc. 

2. Western Europe has an extensive and clo.sely connected 
system of waterways. 

3. All countries with sea-coast-i have a coasting trade. 

4. The North Sea is a fishing J^round. 

5. London, Paris and Berlin are great towns. 

♦ 

56. Mediterranean Burope. 

1. Revise the work on Algeria, .Morocco and Egypt. * 

^ 2. Revise Chapter la on Winter Rains. 

3 . Revise the work on the .Suez Canal (pp. 65, 117, 147). 

4. What proportions of the world's cereals and domestic animals are 

■iprodticed in Spain and Italy ?(pp. 69, 71). * 

8ise. — Mediterranean Europe consists of the three peninsulas of 
(Portugal and Spain), Italy, and Baimuila (Greece, Servta, 
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Bulgaria and Turkey in Europe). Spain is the largest country, but 
Servla, which is the smallest, is the most densely peopled. 


Arka : Population. 



Area in 
thotibaiKl 

St], miles. 

Populat ion 
in tniltions. 

1 

\ l>enMiy per 
> sq. niiic. 

Percentage 

Agriculture. 

Population 
dependent 
on Industry. 

rorlugal 

35 

5 

»55 

36 

I 

.S|»in ■ 


20 

i 100 

— 

— 

Italy - 

111 

i 34 

1 

29 

10 

(ircccc - - j 

25 i 

1 3 

105 

— 

— 

Servia - 

*9 1 

i 3 

; >58 

70 

5 

Hul^ria - 1 

1 

! 4 

* lOI 


— 

Turkey* • 1 

65 1 

‘ 6 

93 

1 

1 ~ 


• Jn Kuro|x* only. 


The table alx>ve shows that onl)-* in Italy is there any great 
numl>cr of i>eople dependent u|>on industrial pursuits ; the number 
is about three millions, and making allowance for the families which 
are dependent upon the actuaUindustrial workers this means that 
there arc in Italy about one and a half million industrial workers. 

EeUef.— The Il>crian Peninsula is mainly upland, with the most 
extensive lowland in the valley of the Ebro. The Pyrenoos form the 
Northern liounciary of the upland, and they are impassable except 
at the ends. The western end is almost in a straight line from 
Paris to Madrid. 

Italy contains the lowland of tlie Plain of Lombardy, across which 
runs the river Fo ; in some rcspftts ^his lowland at the southern 
fcx>t of the Alps resembles the Indo-Gangetic Plain at the foot 
of the Himalayas. The ApoimlaM form a continuation of the Alps 
towards the south-east and htlve on each side a coastal sill. This 
line of mountains is continued by way of Sloily and Malta to connect 
with the Atlas Mountains of North Africa (p. 158). 

Balkania consists of mountains with radiating valleys, the chief^ 
of which is that" of the Maritsa. The upland reaches close to tK?" 
shore of the Adriatto S«a on the west, so that there is practically no 
coastal sill. • 

fnimat a — The climate of these peninsulas is characterised by 
winter raias ^Chapter la) ; so that there are hot dry summers and 
wet cool winter#. In the west the rain tends to fell mostly in the 
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late autumn and the early winter ; further ca^it the ruin fulls later in 
the year. 

Fanning.-- Some details about the farming on tlu* shore lands of 
the Mediterranean Sea have been considcrctl in t mnertion with 
the rest of EurojHJ in Chapter 54. Other facts have l)ecn given in 
Chapter 49 with regard to Africa. 

Wheat, maise, tobacco, are prcKitKcti in Italy and the Sout|) of 
France, together with olive oil from olive trees, and mnlbeny leavaa. 
On the latter are fed the aillt wonns from which is obtained the raw 
silk which is the lj.isis of the silk inilusta/ of France, Italy and 
Switzerland. Oranges, lemons, cuiTants, raisins, rtg.s are also 
grown for home tonsumption and exjxirt, while wine is prtxluccd 
largely for home use. 

Farming ix cupies the .ittcntion of the majority of the fjcoplc, many 
of whom are able to live in very jHior circumstances since the c limate 
does not force them to spemd much upon food, clothc.s and houses. 

Indnstries. — Mining is dcvclo|)ed in SimIh and Italy, but only 
in Italy is there any great ^textile. Industry. The other countries 
are forced to obtain their suf)plies of woven fabrics from abroad, 
and all countries dcfxmd ufxm other countries for their supplies 
cjf iron and steel gocnls and machirtcry. The Mediterranean lands 
are therefore agric ultural lands. 


Mediterrank-an Europe: Imports. 


Omntr^ . 

V.il uc j 
In 

1 

* 

( mur AKrttaiKs (PcrceniagCj^X 

IVjrtuguP 

»4 

Wheat (9), iron gcKxls (7), cotlf»ns (6), coa’ 
(6),^Vi.sh (6). 

Spain 

1 

; 38 

1 

i 

Raw cotton (13K wheat (lo), coal (7), iron 
gcxKk (5), fi.sh (3). 

Italy . - 1 

1 

; 97 

1 

1 

Raw cotton (n), coal (10), wheat (S), iron 
goexis (»). 

j 

Cire«ce - 

6 

Grain (26), coal <5)1 cottons (7), woollens (4). 

Servia 

3 i 

[ Cottons (17), woollens {4). ^ 

Bulgaric. * 

.5 i 

1 

1 Cottons (20), iron gooejs (8), timtxrr (3), 
woollens (3). ^ 

Turkey t- 

26 f 

} 

( 

Sugar (10), rice (5), flour {5), linens {5'. 
w<x>llens (3)e 

— 


_ . _ s _ . ^ 


* Irxitirtca h«re for convenience. I The whole Turkish Empire. 

Import*. — The above table of imports shows that*lhe Mediter- 
ranean lands except Servia and Bulgaria do not supply themselves 
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with s;;fficient wheat and for their own use. Except Italy 

they im|V)rt cotton and woollen g<x>ds, and most of them import 
coal. S|.ain and Portugal import large supplies of flah, which, on 
religious g'ounds, is a staple article of diet. 

The Turkish Empire, of which the major portion is in Asia 
Minor, largely imports food-stuffs, sugar and rice, and textiles. 

Mkditkrrankan Europk ; Exports. 


Omntry. 

, Total Va»* 
in 

Portugal* 

7 

Spain 

i 

37 

Italy 

74 

(Jreecc 

5 

Servia 

3 

Bulgaria • 

: 

Turkey t * 

. 16 


C tiiKK Amici.ks /^Percent ages). 


Wine ( 32)* cork (14)* fruits and vegetables (4), 
copjK-r (4)* 

Iron ore ( 1 1 )» copper (7), lead (8), wine (7), 
oranges (7), cork ( 5). 

Raw silk (25). oottttns (5), silk px)ds (5), 
oIi\e oil (3), fruits (3). 

('urranls (3 ?), lead ore (5^ iron ore (6), olive 
oft (5), vvine (5). 

Prunes ( 16), maize { 10), wheat (15), l>arley (5). 

\V!R|t (34), maize (12), karley (4), lye (5). 

Silk (10)* figs (5b mohair \%r>ol (5), coffee (5). 


* Included hrre for convenience ♦ The x*hoIe Umpire. 


Exports. — Spain, P.ortugal anti Greece cxporumetallic ores and 
wine. Bulgaria and Servia export xnalse, wheat and barley, while 
the other countries expt>rt large quantities of ttuita such as oranges, 
lemons, currants, in addition to c^ts oiL 

The Turkish Empire expt>rts silk, /igs, coflTee and mohair wooL 
Trade. — The chief countries of Western Europe, F“rance, 
Germany and the Ignited Kyigdom take from one-third upu'ards 
of the trade of the Mediterranean lands. 

Germany is the most imi>ortant of the three competitors in the 
trade with SeAla, otherwise, except in the case of the exports 
from Italy, the. United Kingdom has the greater share of 
trade. 

The position of the United Kingdom in the trade of the Medi- 
terranean is jiVofoundly affected by two facts : first, the export 
of coal from the United Kingdom, and second the preponderance 
of British stiips which pass through the Mediterranean Sea and 
call at Mediterranean port.s on their way to the .Sue* Canal. 
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Italy is the only country which has an extensive trade across 
the Atlantic Ocean to the United States and to the Argentine 
Republic. Many Xtallana emigrate to ArgenUna, where they help 
considerably in the farming ojwrations, usually with the intention 
of returning home when they have made money. 


Trade of Mediterrane.vx Ki'Ropk (I’ercentages). 


With 

I'ntK^l 

Kirigdom. 

, 

< r€'tfn:iny. 

France. 

. . . 

Kr^t of 

M eiliicffjinean 


To Portugal - 

27 

16 

f 1 

7 

39 

From 

25 

s 

— 

16 

5 « 

To Spam 

18 

9 

»7 

6 

SO 

From ,, 

30 

6 

19 

9 

.^6 

To Italy - 

18 

iH 

9 

1 

54 t 

From ,, • 

8 

«5 

12 

1 

64 

To Greece 

17 

9 

7 • 

8 

59 

From 

26 

' 9 

6 

’ t 

58 

To Servia 

10 

2.8 

2 

4 

56 

From 

3 

30 

4 

6 

57 

To Bulgaria - 

16 

*5 

» 5 

4 

60 

From M 

12 

10 ! 

5 

6 

67 

To Turkey 

SO 

6 

12 

14 

28 

From ,, 

23 

4 

18 

8 

47 


with Austria* Hungar>% Russia anti Turkry. 
t Partly with United States and Argentine. 


The tables of imports and exports give the total trade of tlu* 
countries named at about 350 million pounds, which is about 
as much as the total export trade of the United States alone 
(p. 267) and is less than the total trade of (lermany fp. 312). 

Towns. — The effect of the lack of industrial workers is shown 
by the small number of large towns there are in the Mediterranean 
region. After Constantinople, three Italian towms, Rom«, iraplMi 
and IBlsii, head the li.st as regards population, then two Spanish 
towns, Madrid and Barodkma, Lisbon in Portugal, three other Italian 
towns, Turin, Pnlsrmo and Oone*. Censtantlneplo alone has over 
a minion inhabitants ; this is due to its position cm the narrowest 
sea-division between Europe and Asia, on a route which has been 
used for traffic far centuries, and to the fact that it is ‘the capital of 
the Moslem Empire. 
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# 

Mediterranean Europe : Towns. 


Town,. 

I’opulatioi; 
in millions. 

Town. 

Popular top 
in milUonfi. 

Lislx^n 

04 

Palermo - 

03 

Madrid 

05 

(Jenoa 

03 

Barcelona - 

05 

Athens 

0-2 

Naples 

06 

Belj[»rade • 

0*1 

Milan 

06 1 

Sofia 

O'l 

Rome - , 

0-6 [ 

(>>nstantinoplc * 

1-2 

Turin - 

0-4 [ 




The nimilHT of towns in thjs list which are in Italy points to 
the effect of industry- Milan is a renirc Of the silk trade — and to the 
effect of trade, since Naples is a ureat jxirt. 

There is only one large town in France on the Mediterranean 
Sea— Marseilles — which is about the s;tnie size as Madrid. 

British possessions. — Thc^sca foute to India through the 
Mediterranean Sea has made it necessary for Britain to hold 
CMbraltar and Malta as coaling stations at the entrance and half- 
way through this great water\««y. Both places link up India and 
Australasia by way of Aden (p. 65 ; with the Mother Country. 

Summary. 

1. Mediterranean F.uro|>c has wet cool winters. ^ 

2. Mediterranean Europe is largely agricultural, and produces 
grain, fruits and raw silk. 

3. Constantinople is the largcgt to^vn. 

i. Italy has the largest numl>er of large towns, in consequence 
of its industries and shipping. 

6 . Gibraltar and Malta am British possessions, and are coaling 
stations. • 

• 

57. Northern and ElaBtem BSurope. 

1, Tabulate the cereal protluce and the animals of Russia, Roumaniai * 
and Austria-Hungary (pp. 69-71). 

2L Descril>c the climatic and vegetation conditions which you 

would meet in passing from the Arctic Ocean across Russia to the Black 
Sea. • 

3i. What is NeWway’s share of the fishing industry of EQrope7 
W.G. X 
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Size. — Northern find Eastern EnrojH* consists of the eastern 
{>art of the (»r(“at Kiirope.tn I’lain, uith the (peninsula of SeandliiftTiA 
and the Alpine land of Swltxerland. 


Akka : PoPl'I AI lON. 



in 

ihou^inv! ; 
sq. miters. 

|r» 1 

mtUiori'. 

v(. mik. 

PlSR*. KNT PtVM'TAriuN 

Pi^f'rKniEvi ON 

j Aj^rj' tihiirr [ Imlusiry. 

Russia ' 

i 

2052 

.^5 i 

61 

v. 



R*>uniania 

5 * j 

7 ! 


- 

— 

Austria - ! 

1 lit 1 

! 

1 

2 so 

50 


llunj^arv 

1^5 1 

21 ! 

j 

I6S 

66 

1 

Swiry.crland j 

1 10 1 

1 ( 

4 { 

208 

25 

! 0 


Buflaia predornin.ites in ?>i/e and ha^. a sparse j>opu!ation ; 8wlt*«r- 
laxid tornis a contrast uith a stn.tll si/e and tlense pt){)uIatton. 

Austria vontam-. the largest proportion of jx'ople drpcmlcnt upon 
intliistry, alxrut seven millions, of whom probably about two millions 
arc actually engaged in industrial [uirsuits. 

Belief. Most of the area of Roada, Roumanla and Hungary is 
lowland, while Swit/eiland and .Austria in< hide many of the valleys 
of the Alps. Scandin.iMa ronsists of a high plateau m Norway, with 
a steep fare tow aids the Atlantic Ocean ami a gentler slope to the 
Baltic Sea, most of which is in Sweden. 

Climate. — Most of this area has a January temperature l>clovv 
frecinng point, while in July the temperature is high. It is thu.s 
characterised by the great range c/f temficrature of which the most 
striking example i.s in Westetn Sdwria, just beyond the European 
boundary*. 

The rainfall is slight and falls at all seasons. 

Vegetation. Along the .Arctic shores there occurs the tundra ; 
south of this, .stretching across the continent from Sweden to the 
Ural Mountains, is the l>elt of the temperate forest*, and south of 
this again, from the Urals to Hungary, lies the grass-lands largely 
''"known as steppes. Austria, fjeing mountainous, is wootled on the 
lower slopes. 

Consequently the people are largely lumberers, iYr farmers. The 
lumberers in Norway, Sweden and Russia provide timber, wood 
pulp for pa|K:r-making, turpentine, wood-tar, and Bend*it aV^road by 
way of the Baltic .Sea. Much of these products is floated down the 
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rivers of the lowlands, either in rafts or on barges, to the markets 
and the Hal tic ports. 

Industry. — Sweden has timber industries and exports manu- 
factured wwxlen articles for buildings. Russia has some mineral 
industries in the south m connection with the iron mines, and has 
at Baku one of the large petroleum industries of the world. 

Switzerland is one of the comparatively important manufacturing 
countries ; the numerous waterfalls provide power for the driving of 
fai tory m.ichinery b\ elei tricity, so th.it the country prtxluces 
watches and cotton g<«>ds in addition to the silk grxxls which are 
m.ide from the silk obtained from the neighbouring lands of France 
and Italy, where the silk w<irni is cultivated. 


NnKTttKRN A.vti F.astkkn El koi’K : Exports. 


< 1 I kV 

1 .Aa] 
WiKif 

t!) 

\or\N.i\ 

I 2 

Sv%«*fion 

i 

zS 

kuHsia 

f«3 

1 

Rnuniaina • 

21 

AusirU 

100 

Swilrorlaml •• 

44 


( MiKF Attiicirv (Pfict !aa(’«*sX 


Wood tiinlHL-r (20), codfish (23) 

\\‘ood pulp (tot, tinil/cr 132). butter (6), iron 
ore ((•). non and iron goofis (lo) 

(jr.-iin (>9), jictrolciun (3!. i.'ggs (5), butler {5). 
4inlKT (10) 

Wheat (42), ni.u/e f20i, Iwrley (9) 

Sugar (S). lignite (41. iggs (4), tinilicr (to), 
liailey (2) 

(dicosc {5), con<lcn''cd milk (3I, cottons {16), 
MlksfiO). watchcs(i4t 


Exports. -Norway and Sweden spei i.ilise in limlx'r and wood 
pulp, while Norway exports Jrffcgc quantities of fish and Sweden 
exports iron ore and iron goott^ * 

Russia is a great cxfxirter of ccrc.als, .and sends large quantities of 
batter abro.ad. 7'his butler is mainly produced in W’estern Siberia, 
and has lx;cn the result of the establisbmcut of a system of 
refrigerating cars on the Trans-Sibcri.an Railw.ay. 

Roumania resembles Servia and Bulg.iria in its dependence upon 
its cereals for its export trade. 

Austria supplies Hungary with manufactures, etc., and Hungary 
supplies Austria with food stuffs, so that the Dual Monarchy only 
ex|>orts sugar,*l>rown coal or lignite, .and timber. 

Switzerland is noted for its Alps, or mountain pastures ; hence the 
export of cS««M and condonsod milk in addition to the manufactures 
of oottoaa, allldi and watobM. 
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Northern and Eastern Europe : Imports. 


Country. 

Total 

VaIuc 

ID 

CHtRr AitTictKS ( PcrceiiUges). 


ao 

Grain (16), coal (7), wtwdlens {3), iron and 
steel j^ooiis (12) 

Sweden 

36 

Cixil (10), raw cotton (6)* grain (4), iron and 
steel jJihkIs ( 10), wtM>llen> (5) 

Russia 

87 

1 

Machinery and rneial gtRxls (7)» wc^ollens (3), 
c<«il (4), raw cotto^i (10) 

Roumania - 

1 i 

Wixdlens (6), iron and slee! goexis (lo), 

‘ c*>ttons Uo)» ctial (2) 

Austria • H u ngary 

too 1 

I 

Oxil (6), raw cotton (fo)* machinery (4)^ tfiW 
wtKil (5) 

Switicrland 

64 j 

Kaw^ s\]k (to), grain (8), coal (5), raw cotton 


(4)^ cotton (7)» W(N>Uens (5) 


Imports. — All the countries named in t^ie tabic require 
Most of them import metal chiefly of iron and steel, Austria*- 

Hungary imports raw wool and niw cotton for her domestic 
manufactures, while Switzerland imports silk for her manufacture 
of silk goods which are exported late^. 

The three colder countries Norway, Sweden and Russia imfmrt 
woollen goods. 


Trade of Northern and E.^stern Europe (Percentages). 


With 


i ierrtumy. 

Fram-c. 

Kf-si of 

lEbcwhere. 

■ 

To Norway - 

28 «• 

*'26 

2 

21 

23 

From • 

38 

«5 

4 

9 

34 

To Swtrdcn - 

*5 

36 

3 

8 

28 ■ 

From - 

- 34 

20 V 

7 

II 

28 

To Rossia 

'3 

38 

*3 

12 

34 

From M - ‘ * 


^ 28 

7 1 

1 

35 

To Roumania 

*4 i 

1 *4 

' 5 1 

30 

37 

mJfWTi ft ' 

16 j 

f 10 i 

1 7 

8 

59 * 

To Austria-Hungary 

' 9 1 

39 

3 1 

1 10 

39 

From 

9 i 

50 

3 1 

8 

1 30 

To Switzerland - - | 

6 

3 * 

at 

*10 

1 3 < 

From - - j 

I 

1 *4 i 

13 

9 



1 39 


to Helgium. 
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Trade. — Oenuany has the larger share proportionately of the 
trade with Russia, Austria-Hungary and Switzerland, as well as 
of the imports into Sweden. 

The United Kingdom is the largest dealer with Norway, receives 
the larger share of Swedish exports, and has a greater trade than 
P'nince with all the countries except Switzerland. 

Belglnm receives a large share of the grain exports of Roumania. 

Except in the case of Roumania more than ^half the total trade 
of the countries of Noithern and Eastern Europe is with France, 
Germany and the United Kingdom. 

From the tables of imports and exports it will be seen that 
the total trade of the countries named is alx>ut 630 million pounds 
jwr annum, which is about eight ninths of the total tnide of 
tiemiany /^p. 312), alxmt two-thirds of the total trade of the 
United Kingdom I'p. 347\ and a little larger than the total trade 
of the United States '?>. 267). 

• 

Northkrn and Eastern Evkope : Towns. 


Town, 

in minp^nic 

* ' Tows. 

Population 
in milUons. 

Christiania ' 

0 2 

Kiev* 

0-3 

St<K'khf)lm - 

0-3 1 

Riga- 

03 


0 2 

Hucharest - 

03 

St* I'elcrssburg 

17 * 

Vienna 

2-1 

Moscow 

1-4 

I'mguc 

0-2 

WarMtw 

0-8 

Trieste 

1 0-2 

Olcssa 

04 " 

Hudajx'st - 

07 

IahIz - 

04 

Arich 

0-2 


Towns. — VlMuia is situat^ on the route to Constantinople from 
Paris and Western tlyrope, where that route is crossed by the route 
from the Baltic Sea to the head of the Adriatic Sea. It has 
always been an import.ant city and is situated upon the Danube 
in the “basin of Vienna,” consequently its population is large*cind* 
it is the most important city in Europe outside the Western lands. 

(Fig. 98X 

•t. y«t«ra1rarg and Moscow, the present and the old capitals of 
the Russian Empire, each contain over a million people. Warsaw, 
the largest town in the populous district of Western Russia, 
Budapest, the capital of Hungary, are Ihrge towns ; the other towns 
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are small and in this rcsjxH t Not them and Eastern Kutojk* agrees 
with the Mediterrattcan laiuls m lia\ tng stitall towns as the 
acc ompaniment of a distinrtK agrieullural |HJj>ulation. 

Chriatiauia, Stockholm, Od^sa and Irleate are |X>rts. 

SI MM \KV. 

1. Norway prf)duces iimlxa*, aiul has a fi-ihing iiuiustry, 

2. Sweden produces timber, and mines and works iron. 

3. Russia prtxhn es timber aiul grains. ' 

4. Koumania and Hungary piYHiiuc cereals. 

5. Austria and Swit/c rland are mountainous and indti^inal. 

6* \’ienna ^s the largest < jty 

7, St. Petersbuig and Most «iu are great tilif‘s 

8. Riga, Odessa and Stockholm in the north and IiKSle are 

ports. t 

<,>n:STl( )NS. 

1. Write a short description of the region >f ih< A)f>s. Nuinc one 

Herman, tme Italian, i>ne I* rcru h and <f»ie Aiotriau roer tlial haw their 
chief sA'nircrs in tlie .\lps l her»‘ is n«i in th<‘ .\h>s, how therefore 

does it hapfk-n that the Nwos are a manutacf ur n>g jK'ople (Man.) 

2, The steamers of tlie Hhu* l unied litte regularly from Iaverpo«d 

and touch at Mars^uHes, Adern P»<»ml4iy, Sing.ipae, Hong* Kong^ \ ictoria 
and Vancouver, Through what waters <lo du) m going from I aver- 

[>ool to V'ancouver / (Man.) 

3, What rife the four prineijMl arth^esof e\[k>rt from 1* ranee. Ex(>Uiin 
\vh> rbe countries ro wlm h tliev are >< 4 nr iieetJ ihe comtiuklities. 

^ (N.Z, Ed.D.) 

4. What Cfxinlries U>rdcr tlu* Mediterranean Sea.-* Write an account of 

the climate an<l vegetable pr<KhKt> of this region. (U. Pan.) 

6. Account ff»r tlu* ounmercial in)jv»rtaiu'e *>f Switzerland, Belgium, 

Denmark and Norway. (Auck. U.) 

6, Draw a map of the Mediterranean and Itlack Seas, sluiwing the 
jMHlndaries and phvsual re!i»d c*f D»r?Iering rountri*'S and chief M*atx>rt 

towns. Briefly discril>e Hrdlanfl. S\vit/er1a*nd and (irecre vvith res}H‘Ct to 
their phy?iical feat uti^s and industrit*s. (U.A.) 

7, la'Kratc accurately and desr^ritk* two rr>alfields on #the rrmtinent of 

Kurojx;? " (CIV) 

ft W rite a account of cither Emnce or ( irernmny undr^ the following 
hesbch : (a) higbbn<l regions^ ; (/j) ireful river* ; (c) most /niportaiit l<*wnii* 

(CP-) 
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68. The British Isles. 

1 . Kfconl the fads alxntt the cliniate of the British Isles given in 
Chapter 53. 

2 . Write a brief note on llic f.icts alx^ut the work of the farmer in 
the Hritish Isles from Chapter 54. 

Position. rite British Isles consist of two large and many small 
islands rising from a shelf* of land which projects westwards 
from the ccjntinent of Europe : this shelf is the continental shelf 
(Fig. f)o) and tlie British Archi[>clag«> consists tbereftrre of 
continental Islands. 'Phis archipelagr> lies nearly at the middle of 
the l.ind heniispheie ( Fig. 2). 

Size and population.— The British Isles are alxiut the same 
si/c .IS Norway and alxiut half as latge as either France or Oennany. 
riiey contain a pop'il.ition of over 44 millions which is largely 
toncentrated into that p.irt of Engl.t^id Ix twccn lines drawn from 
Newcastle to Carlisle and from Hull to Gloucester. The average 
tlensity of the |H»pulation is gre.iter than in any of the other states 
of EurojK; which are l.irger iji si/e <.p. 2891. and the {xrpulation 
in the North of Engl.ind is as riense as anywhere else in the 
Western i%uro|)e. 

Belief. - The south-o.ist of («real Britain consists of lowhand 
which foims .wi mtegr.il part of the great European Plain: while 
the remainder of the islands consists largely of upland between 
1000 and 4000 feet in height. Wales and most of Scotland arc 
upland, but across the nair«)w<V’^,j);irt of Scotland lies the lowland 
of the rift valley which is inci.sedil)y t^c three large estuaries of the 
Firths of Clyde, Forth and Tay. 

South of this rift valley arc the Central Uplands of Britain which 
arc cut through by two gaps,ahose of the Tyne and the Aire. 

Ireland consists of ff central plain with uplands in nearly every 
direction Ijctsvccn the plain and the sea. The continuation of 
this plain right up to the coast near Dublin has combined with the 
continuation of the Engli^ Lowland north-eastwards tow'jft'd^ 
Chester to give historical importance to the city of Dublin, as the 
capital of Ireland. 

Clim&tc. — Being islands, the British Isles profit most of all the 
countries of#Westcm Europe by the abnormal winter warmth of the 
North-cast Atlantic Ocean (p. 25), and therefore the climate 
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is more equable than in any other part of the globe in the same 
latitudes. The average January temperature is about 40* F., 
and the av'erage July temperature is about 60“ F. The isotherms 
(Jan. 40“* F., July 60° F.), divide the islands into foUr parts, of which 
the south-east corner has the greatest mean rang:* of temperatore, 
while the north-west has the least mean range. Since all the 
quadrants but that’ in the south-east are upland, the actual 
temperatures there ex|>erienced arc at least three degrees colder 
than those shown by the isotherms wherever the land is higher 
titan tooo feet. Norqially, temperature declines as the latitude 
increases, but in winter in the British Isles, as elsewhere in North- 
western Europe, increase in latitude is not the dominant factor in 
causing decline in temperature,* which is due to distance from the 
warm surface drift waters of the neighlxiunng parts of the ocean. 

A comparison of Figs. 99 and too shows that the heaviest rainfall 
tends to occur on the uplands, that is towards the west, and like 
New Zealand, the British Isles are wetter on the west than on the 
cast, while the prevalent winds come from the ocean to the west 
and meet first the higher parts of lx>th island kingdoms. The 
south of the islands are the sunniest regions, Fig. too. 

On the whole the climate British Isles is due to a contest 

l>etwecn the cyclonic storms which follow the storm tracks of the 
North Atlantic Ocean (p. 299) and the calms which follow from 
the extension of the taish pressure areas of either the continent of 
Borope or ‘of thfc Asoree westward or northward. 

When the high pre*ssures prevail the days are calm and bright, 
frosty in winter and hot in summer : when the storms cro.ss the 
islands the days are wet and eluH, rather cool in summer and 
rather warm in w'inter. • • 

VegetfttioZL — Consequent upon the relief and the climate the 
vegetation of the British Isles tends to he that suited to a fairly wet 
temperate region, the lowlanrfe arc grass- covered, the uplands have 
trees or gorse, broom find heather. Much of the land is capable of 
some service t» the farmer although wheat and barley are limited 
to the drier eastern districts. 

Fannillg. — ITic United Kingdom grows about 2 per centT of * 
the world’s wheAt and about 5 per cent, of the world’s hurley. 
Most of this 16 grown in Bastem Bngland (Fig. tot), where the 
rainfoll is less than y> inches per annum and udtere the 

* Meatk. ranft« of t^mperatua* here refers to the difference between the 
average temperatures ol the coldest and hottest months* 
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average monthly temperature between the months of March and 
November, t.e, during the growing season, is never below 41“ F. 
The chief districts for wheat are shown on Fig. loi, where the line 
from Hull to Dumfries marks the northern l)oundary of the 
area which has an average monthly temfx'rature above 41° F. 
during the nine months from March to November. The other 
important crops arc oats and potatoea, which arc chiefly grown 
on the wetter western lands, as shown in Figs. 102, 105, which show 
the districts where the oats are grown to the extent of about 5 per 
rent, of the world’s crop. Ireland is pro}>«')ftionalely an important 
grower of oats and f>otatf)cs. Figs. 103 and I04 show the 
districts where sliMp an<l cattle are reared. .\ com|Kirison of these 
figures with F'ig. <-y} shows that on the whole the sheep arc reared 
on the uplands and the cattle are reare<l on the welter low-lands 
towards the west. The United Kingdom is proportionately the 
most important sheep-rearing country of \V eastern Europe (p. 303) 
since alxnu 5 f>er cent of tlje world's sheep arc reared, while the 
numlxjr of cattle is slightly greater m projwrtion than that of 
Germany, the United Kingdom rearing about 3 per cent, of the 
world's cattle. 

* 

Tr.'VDE IX Whkat of i;nmtkd KiN<;noM. 


i 

1 


I’ercrfitas^c. 


Home Production, 

30 

2t 

A 

Ifn|;x>rt5 from 

United States, 

1,3^ 

I *7 

A 

Argentina, 

24 

»7 

A 

British Empire, 

33 

23 

A 

Rest of World, 

o#. 

12 

A 

Total, 

142 

‘too 

1 

t 


iThe British farmer docs not supply enough of any farm 
commodity for the consumption of the people of Britain and thus 
supplies have to be imported, as shown by the table/i on pp. 307 and 
3<^. Of each pound of wheat cpnsumed in the United Kingdom, 
a quarter comes from the Onlted StetM, a quarter is supplied by the 
BrttUli Bmplr*; three ounces are liom* puttee apd three ounces 
come from jlrgentlaa. The nmtsd Stetss, Buila, and the AignnttM 
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semi large supplies of cereals, while New Xeai&nd, the United 
States and Azic«ntliia send large supplies of meat. 

SUMMAkV. 

1. The Bntidi Lies are continental I'.iaiuls in Western Kurofie. 

2 . The Lnitetl Kmgtloin ul tlreat Uruain ami Irelaml «.»>ntaitis 
a <lense population, e-pei i.iliy m llu- Xoitli of l''n;, 4 laml. 

3. The clmi.ite of tlu- Hriti-^h LU's i . jtiabU- anil i" * haiac i«t iscd 

by abnorni.'il winter w.umth. ‘ 

4- K.istern Kngl.im! i^roui wheat and bailey 

5. The I5ntt>h Lie-' /row oat', ami jH)t.it<K's, teat Nheip and 
c.utle, 

6. The {M'ople of die lUiti'h Lie., < onviiinc !at,t;e (juantities of 
fiKtd Sturts - i cicals .iml me. a - anpoited fiom .ibroad. 


59. The British Isles (’on fume if 

1 , Revise tlie f.ict.s o.il inmira. m Hiitain tfim ( 'h,>|vtt'i 15 . 

2. K’-'vis<- your rcK r*i t . tie.d ».nit the loimtiKs wtmh s<(i<{ roflon 

and r.ivv w.'-il r*. the I iine<l Kinj.;d. mi. 

3. kevtse the tahU* 'd trade iha pa^es s»'e Jn<le\t to Imd oth'T 
coinin' xlities which are sent n. tht I nilid Kingtioin; l.ihnl.ile itw facts 
you fuid. 

4, Write a hrief note s! iimg the way hy which y>>ti W'luid travel if yon 

harl to start tor lyondon to morrow. . 

1 e 

Mining and metal working. — 'I'he I'mted Ktngtlom imncs 
alK>ut 25 per rent, of the worhl’s coal, .ind prmlures alKHit 13 |K:r 
cent, of the iron ore, alKnit 19 |>er cent of the pig-iron .and about t^ 
{ler cent, of the worUiX steel, (iermany, Belgium and the United 
Stales are the only countries which have a pro|>?’mionatcly large 
production (p. 62). The coal and iron are mined in the di.stricts 
marked on the map, Fig. ic/r, and the coal mining districts arc 
shown in the following table. 

The crjalfields lie in the dcn.scly pcjpulateo area of Hortb 
England, in Olamorganshire in Wales and in the Scottisli rift Talley. 
Roughly .speaking, a million workers are ncctled to protluce about 
250 million tons of coal a year, which means that the coal workers 
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obtain alx>nt a ton of coal each per working day : whereas in 
India one-tenth the numljer of workers produce about one-twenty- 
fifth »>f the coal, so that the miner in the United Kmgdom produces 
alKHit zk times as much co;d as the miner in India (p. 184;. 

CoAi. MiNtNt; IN' iHK Unitko Kingdom. 


( ounty 


1 

j 

Distritlon ! 

! 

1 

1 

\Vork<"rs in 

C’oal produced 
annually in 
million tons. 

\‘urksturc 

• 

. i 

I 

1 1 

1 

150 

36 

Dcrliy 

* 

■ 1 

• 


17 

Nuttinj.>ham 

• 

- j 

‘ 

.58 

1 1 

Durham 

- 

1 

2 

>47 

41 

N< »tthumlK.-rlaml 

- 

- ' 


S 4 

14 




J 

>03 

24 

St.iHortKIiir* 



4. 5 

.S 5 

•4 

\\‘,irvv u k‘'hiru 


i 


1 «5 

1 

; 4 

Monmouth 




! 

i 

(ilainoro.in 



0 

1 «40 

i 34 

A>r 



7 

• 4 

4 

Kifu 

- 

- ‘ 

• 8 

.20 

1 s 

Dinark - 



s 

.35 

1 

Slirhng - 



s 

10 

i 3 

Others ' 



0. 11 \ I i 

' 9*1 

1 

Total 

« 

. 1 


* 1013 

263 


, i 


Roughly, z per cent, of tiie poiftilation are coal workers, and this 
means that alxnit one (ruth nf the people are dcf>endant upon 
coal mining. 

Iron nt:curs in Noith Uincashirc near Barrow, and in North 
Yorkshire in the Cleveland district, and in conjunction with coal 
in the districts 1, 3 anef «S. C'onsequently, there are many workers 
in iron in BarrSw, in Mlddlesborougrh, in Sheffield and Birmingham, 
and in Olaaspow. Barrow and .Middleshorough draw coal supplies 
from the neighlxniring coaltield.s. 

On the coalfield of South Wales (filamorgan) there is much 
W’ork in conneclfon with tin and copjxT. 

lAanuAiCturillg.-’- Roughly, a.s many people in the United 
Kingdom are'textile workers as coal workers; but the coal W’orkers 
arc nearly ail men and lx>ys while many women and girls work 
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at textiles. The table Ix'lon- ^'ivcs the numl>cr of workers in 

the textile works in the chief districts. 

■* 

Textm.k Workers in thk U.mtko Kin<ux>m. 


COTTOS. 




1 S»l KS, 


Flax, 


! 

u ^ 
a 

OiMrict. 

, 

i 5 

.5 ^ 

- ^ 

1 iLMrk U 



”1 
“S 1 

S I 

Blackhttrn 

14^ 

Hradlff^rd 

S*. 

Hratltofd 

6 ’ 

Brlfast - 

6t 

Nfanchestur 


I lufkicfshcld 

SI 

SttHdv{>Ut - 

5 

Dundee * 

20 

Oldhuim 

“* “1 

* t 

ILdilax 


I! alltax 

i i 



Bolfon ' 

47 

l.t’cds ^ 

21 

Stoke * 

3 




46' 

Kdinhtir|:jh • 

I t 

Hirinin|»ham 




Breslon - | 

38: 

\V»>rrcster ' 

H 

1 Lontk>n 

2 i 

t 


RiKrhdale • ; 

35 

RtHduliile 

8 

1 

1 I 

1 

1 j 

i 

1 


GUsguw 

^5 

Glasjjnw 


1 


j 

i 


Halifax 

; '8 

Dundee 

5 j 

1 

1 : 

! 1 

\ 

\ 


Bradfortl 

1 2 

Kdm 4 irn<>rk ' 

, ] 

5 i 

f 

i 

\ 

\ 


Others 

24 

Others ; 

! 

• fhher.'. 

8 1 

-i 

1 Others - 

>9 

Total - I 

1 

377 

: Total . 

261 

Total - 

.9 ' 

! Total 

too 


IlOsIKRY. 

Leicester, 19; Nottingham, 7; Derby, 4; others, 10. Total, 40. 

, I.ACK. 

Nottingham, 7 ; Derby, 8; KilmarrKKrk, 4 ; others, 2. Total, 2t. 

On the whole these districts he near one or other of the coal- 
fields. Compare Figs, loi and 106. The cotton towns lie on or 
near the coalfield of SonUi-east Laaendilro (No. 3), they contain 
about half the textile workers, and are grouped round Manciiiwttor 
as a centre. Since the cotton fibre is entirely imported largely 
frwn the United .States and Egypt by way of Liverpool (p. 345)1 
and since iron is mined and worked on this coalfield, South-east 
Lancashire affords an illustration of the fart that the presence of 
coal and iron in proximity may localise a gigantic industry ; but the 
mere presence of coal and iron together is insufficient in itself to 
cause so gigantic an industry as the cotton work “of South-east 
Lancashire to be confined in one small area. There must be other 
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fiictors which have caused this coalfield to have this industry in 
preference to other coallields, such, for example, as that of 
Glamorgan, an<l the cause is found in the peculiar damimeu of 
tho atmoapbere in South-east Lancashire, which gives that district 
world pre-eminence in the working of cotton, and this dampness 
is one of the chief conse(juences of the storm-tracks and surface 
drift of the North-cast Atlantic Oce;in. (Fig. loi). 

The manufacture of woollen and wonted goods, carpets, etc., is 
not s<» strongly localised in one district, although all the woollen 
towns arc on <»r near* a coalfield ; the majority Ijeing grouped 
round Bradford in the West Ridinjf of Torkabire (No. i), while the 
woollen t»>wns are also largely rcs|x>nsible for the manufacture of 
lace and hosiery. 

Bilk gooils arc made rm the crxilficlds, while linen goods have 
become localised at Belfast and Dundee away from coal, because 
these districts arc clo.se to flax-growing regions ; Belfast is near 
to that of North-east Ireland, and D^undee is comparatively near 
those of Russia and Helguun. . 

Most of the flax of Russia is grown in the basins of the Volga, 
Danube and Dnieper near Orel, Koorsk and Smolensk : it is exported 
chiefly from Konlgsberg in (ifrmany on the Baltic Sea. The 
Belgian flax is chiefly grown tn the valley of the I^. 

Commnni cations.— No part of the United Kingdom is more 
than 70 miles from the .‘^ea, hence communication and traffic by sea 
is ciisy from one part of the country to another. 

Since Lontlon lies in the south-east corner of the country, near 
the continent of Eurojx?, and is the seat of Gos emment, tlie majority 
of the railway lines concentrate ’upon London. Fig. 106 shows 
the railway lines which pass from London by the east and west 
c(Ku>t routes of Scotland, and the Great Eastern Railway. Fig. loi 
shows the convergence of other main railway lines upon London, 
from the grazing and manufacturing districts of the west and from 
the manufacturing district of the north. Fig. loi shows also the 
one great network of railway lines which join the woollen and 
ccHton towns ; this is the chief line which does not run to London, 
although it has railway connections with the metropolis. 

Since the United Kingdom is insular and lies near the middle of 
the land hemisphere there arises a facility of sea communication 
which allows' British ships to traverse every sea, and causes the 
British flag to*fly in every port on the globe. 

Trade. — The \jnited Kingdom has millions of people who 
w.o. Y 
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require fix>il from o\erseas ; it has coal to sell an<l makes textile 
fabrics anti iron ^ikkIs whirli fiutl a market all ovcm* the vvtjiitl ; 
moreover it is the Motherlaiul ot a im^hty empire. All iIjcsc 
fac tors combine to prtHluce a )s*iK*tntic \vf>rUb\title trade, tlte tlctads 
of which are given l>eIo\v. 

The ct>nseqaonce of these fat ts hes in iht* d(‘t uh ti c(»ntrast uhich 
exists between the trade of the l/nuetl Kingtlom and that of the 
United States, 

Unitfp Kino»{)OM I'Kvor'^ S:\ Pr au ij>al C ounliies;. 

C‘>uritr'>. AkwciV'' ( err»,rnl-i^fN>, 


Friun 

United Status 

‘-4 

meat n7>, cereals il 

To 

i 

48 

lai\er'.s 17*, ci'U'»ns in>n g*»o<is (7), 

tin (Sc 

From 

t k*rmany 


Sugar ( yOK i p 

To 



an<l wtHiIiun'* ( ’3k cottons fI3^, c»*al 
‘Oi, iron g»«rtis (9), 

From 

Franco - 

5- 

Silk and 'dks i l(>c \vtM)l and v\* Gillens ( 13)* 
int)t*»r < ars ( 5). 

To 

* ♦ 

28 

< 'oal ' 17), and ( i6t. 

!■ roin 

Hollaml 

,?o 

Sugar i6>, iron g»Kids (5k l>iittfT 13c 

To 

* * 

10 

i 'ottorrs i iHi, irttn f lo). 

From 

Hclgnim 

: j 

Iron (ISk wool arnl w<K>Ilen?i (8), 

fiax 14). 

To 


' i(> * 

f’ottons (i6)» iron 15,1. 

Fn an 

Rus-,ia 

' ; 

( ’ercais ( ^2k timlnT f22k 

Tr> 

f ^ 

' '7 ; 

C oal fio), jr<»n gfw»^l''(i3k raw cotton ( 13). 

From \Vt»rl<l - 

; 615 


To 

f » 

: 47 -'' 



* Compare >A'th that on p. 


The total trade amounts to over one thousand million pounds 
sterling annually, and of this the largest single share is with the 
United States, at>out i6 per rent. : then come France and Oermany 
each about 8 f;cr rent., with the neighbouring countries of 
Rnaaia, BoUand and Belginm to follow. The alx>ve table ishows 
that in all cases alx)ut one-thir<I of the trade between the United 
Kingdom and these other rountrie-S is in about three groups of 
articles in each case, the exports are usually cqal'or textUea^ the 
imports food-«tallk or raw matetlala. 
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Gulf of Mkxico Tradk with thk United Kingdom.* 


Country. 

I’oiai 

U.K. 

Chikk Akiiclrs. 

U. K . l^ort for the trade in 

t facie in 

~ 


these Articles. 



.Srnt to U. K. 

1 Sent from U. K. 


Costa Kica - 

■■ 

lun.uias 

( ultons, iron 

gtKKis 

CV>fft*c to London (|) 

(tualeni.iKi - 

5 

( oHt e 

C'oilons 

Rtiblxr to Tdverpool (Jb 
Limdon (|) 

Ilotuluras 

, 

M 

( ^)ttons 


Nicaragua 


(Joflce 

('otton.s 

CtMToa to l.r>ndon (J), 
Liverpool (J), Soullo 
ampton (i) 

ranamii 


< ’oHoe, 
nildxrr 

('of tons, iron 

j^otxis 


Salvador 

4 

1 

{•..iKe 

( ottons 

• 

('otif*n f^^fvods from Liver- 

|HH»1 

Haiti and 

I 


('of tons 

Ir(»n ooofis frfun Liver- 

Siin l>umin^o 


wcsid 1 

J 

i 

jxMd ), lyondon ({)» 

(J) 

- 

29 

MolasM‘s, ^ 
malv ^any 

( 

( '<ntfU'is, iron : 

linens, riuc j 

Linens (rtun Liverpcxi! 

(i) 

Mcxirri 

36 

• 

C'op()er, 

inahoqanv 

5 

< fiftons. iron | 


Wrst Indies j 

45 I 

( 'opo.i, 

( iron ; 


( flritish) j 

Kinanas 

^t) 0 < 1 s j 


(iuiana ,, 

•2 1 

! 

Su^ar 

('otttins, j 

V. manure j 


Colombia 

.3 i 

(\)hVe ' 

0i)iums j 


Venezuela • j 

8 J 

J 

(dmafx'rclia ’ 

('offonN 1 



^ • CV>mpare with that oti p. 

• 

The t.^ble abAvc shows that the I'^nitetl Kingdom receives from 
the lands near the Oulf of itexico much the s;une class, of 
commodities as arc sent tt> the United States, and that with the 
exception of flour she sends the same manufactures of cotton and 
iron. The Un?Ted States has in most cases the yreatcr trade, 
especially %vith OnlM. and Mexico ; this illustrates the effect of 
proximity. • ^ 

The chief Briti.sh pt)rts are Liverpool and London. 
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Pacific ani> Indian 
Unuf.I) 

OCKAN TRADK with THK 
Kingdom.* 

Country. 

I'ot-il 

U.K. 

Chirf / 


U. K. l\>4rt for iHrr Trade 

tratii? It! 



in »t>cse Arth Ir-t, 



S<;Ht to K. 

1 Se*tU frtmi X< K, 


Chile - 

ti 

Nitrate. et*p 

Ci^tlt.n.s, trt>n 

CVk'oii to lamdon (1), 



pcfy tm 

gtXKls 

IJvcr{XM*l (I), South- 




ani|>ton (I) 

Kcuador 

I 

C%>Cfr>a 

iriitfivn*; 

IVa t<» Loinlon ({|) 

Peru - 

4 

wool. 

Cidtons, in*ti 

Wheat to laverp^d 


I 

copjjcr 

gixnK 

lainiion (J). Hull {^) 

Aii5tmha 

SI 

wheat. 

i irim 

Wo4d to hoiuifjn (4)* 


' f 

hutlcr 

gi! Vtxls. W'tH>l * 

Liverpw.l (i) 




lens 


New ZealantJ 

2 2 ! 

\V\¥>!. in lit 

I'ottons, trim 

Kict' to lamdon (J), 

* 

} 

t»>n, hatter 

kxK. 

l.ivcrpxd (H 



j 

ten's- 


Sfrair> 

I I ® 

Tin 

( uit*>ns 

Butter l«» lamdon (J), 

Settlement-. 

' 



Hull (I), Leith, New- 

1 



J 

rasl Ic, 

1 


‘ 


Silk to Lon<lf>n (i*f) 

Ceyh HI 

6 

Tea 

C^lUfnis i 

Cottons fri>m Liverpool 

Br. India - ■ 

S4 

1 

Tea, wheat. 

( iron 

1 1 «/ 

WixiUens from Liver- 


jute, nee. 

gO<Ml> 

fxnd Lomkm(J), 



r< itlon 


(irinishy, Hull 

ilong Kcmg * 

4 

Sdk 


Iron gfxals frfim Liver- 

i 


* 

rxxd (i). (Glasgow Hh 





l^ondun (4) 

China - 

M 

! Sdk, tcp ! 

i 


Japan - 

U 

; Silk ! 

/%ittt>ns, iron 










[ lens 


Java 

4 

Sugar 

1 Cottons 

f 

. j* 

* Compare rbin table with that on p. note that il>f vatiieii here are in million 

pounds \terlinif, ten times as those iw 

«In the tnuie with lands on the JPaellle and Indian Oooana, the 
United Kingdom has Ix>th a greater volume and a greater variety 
than the United States, with the single exception of the trade with 
Japan. The United Kingdom receives meat, odraals, taa, oeooa, 
angar, wool, aUk, tin, copper and nitratoa in exchange for oottoaa, 
wooXtona and iron gooda. * 

The chief British ports are London and livorpood 

« 
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South Atlantic lands trade more with the United Kingdom than 
with the United States and send wool, moat, cereals and timber to , 
the United Kingdom as well as rubber, feathers and coffee to both 
countries, while they receive coal and textiles from the United 
Kingtlom which form a different class of commodities from those 
received from the United States (p. 270). 

'I'hc chief Hrilish ports are London and liverpooL 

Soirrii Atlantic Tkaiik wmi thk United Kingdom.* 


Count ry. 

Total 

U.K. 

ClflKK Akiiciks. 

U.K. Port for the Trade 

III 


" 



/■'A 

Sent to 1’. K. 

Sent frnm U. K. 

j in thews Artie lesw 


i .0 

Uuhlx^r 

C'oitons, coal 

Rubt)er to Liverpool (J), 


1 



I^inclon (1) # 

Argcnhna 

1 

4-2 

Wheat, maize, 

C'otton.scf>al, 

! Wheat to Liverpool (^), 


ImV-T, niut- 

inm Ixmdon (j), Hull 


i 

ton, 

i woollens 

1 

I’rugu.'iv 

; 3 

Wool, meal 

( 'otton.s, coal, 

W<x>l to lx)ndon {{), 

1 

1 

i 

w<K»licns 

Liverjxx^l (J) 

British Africa 


# 



South 

*6 

WfK>l, fca- 

Apfxirel, iron 

lk*ef to Liverpool (}), 



thers 

i 

1 

1 gfNKis I 

1 

Ixindon (^), South- 
ampton. 


i 



Mutton U) Ivondon (j), 


• i 

i 

« 


Liver[X>ol (J). 

Palm oil to Liverpool 





(Hh 

West 

6 

Ru Iiher, 

Cottons, iron 

Cfxil fr<un (^^rdiff (}), 



nuihf^any. 

gf^KXiS 

Newcastle (4)* 



fialm oil, 

• • 

Cottons from Liverpool 



copra 


(iV) 

French West 

I 

Rublxjr ^ 

Cottons 

Iron goods from Liver- 

Africa* 


w 


ixxil (4), Glasgow (4), 


— 

• 


Ixmdon (4) 


• C-ompare thU tabte with that on p. ajo; note that the values here are in million 
pounds sterling, ten times as great as those on p. xfo, * 


Mediterranean lands send typical Mediterranean products, 
ourranta, lemons, oranffesf olive oil in addition to cotton from 
Egypt, cork from the Iberian peninsula, and cereals. The United 
Kingdom sc*nd|j( in exchange chiefly coal and cotton ffooda. 

The chief liriiish ports arc London and UverpooL 
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Mkis i kkrankan ano lit a<'k Ska Tradk with thf: 


C'ountrv'. 

T.a.i'. 
L-.K. 
tf ui*- in 

4 . 

I'NTTKI) 

C’utKK .J 

■St fit tn V . K. 

1 icl.as. 

>tMU fnaii 1*. K. 

U. K. Purr for the 1 radc 
in ihjcxr Arndcsk 

Algeria 

1 

lvs|Kirt<> fibre 

Caul 

('urrani^ to f.ondon (J), 
Livcrj>>ol (J) 

Eg>-pt • 

2 b 

Raw n>ttt»n 

C cotton^ 

Lemons l<i l.ondon (Jb 

Liver jwxol ( \ ) 

Turkey 

•3 

\V'o«^K fruits 

Cf»a!, cotton*' 

Orange*' to Lontion <A), 
Ia\t*r|>» >1 (A) 

G reeco 

•% 

Cun anlN, 

{F'/u >rc 


( Moe oil to Loiulon (1), 
[ .0 r‘l |)oo| f 1 ) 

Italy . 

i 

U 

1 1 UeUi'*, 

ht’iup* ’ >si\c 

t^cib trt>n 

glMKls 

Wine to London (J) 

1 

Austria Hun- i 

5 

on , 

i iiain, sug-.ir « 

1 Slu|>s, ro,iK 

C'ork ti> LomU»n (4), 

g.uv 


* » »rrt »n 

< il.isgt »\v ( ^ ) 

SjxiuC ' * I 

20 

< >reS‘ of ( • fj> ’ 

( *' Ki], i of t< »nv, 

Slujvsfrt un \evvcHstle(3b 

i 

JXT. Uoii, 

iron gtxKls 

( dasgow iZ)^ Belfast 

1 

t 

1 

er»rk, 

G). Barrow G) 

} 

i 


orange:>, 

' uuon'i 

i ! 


fV>rtuguI* - 1 

j 

6 

( ork, coc<»ii, 
v\ inr 

( 'i »t ton<v, , 

iron go*>4.K 1 


K»>iinianui - | 

5 

i irain 

|('ott*m-s j 

j 

Bulgaria - j 

f : 

f 

( iram 

i(a>tfons j 



* In* h»;r» i 


BALUC SK\ I’kADK WITH TICK I'NITKIi KIN<;I)0M. 


, T.;(!.iI 

Country. 

i 


Russia - 

1 4 « 

i 

i 

Swollen 

* 7 ’ 

>forway 

f 

10 i 

' 1 

Denmark - : 

22 1 


( MfKf AkAcJF^ 
t'> C. K. \ S«nt from U. K. 


(S^ c labies, ^ 

323 - 4 ) 


Butter, tim* ] textiles 
l»cr, prtjxrr, ! 
iron »>rc* | 
and ^;fKj<Ls j 

TiiiiU^r, ' O/jil, iron 
fxt|>er fjocxls 

Butfer,lj«icon, Ox»l 


U. K. f"orl for «he 1 raf}c3 
in ih<»e Article** 

i 

j Tirrdier to London (jK 
LiverjKKd (J), 

( ’an J iij , M anclieMcr, 

Iron ore to MuldIcJi* 
l»oro«j;h (J), Glasgow, 
Cardiff 

Riron to Liverpool (A), 
\ Har\%irh 

j Flax to R Ifast (l)^ Dull'* 

I <lce{,) 
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The lands on the Baltic Sea send food-stuffs and timber products, 
inchulinjj paper, in exchange f<jr coal and textiles. In the case of 
this trade the nearness of the ports on the east coast to the Baltic 
Sea (..lusi s Dundee, Harwich and Hiddleeborough to compete with 
London and Liverpool in this tiade. 

Kstitnatin^ the total trade of the United Kingdom at over 
^1000,000,000 per annum, the Baltic, South Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean trade is roughly in ea< h case cjne-tenth of the total, 
that of the (iulf of Mexico is alxmt one-sixtieth, while that of 
the Bacific and Indi.^n Oceans is alxmt onc-fifth of the total, 
which leaves about lialf the total trade f>f the United Kingdom 
with lands ac ro'.s the North Sea or the North Atlantic Ocean. 

SlM My\KY. 

1 . 'I'he United Kingdom mines coal, especially near the Central 
Uplands ; aiul vvotks iwon, < opper and tin on the coalfields. 

2. Cotton gixxis ai<' made wt South-east Lamashiie. 

3. Wcxillcn goods are made chicdy m the West Riding of 

York.shiie. * 

4 . Linen go<xls arc made in the districts near Belfast and 
Dundee. 

5. .Most British railways terminate their mam lines at London. 

6. The trad*' of Britain is greater than th.it of the I’nitcd States, 
except with the Culf t)f .Mv’xico. 

7. Half the total liade of *lie 4’nitcvl Kingdiun is with the 
Unitcil States, Canadii, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 


60. British Isles Uon/inuetr). 

1. ('omporc th« entrep<'>t tratlc of Loiulon (p. 346 ), with tJmt of 
Singapore (p. 203 ). 

2. Estimate the ilistairces Isy sea from the entrance to the I’'nglish 
Channel -aliout halfwaj K'tween Cork ami Brest to LiverjMx.l and lamdoii 
resfx’ctively. 

3. Write a Brief note on London in comparison with New York. 


U.MTKii Kin(;im)m I'iiRTs : Tkabk in £\d^. 






K\|>tTr Is. 

Rc*’*' j 

Total, 

- 

. 


20X 

7 ' 

45 

3'7 

Liverfxx)! 



149 

« 3 » 

21 

301 

Hull 



37 

22 

5 

64 

Manchester 




14 

1 

43 

Cflasfjow - 


. \ 

\ 

•5 

• 2S 

— 

43 

Soutluiinpton ’ 



19 

«4 

4 

37 

(frinishy • 



1 1 

IS 


26 

HarvMch - 


- 1 

«9 

4 

i 

24 

I.eith 



14 

6 1 


20 

Newcastle 


' , 

10 

10 i 


20 

f'anltff - 



B 1 

>3 1 


19 

ficKiIe 


- V 


to 1 


tS 

Bristf 4 



' i "i 

3 ' 

f 

16 

Newhaven 


, 1 

12 1 

3 i 

1 

f ) 

16 

I>over 

• 

’ 


3 : 

2 

14 

F*>!kcstone 


- 

I 

' 1 i 

1 

12 

Others 



54 ; 

45 

4 

103 


- 


615 • 

393 1 

«S 

»093 

Orest porta. 

Ihe 

fact 

that Loiulost and Urwpool ar*' the poi 


most frctjucniecl by trading ships has licromc trbvious by the 
consideration of the preceding tables, but the fact is emphasised 
by the examination of the succeeding tables which Vefer to the 
imports and exports of the United Kingdom. 
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Unitki> Kincdo.m Imports. 


Arfkie, 


Cereals, lo** cwu 

Live cattle, lo^ 
Meat, lo® cwt. 
Hutter, 10 ® c\vt, 

('heese, ic/ cwt, 
C'dcoa, lo® n>s. 

lO® iLs. 

Fea, io® Ihs. . 
Siij»ar, lo® rw’ts. 
Raw silk, lo® Ihs. 
Raw icy‘ Ills, 


190 

472 


Chiefly from : * 


Ports of Arrival. 


U. 8 .A«» Argentine 


; Lomion (J), LiverjKx>L 
I Hull 

I Liverp(>t>l ( J), lamdon (J) 
LiverjHx>l (i) 

L<»n<l<»n {.\k Hull, 
(irirnst*) 

ia>ndon (|) 

56 Br.W. Indies, Portugal London (S », Liverpool (J) 

Lomlon r^) 

1 I>ondon ( ] ik) 

1 lamdon (J). Liverjxxd (i) 
I Lorxion ( ) 
j lauuh>n (J), LiverjxK)! 


U.S.A 

17 . U.8.A., Arsrentine 
t Denmark, Russia, 
•» Australia 

2 Canada 


icxj I Brazil 
j j 20 ; India. Ceylon 
’ 4 1 Germany 
1 ; China 

I 762 ♦ Australia, New 

: 1 /calami • 


Raw cotton, 10 ® cwt. j 10 > U.S.A.r L^vpt 


l*'lax, 10 * tons 
Heiitp, 10 ^ tons 
jute* ic/ tons 
Ruhl>cr, 10 ^ cwt, 
TimU*r, 

Iron ore, lo® tons 

Irrut, ic/ tons 
Steel, 10 ^ tons 

(>>p|x.T, icr* tons 
Tin, icV’ tons • 


Li\ er|)^KiL I ). Mafu hester 
\ IVIkcst <!,)» Hiuukc ( 5 ) 

1 Iv^xulon ). LiNcqxvj! , 
; Hundec (i), London 
j Loei^Xio] I^»iulon 
London (Jk Liverjxxil, 
Hull 

(‘ardtff ( 1 ). Llanelly (ik 
I Xcw|s>rt tiV) 
j ( iriinshy (i)- Hull 
j Ncwf>oit (J), 

Manchester (J) 

<^hik% Australia, ILS. A.] LiwijxMil (Jl, London 


00 Rjxsaia. Itclgiuin 
1 14 I PhilipD^ne la., Itxlia 
I India 

050 J Brazil, West Afiica 

26 j Russia. Swixlen, 

1 Xoiway 

7 ^ Spain 

f 

47 J I Sweden, Bel^um 
f>oQ ' Belirihm^ U.S^A, 


2 (>o 


67 : Str.Settlemente,C 1 )ile Ia>ndon (Hk Liver|x>ol 


* 25 per tent, or nu>ro comc;» ftom tounlru'S m.ulvcvt as IJ.8.A« 


trnite 4 Kingdom imports* — With regard to most of the 
imports it is (xissible to say that one country, the name of wlhit h 
is priftted in thick lyj>e in the foregoing tabic, supplies at least 
a quarter of t!ic total of each commodity which is im|>orted into 
the United Kingdom* The above table of imports shows also that 
the LInited*Kipgdom requires mainly raw materials for manufacture 
and ffwxl -stuffs. 


t 
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Unitki* K.\rt»Ki>. 


Anicle. 


t** 


f t I >r JOf lurt 


OjciU t'*n> M 

Ap^KifcK / lo'* > 

Uerrtnjj;s, f cwL S 

Maf hjnor\\ lo** - [ > i 

Shijxs, /jo*^ - 1 7 

Irf>n ^ to'^ ‘ 41 


France, ( icrnuuix . 
It.ilv 

India, cJutiu 

(J »oru‘r*il > 

Brltijfth Empire 
Germany . Kus^u 
hxixi 
\{ ic'nrr.ii) 
f ( ieiu r tW 


( t ^ \ N* < 4 ) 

LiM'qx^'l (J) 

)» (J) 

I .« 1 ? 

\Xirni* u;lh* 1 ,< nJi 
i( irlUT.lh 

. Ncvvt^isllr* * flasi^*»w 
‘ l.u tijwHs! U K < (Jj 


* *»‘v p*'Z * * 't rivxtr I ' • fit uikif"<! India. 


United Kinirdom exports. I he ev(M>ri> front the l^rutcd 
arc n 4 >t \Arted tn tlu if naiuu » nor arc llrey mainly 
sent 10 iHW or two xountno. (>n\\ in the ta^e> of lottriii 
apparel tind hernn/s i> u p<is-^ihle to that one area rc<cives 

* nuire than onedo irth of the e\{>ort of a vinj^le t ornriKxhty* 


I 'Nii'Ko Kin<;ih>m Kk KxroKT-^. 


Arii/,’<r, 


( bi-rU » > 


IV/ft t 4 I Irparrurr. 


\V.)-.l, h/ l)r>. . 

Cociia, ic/" HiSw 

Coffee, to^ n«. • 

Tea, icfl Il«. 

Rice, tri' Hw. 
Rubfjcr. 10 * cw"!. - 


J02 a«muuiy, France, 

r s. \. 

12 German]^, i['<l.tnrl, 
I’.SA. 

56 German), nolland 
48 ^ G.S.A., Ku^vsia , 

2 OalMt^ Hr. VV*. Inrhes 

^ 6 . 0 . 8 . A., ^ Germany 

i 


I .onrion I ( ) 

I.oi>don 1 1 J) 

Ia*r^<!on 1 1 ) 

I.ondrm li) 

l/\crfxw*) G), Ia>ndon ( 1 ) 
l 4 ver|KXif y) 


London entr^>dt trade. —The ponition f)f London at the centre 
of the land hemisphere l>c»‘omcs of strikinK im[K)rtan<c; when wc 
see the large amount of entrciw'it trade of the port. * The follow ing 
table shows clearly that large rfuantiiies of wool, mbber ami ton, 
eotron, and eoeon are re*cxp<»rtcd from the Unitetl K\ngfi<mi, mainly 
from London. • 
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Britisll ports. - 7 'hc c(*ncentraiion of the overseas traffic of the 
United Kinjidoni, which has already' Ixjen noted, is clearly shown 
by the above table. 30 per rent, of the total trade is 

with London, an<i almost an equal quantity depends upon IdverpooL 
I he remainmjt ports may be considered as Hull, Grimsby and Qoole, 
together responsible for 10 ]>er cent. ; Manchester adding to the 
< tmceniration of ships c>n the Mersey esHtary, Glasgow in the north 
an<l Bristol and CarditT in the south on the west coast, with Leith 
and Newcastle on tlie east <'o.'isi. Harwich, Newhaven, Dover and 
Polhestone (omplete iMv list, and they may be regarded as outports 
ot la»ndon ; since their traffic is mainly with the continent and 
partakes of the nature of ferry traffic, they are sometimes called 
ferry towns Southampton alone on the* south coast is a jx)rt of 
importani e. 

The importance of Manchester as a }K)rt is due tti the ship canal 
whi< h has been con stria ted betueen that city and the estuary of 
the Mersey d'lg. tot * 

London. As the s<-at yf (Government of the Motherland 
and of the F.mpirc, .is the neatest big city to the continent of 
Kurope, as the piemier port of the I'nited Kingdom, and as the 
largest < it\ m the \iotld Loni^m is of supreme importance. .Some 
tlistance inl.ind from the open se.i it stands at the loue.st fwunt 
on the ri\er Thames which could be bridged, and consequently 
lies on both ,si<les of that luer, the two paits of the city being 
joineil by many bralges and by under-rner railways. 

'The ( cmcenti.ition of business ne.ir the rivei and the docks has 
dri\en thi* population of over seven million people outwards 
towards the suburbs, with the*r<-sult that many people spend an 
hour or so each day in tr.ivelling in each clircmtion between home 
and husines.s. 

Fig. 107 shows the development of underground railways, c.alled 
tuljcs, which sor\e p^it of this passenger iraflK', but in addition 
there is a frecpieni and i rowded train service from the suburbs 
to the city along the railways which are sbowm. But these 
railways do not sutbcc ; there are further many lines of trama, 
and omnibuses through the principal streets, all of which are 
crowded in the morning and e\ening witli people going to business 
or home agmin. 

A chief reason for the importance of London lies in the fact 
that it is fhe,scat of (loverninent for the British Isles and the 
British Empire : hence the importance of the Houses of 
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I’arliainriii il ig. io8,>. lii to the many men who do 

the work in the (iovernmcnt OfTiees thcie are in I^ndon the 
<tf!icials of the London County Council, the area of whose 
jurisrliriion is shown in Fig. 107, the officials of the City of 
London and of the City of Westminster as well as those of the 
County of Middlesex. 



Fig. loS.— Thk i4r>u5ne% op Pakoam&nt. 


These officials form part of the crowds which daily fill the tubes, 
etc., hut there ‘are many einore of these people connected with 
oonuncfrce, as their wdl-k lies in offices connected with the great trade 
of the port of* f.ondon ; many others arc at work in connection with 
as I.on<lon is the greatest money market in the world ; 
while many others are manuflacturers, since London is th# city* 
in the world wherein the greatest variety of manufacttiring is 
carried on. •'I'hcrc is not one great industry as there is in 
Manchester or in Birmingham, but many industries, each of which 
vies in in*jK>rtance wdth the single industry which makes other 
towns famou^ 



THE BRITISH ISLES 




Towns and Cities ok the United Kinciiom. 



Populaiton 

in 

1 C'HAKACYKRISTIC 



S 72 

* Shiphuildin^ 

Li%‘er{xx>l - * - - 


760 

i i*onuncr< r 

Manchester 


<>55 

1 ('ottun mamifact VI r 11154 

♦ , (with ' 


8«>7 

J 

Binningham 


564 

1 Ir«>n and stc< f 

larols 


4 S.I 

‘ inaiuifai tunn ;4 

ShefTield - 


47 if 

} Iff >i\ xiui Ntct 1 v\orkin }4 

Bnsti>! 



; < V 

Kdmhtirgh 


35 > 

! < ftnuncK'^ 

Bcifa^c . . . , 



I ^htphtni* anii IiUif ns 

West liam 



J f r.irl ireaO'f I 

Hradf»>f<v! • * • j 



i\ man u fart an n|,’ 

Duhltn - . * 1 


201 

i ('ornni^rru 

Newcastle • J 


2«2 

; Ifoo ajifi 1 vioikin^' 

Hull . . ! 



Mr 

t +-fiun<'rcc 

NottiUj^^ham s 


2<>3 

1 I auf making 

Ix.-iccster * . * . 


244 

^ 1 h->tcr\ 


Other cities. - Wuh the exception of the p4>jts, and of Edlnlmrgta 
an<l DabUtt, the < aptt.d cities of Smtlantl and Irelaud. the ')ther 
great towns are chiefly * oncerne<i m one or other gnsit industry, 
as shown in the alxive tal>Ie. It wdl l»<t noted that the majority 
of the sixteen towns m the la!>le, whnh have e,n li more than a 
quarter of a million inhabitant', h^' within the northmn patt of 
Engl.and which is predominantly mannfactunng. Consequently 
most of them lie on or near a <'<Kilficlrh 


m 

Summary. • 

1- London and Liverpool are by far the most important British 
ports. 

2. The imports of the United Kingdom are food-stuff's and raw 
materials for manufacture from all over the world. , 

3. The exports of the United Kingdom arc co.al to the shore* 
land.s of the Atlantic Ocean ; textile fabrics to all the wojld. 

4 . London receives anti redistributes wool and tropical prtxlucts. 
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5. I^ndon is the tarj^est city in the world ; apart from its 
commerce, its finance, it has a multiplicity of manufactures. 

6. The transport of I.ondoners from home to business has 
resulted in a highly org(inibed system of surface and underground 
railways, and of street trams and omnibuses. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . What kinrU of do \v«; imfxjrt from Canada, (!hina, India and 

Australia rc'>[>ccli\cl\ .■* What thiss of conimoditic'* do wc send them in 
return.'' • (L.C.U.) 

2, Name th«' priiu i]<.d <oaIficlds of En^jland and Wales. 1*1111 one or 

two ol t!i(- most iiH)K»t.iiit loiMis on e.aeh. .ind any other industries carried 
on tlier<'. (L.C.‘. U.) 

3. Inih’eate I'lf fvo'.^ihte, .honing isotlu rni.d lands on a search map) the 
nu)iiiM.’t. distrihiitioii of snnuner .oid winU-r t< mi>ei.ii ures m (ireal Britain. 

(N.U.) 

« 

4, ( o!>tia-t flu* fhu‘1 uj^nrnltiiral itrothuts <*f l')>ler and l^a,st Anglia, 

atul aemunt lor tiv nutiu nn|x>rynl diHru-iu t (XiU.) 

6, (’'Hiir/isf ilu' < InuuloN <»t ilu* and \\on( rcast land^s of Great 

Hotain, cxplainiMg an) fiilUit'nrt. (Xewf,) 

6. G,ivr a gmt'ral rlt s* i ijfi u *n thr rhniate o| tin* P>nti.sh Isles, 
inrhuiing x\ir lot^al rhd<*o*nres to tt‘n)j>t.'iaHiie, moiNtiiic, clc. (U.A.) 

7. Wlicrc are cotn^n gfxvd'; made m the British Kies? From what 

roiintruM do \w.- tiblain taw sujiplu*> of o‘iton? To ^^hleh rountries do we 
senil couon K*^**'^ cotton at home (Kngland)? 

8. What Ate th<* pnneipal fotni imp*>rts t^| the Biitish Isles? State 

where thev resix*cUv<*lN enme fiom, (U.A,) 

9L ( 4 ») Selec t anv v//* coidfu lflk in %fu: British Isles. Show its jxxsition 
on a rough sketch map, together with (he nearest tron-ore district, and 
three or four towns which have profited hv the existence of the two 

fields/' 

How does the output ofthe Tnited Kingdom comj^xarc with that of 
its great rivals, l/S.A.^and tiermany? (T.U.) 

10 * Sup[x>,4l* I were to ti*avcl in a straight line fiom Lislxm to St. 
J’etershurg, what countries wouhi I tia\erse, wd^at rivers and m<mntains 
would I cross, and what cities would 1 pass through f>r in the neipIdKHttir 
hood of? I-) 

11. Show lw>w' physi^il fcniures of Ktimpc, the travelling winds and the 

ocean currents have contrilwitcd towards Great Britain’s a^mmcrcial and 
industrial im{x>rtanrc. (SoskA 

* 

12. (five tlitce reasons for Kngland’s commercial supremacy, (Ont) 
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Fig. t la-^-KwRorK : KiiLiEK. 
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EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA 


IS, l>escril)e fully a journey from ('airo to I-4m<ion, via Rrirultju overland, 
and back to Cairo, via NlarseilleH. Mention towns, mountains, and 
production of districts through which you w'ould pass. 

14. Compare Great Britain and Ja|>an under the following heads: 
!*oiiilion. coast line, climate, mineral wealth and commerce* 

15* Write a description of the |>oMtii>n of Ixindon, and point out in wliat 
ways ytm consider ge^jgraphical conditions have helpetl to make 
tm|>ortant. (L.U.y 


61« Surope and North America* 

1. Compare the relief maps of Europe, i'Ufi- 9® ai«l I lO. Note the 
rklges wluch arise from the hi;;h plateaus. 

2. C'omporc Fij;. i lo with Ei^. 66. Note the gradual widening a*, it 
pci-sses eastward-^ of the high plateau from Asia Minor 

3. Compare the high plateaus of Eurasia with lliose of North .\merica. 
Fig. 109 - 

The Belief of Europe. — F«g. no shows* on a larger scale the 
relief of Europe which is shown on* the western .side of Fig. 66. 
The essential connection between the lowland towards the Arctic 
Ocean, the inountatnous plateaus o^ Southern Euntsui, is at once 
•seen. 

These mountainous plateaus have steep- sitled etlges, and fre- 
quently in Spain and Tibet have ridges rising from the middle 
of the piatexiu. 'fhe Trans- Himalaya is of this lyfv. 'the great 
peoples of EurojiCt the Hrntsh, the French, the (iermans and the 
Kussixtns inhabit the Eurojjcan part of this lowland. 

For convenience of printing, the Atlantic (ircun is shown at the 
iKittom of Fig. to9v but at the* nghi hand side of Fig. i to, which 
should be compxrred with Fig. 109. North America resembles 
Europe in the lowland which stretches from the (itilf of Mexico 
northwards, which is like the lowland of Russia north of the 
Black Sea. * 

Tha BTortli AtUuitlc Bttriili — The Nor^h Atlantic Ocean is 
almost a closed sea, with one great entrance between Africa am! 
South America, xind two entrances by the Mediterranean Sea 
and by the (lulf of Mexico. At present the Suci: Ca^i is 
opdh, while the Panama Canal on the American, side is under 
construction. 

Round the shores of this basin are the great industrial nations of 
the world, the United Kingdom, Germany, France and the United 
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States. Into this basin come the ftxxI-stuflTs and the raw materials 
whi« h are supplictl by the rest of the world to meet the requirements 
of these nations, and out of this basin pass the manufactured 
prtKluct't of these peoples for the use of the test of the world. 
Woiltl irartic is concentrated on this e.\panse of water, which lies 
alKHit the middle of the land hemisphere. 

Stretching* away eastward is the continent of Eurasia, and 
westwards lies the breadth of North America, and excepting 
the parts near the cojists these land masses ha\e a great 
similarity. • 

Fig. (II shows that from the high plateau leyion of the west of 
Noitli America the traveller passes across middle and lower 
plateaus, then .across high plains, and finally reaches .Manitoba — 
the lolling pr.iirie, where the lowland begins. 

Fig. 1 13 , which IS on the same scale as Fig. 1 1 1, and is drawn so 
that half the world 1 m“s between the middle meridians of the two 
m.ips, shows that lift- traveller who passes we.slsvards from the 
higli plateau of Asia tr.iverv^s lower plateau and then high plains 
to reach the steppe land of the south of Russia, which js the 
counterpart of the prairie. In iMith cases the tra\cller has to 
the south a larger area of^iigh pl.ilcau, and in both cases the 
genci.d slojjc of the Kind is downwards towards the Arctic Ocean. 

In either case the* traveller is frequently reminded of the scenery 
whic h he w'cjuld find were he traversing the other continent. The 
land he traverse's fprms jxirt of the depression round the North 
Pole whicli is partly lillcd by Arctic Ocean, and away on the edge 
there exists the high plateau of Greenland in America, paralleled 
by the plateau c>f .Scandinavia In Fairojx*. Iloth I.'inds lead towards 
the North Atlantic Ikisin. floth lands arc crossed by a great 
railway line, the Canadian Pacific on the west and the Trans- 
Siberian on the cast, and in l>oth cases the railway line has 
meant the developqjent t^T Western Canada on the one hand 
and Silxjria on the other : without the niilvvay these lands would 
have remained backward and unprixiuctive : as the dev'elopment 
proceeds these lands will become more and more granaries fyr th^ 
increasing populations of the shore-lands of the North Atlantic. 

Th*e similarity has a further scope ; the continental shejf of 
Newfoundland i.s ptirallelod by the continental shelf of the British 
Isles, and the Allegheny plateau has its parallel in the plateau 
of Iberia. - * 

Eurasia is, however, somewhat different on the Pacific side, 
w.o. • Z2 
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America ha's no paiallcts to the lowlamls of China and the 
|>en>nstila of Iiulia, either physically t)t \Mth referctnx* to the 
teemtnj; jx^pulatanis of these comunes. 

California reptesents a tueajjre tounterpajt of China, and jKxhaps 
Mexico may he consitleret! as remotely resembling Iiulia, but the 
difference becomes of import.ime when ue think of the trafiic 
which fiasses away from the Atlantic Cce.m by land. The 
American railway lines eiul at California, but the Kiirasian lines 



Tit;, ih.-Nmrih 


which arc shown in Fig. 113 tend to p 5 ss soulh-ea.stwards towards 
India. Eurasian raib^ays f'l^. 113 'trc proje< led across the 
high plateau.s of Central Asia, which are shown *by the Imre 
place on the map, but they arc projC» tcd with the idea of joining 
the Indian and Euro{iean railway lines. 

The same tendency is to Ixr noted in connection with thtf great 
canals; the Suez (Janal has >>een open and’ in evcr-mcrcasing use 
for a long time, while the Eanama Canal is not yet finished. 

Apart from Australasia, the home of the white m^n ts the lands 
of Eurasia and North America which surround the I'olar Sea, and 
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are so siaiilarly placed as regards the North Atlantic Ocean. 
He works for the world, his nianufactures make progress in the 
rest i)f the w«>rld |)ossiblc, hi.s railway lines traverse the wide 
world his fabrics are worn in every clime, his ships sail every 
sea, the intellci'ts of his race are res|Kjnsible for the prosperity and 
peace of civilisation. Among the nations of white men the 
Hriton takes a j>roud ptjsition ; his heritage it is to lead the way in 
this progression, th<* stability and progress of the British Empire 



which are measured •m these pages represetit his monument. 
It is fitting, ^|iercfore, that the future citizens of the Empire, on 
whom rests the burden of the maintenance of this stability and 
progress, should know as accurately as is |^x>ssible the foundawons * 
on which these things have Ik-oii reared. Trade follow'S the 
flag ; not a y<nty lo^al trade seeking to serve its own selfish 
ends, but seeking the best from otliers and giving the l^st in 
return, linking up the work! with Ixmds which tend to J^ind all 
men together find fend to make our Empire a lasting monument 
to the virtues of painstaking endeavour and ceaseless activity. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. On a map of the world shade the principal cotton growing localities 

with vertical lines, their markets with horizcmtal lines, and mark the main 
routes between the producing and manufacturing countries. Name the 
chief manufacturing centres in each consuming country. (U.A.) 

2. Name the chief fishing centres of the world. (U.A.) 

3. Give a general comparison of Kurasla and North America under the 
headings ; structure, drainage, coast line, and productive districts. ^AYb.) 

4* 1-ocate, and static with fuWness the importance of each oY the 

fallowing: I'iltshvirg, Sheffield, New Orleans, l-iver|>xd, Belfast, Marseilles, 
Havre, Sati krancisco, Odessa, and Tokio. (Alb.) 

5. Give a gt'ograpbiVal account an overland journay (inclu<ling 
Parts if necessitry) bom Antwi rp to Galrutta. Dt^cril^c* briefly the main 
surface fejitures and the indusiries oblaining in the areas traversetl. (U.S. ) 

6. In the map of Kun»|K‘ mark the route l»y steamer and rail from 

London to !5rin<tist,‘ London to ( onsianUnople, and I^indon to St. 
Petersburg, namifig tb<' j>f»rls and^o#a}ur towns on each route. Mark 
the iron district of Swcdi n, l)i^ wine districts of France, the coalfields of 
Gernuiny, and the goldlields of Russia. (C\W.Ik) 

7. State an<l account for llij^ di>tribiition of iron industries in England 

ami VV.ilcs, dis< iissing the conditions which sfK^ctally affect them in each of 
the tliflerent are;Ls rf)ncerne<l. (L. U. ) 

8. A certain place shows the following average monthly temperature 
ami rainfall ligorcs. 

, TKMeKRATl kK. 

8 o, 79 , 8 o, 8 o, So, 8 i, 8 i~ 8 i, Si, 82-81 F. 

K Mi I2i Lh 9. 5^. 2 . li 3 , 4 inches. ^ 

(rt) Convert the figures into diagram form. 

WIvat <lo you conMder the stiiking features of the figures? 

(Q What can )ou gather fr<%ti your diagmin ;vn (i) lociilily of llic place, 
and (it) its proUible frulftslrics ? (L.U.) 

9. Answer* any four (not more) of the following questions. IIow^ is it 
that : 

{a) The Norwt'gians have l>ecome a nation of shipbuililers and traders? 

(^ rflJUx'ks in (iahv.ay are more than half an hour slow by Greenwich 
time ? • * 

(c) (\>rnish mining is not as imjxirlant as it used to l>e? 

((/) Helgiym has Ixvome a great manufacturing oiuntry? 

(c) Date |)alms arc found in the Sahara ? 

{/) Forecasts of w*ealhcr can l>e made ? 


iUlL) 
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10. The following figures give the mean monthly temperature and 
rainfall for two places A and B. State to what part of the world each 
may belong and give reastins. 



A (altitude 750 ft.). 

B (under 100 feet). 

Temperature 

F. 

Rain 

in. 

Temperature 

F. 

Rain 

in. 

January 

-3.8 

083 

522 

41 

February 

- 15 

093 

52 -5 

31 

March 

149 

1 07 

<• 54-9 

37 

April - 

389 

155 

59-2 

26 

May - 

5»-7 

2-31 

65 0 

II 

June - 

620 

343 

71-2 

05 

July - 

65-8 

303 

765 

0-2 

August 

627 

2-55 

77 0 

0-6 

September - 

53-7 

21 1 

73-8 

2 0 

October 

409 

I 61 

• 67 I 

3-8 

November - 

210 * 

i 1^ 

r 

59-4 

40 

Decern Ixir • 

5-4 

0 92 

540 

3-8 


, (C.S.C.) 

11. Write a note on Scotland, its physical features, chief cities and 

industries. (Newfoundland. ) 

12. In what countries are wheat, wine, tea, cotton, and lice pioduced? 

Wliat geographical explanation can you give of production in the localities 
you enumerate ? * (P.U.) 

13. From what parts of the world ar^ the following products obtained : 
coffee, sugar, rice, india-rubber, to]^^icco,^oIive oil ? Stale the nature of any 
three of these products, and say briefly h<>W' they are obtained. 

(N.Z. Ed.D.) 

14. Between what places in Europe or^ the r)ne side and South and 

Central America (including tlie (iulf of Mexico) pn the other is an 
extensive trade carried on across the Atlantic? Say wliat you know* of the 
nature of this trade. ♦# (N.Z, Ed.D.) 

. 15., ‘‘G reat cities .stan<l on great rivers."’ Is this true? and, if so, to 

what extent? Illustrate your answer by examples. 

16. What conditions are necessiiry to constitute a great manufacturing 
country? Mention the four greatest manufacturing countries of the world, 
and show how far these conditions obtain in each. 


17. Where are the chief coalfields of Euro{X‘ ? Name the principal towns 
which have grown up on them. (L.C.Com.) 
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18. Describe the chief manufacturing centres of France, Belgium, and 

Germany, with their respective industries. (N.U.T.) 

19. Describe the course of the river Rhine, naming its chief tributaries 

and the chief towns on its banks. (C.S.C. ) 

20. Describe tlie differences in the character of the vegetation on the 
lands 1^ ing along the eastern margin and along the western margin of the 
Atlantic Ocean between the tropic of Cancer and the Arctic circle. (C. P. ) 

21. Describe three available routes from London to I^ekin, and discuss 

their relative advantages. (C. P.) 

22. Mention the chief parts of the British Empire to which the distance 

has been shortened \)f the construction of the Suez Canal, and name one 
port in each of the British pcjssessions you mention. (S.A. ) 

23. What is meant by entrepot trade? State the situation of four of 
the chief ports of the world having an exceptionally large trade of this 
nature, and p(.>int out in each case the circumstances favouring that trade. 

(S.A.) 

24. What are the (^r) existing and (/d possible sources of iron-ore for the 

use of British manufUc^ures ? (L.C.Com.) 

25. (live two instances of regioift abnormally dry, and of two ex- 
ceedingly wet, on the earth. Explain the causes in two of these cases. 

(C.f>.) 

26. ‘‘Winds make the cHjjiate of a place.'' — What docs this mean? 

How does it apply to Lancashire and Russia? (C. P. ) 

27. Some countries are very others very dry. Give an instance of 

each, and explain the causes. (C. P. ) 

28. *\\*hat* are the chief causes influencing climate? Illustrate your 
answer hy tlie varieties of climate in the British Isles. (C.P.), (I..C.C.) 

29. In tlie British Isles winds from the west and south-west, as a rule, 

are warm and generally rain-lx?aring. and winds fiom the cast and north- 
east are cold and generally dry. Account for these differences. Compare 
the characteristics of the prevailfhg wWds of tlie British Isles with those of 
the United States of America and of India. (Eng. P.C.) 

30. hat causes determine rainfall ? Why have some places more rain 

than others, and at a differeiit time of the year? Give examples from any 
jxirt of the British Isl«s or Europe. (C. P. ) 
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Alfalfa, r./S. 282. 
almonds, 48. 
altilude, 21, 25. 35. 
ancliovies. 15^- 
animals, 43-47. 
anti-cyclones. 32. 
apparel, 96, 107, 259. 
apricots, 48. 
arable farminj^, 38. 
arte^in bores, 85, 86, 
asphalt, 257. 

Bananas. 159, 257, 
barley, 38, 39. 48. 69. 131, 
132, 174. 243, 264. 302-7 

3 i 5 » 319, 329. 

barometer, 38. 
l>eef. 44. 46, 132, 133. 
l>ools and shoes, 107. 
butter, 96, 106, 107, 192, 
195. 244. 259, 308, 312. 
Buys Ballot’s bavv, 26, 29. 

Camphor, 210, 218. 
cattle, 43, 45, 46. 70, 71. 
107, 174, 180, 207, 243, 
264, 282, 303, 305, 332. 
cedar, 50. 

Central Asian furnace- flue, 
172. 

cheese, 106, T07, 192, 244, 

2S9» 30S. 323- 

citrons, 4?. 
clear skies, 36. 
cloudy regions, 36. 
coal, 60 63, 96, 135, 147. 
149. 154, 184, 186, 200, 
21 1, 218, 247, 26.1, 309, 
312. 313. 324. 335 - 
coasting trade. 313, 
cocoa, 257, 285. 


! coconut, 200. 

[ loffcc. 57, 181, 192, 195, 
1 202. 268. 

coir, 201. 
commerce, 95. 

! copfxT. 96. 135, 218, 248. 
266, 269, 310. 
copra, 201. 203. 
coral, 255. 

I cotton, 56. 58, 125, 144, 
t53t *7-b 1^0, 181, 195. 
207, 210, 219, 264, 312, 

3*5- 

cotton goods, 107, 147, 

1 149, 192, 195, 204, 211, 

I 219. 312, 315, 318, 323, 

33^’- 

! cottonseed oil. 58. 

I currants, 48. 

I cyclones, 30, 35, 329. 

1 Dairying, 72-73, 244. 
j dates, 50. 

I deserts, 13- 
diamonds, 135. 

! downs. 20. 
drapery. 107. 
drugs, 96. 

Kbony, 153. 

entrepot trade, 140, 203, 
258. 346. 

Farming, 6. 7. 
fellahin, 121. 
figs. 48. 

fishing, 39, 248, 256, 312, 
3*9. 323- 

flax, 106, 107. 
fbhn (c:hinook) effect, 30, 
264. 


! food -stuffs, 64. 

I forests, 16-18, 247, 322. 

Glaciers, 103. 

I goats, 180. 

1 gold, ro6. 107, 135, 218, 
j - 247, 266, 

' grain. 107. 
i sr:i[)cs, 48. 
j grass-lands, 18-21, 41. 
j great circles, 5. 

! ground nuts, 153, 154. 

Hardware, 107. 

J harmattan, 153, 
j hemp, 195. 
j hmderland, 147. 490, 
liorscs, 43, 45, 70. 71, 96, 
174, ^>07, 264. 282, 303, 
305- 

hosiery, 107. 
hurricane, 30. 

Indigo, 7 80, i8r, 195. 
iron, 6063, 210, 218, 247, 
309. 334- 

iron and steel goods, 96, 
a 107, 147. T49, 192, 204. 

219, 312, 313, 315. 
irrigation, ^82. 
isanomalous lines, 294. 
isobar, 26, 38, 52. 

( isohtd, 36, 38. 

isohyct, 35. 38, 54. ^ 

I isoneph, 3^^ 38. 
isotherm, 21, 38, 

Jaggery, 57. ( 
jarrah wo<£d, 
j jungle, 16. 
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jute, 180, 181, 195. 
iute goods, 96, 195. 

Kauri gum, 106, 107, 
kerosene, 107. 

Lead, 200, 218, 310. 
lemons, 48. 
limes, 48. 
linen goods, 318. 
lumbering, 38. 

Machinery, 96. 
nwhogany, 153, 257. 
maize, 38, 40. 69, 131, 132, 
iSi, 264, 282, 302, 305-7, 
318, 319. 
manganese, 185, 
iminufiicturing, 38, 95. 
maple sugar. q8. 
meat, 44, 46, 9IS, 107, 132, 

merclianiing, 39. 
mercury, 266. 
metal goods, 96. 
mica, i8s. 
millet, 48, 180, 207. 
mining. 38, 95. 135. 
monsoons, 29, 51 55. 
mutton, 44, 46^ 132, 133, 

Nephoscopc, 38. 
nickel, 248. • • 

nitrate, 269. 

• 

Oases, 14. 

oats, 38. 40, 69, 131, 132. 
174. 207. 243, 264, 302, 

33'^- I 

oils, 96. I 

olives, 158, 318. I 

opium, i8r, 195, 207, 210, | 
21 1. ; 

oranges, 48, 158. j 

ostrich feathers, 134, 270. 

Paddy, 58. | 

palm oif, 153. T54. ! 

pampas, 19. 1 

paper, 96, t i 


pastoral farming, 38. 
peaches, 48. 
pearls, 100. 
pears, 48. 
pe[)per. 202. 

petroleum, 21 1, 219, 310, 

323- 

pianos, 107. 

pigs, 43. 45, 47. 70. 71. 

243. 264. 282, 303, 305 
pork (pigmeat), 44, 47. 
potatoes, 302, 332. 
prairies, 19. 

pressure regions, 26-32. 

Rainfall regions, 33 37. 
lain gauge, 38. 
ranching, 45, 283. 
raw materials, 64. 
rice, 55, 58, 59, 140, 149, 
174, i8o, i8r, 192, 195 
200, 201, 203, 207, 210, 
^211, 212, 219. 
roaring forties, 20^ 63, 
rubber, 1^0, 153, T54, 200, 
202, 203, 

»ye, 38, 39, 69, 264, 302, 

305-7* 3 ^ 9 . 

Sardines, 159. 
sea-island cotton, 58. 
sf‘e(ls, 107. 

sheep, 43, 45. 46, 70, 71, , 
T07, 174, 180, 207, 243, I 
• 264, 282, 303. 305, 332. j 
silk, 105. 207, 218, 312. i 
silk goods, 192, 209, 218, [ 
3^2, 336. ^ j 

silver, 247, 266. 
sorghum, 1^. 
spirits, 96, 
suad, 264, 309, 334. 
st<*p[>es. 19, 322. 
storm tricks, 30, 299. 
stgar, beet, 55. 56, 57, 
302,312,313,315; cane, j 
57» >4^. *49, 174. I 
t8i. 192, 195. 2to, 21 1, I 
219. 

sunr.mer rains, 35, 51-55, 

156, 173- 


sunshine, 36. 
sunshine recorder, 38. 

Tapioca, 202. 
tea, 59, 96, 134, 181, T92, 

195, 200, 209, 210, 218. 

teak, 178, 195, 212. 
temf)erate forests, 17, 216. 
temperature zones, 23. 

' textiles, 96, 147, 259. 

I limber, 153, 192, 195. 

j tm, 136, 202, 203, 212. 
tobacco, 56, 96, 107, 181, 
192, 195, 264, 302, 

318. 

trade winds, 29. 
trading, 7, 41, 44, 58, 64- 

I 66. 

j transporting, 39. 

tropical forests, i6, 178, 
j 180, 256, 258, 278. 

^ tropical rainlall, 16. 
tundra, 14, 179. 
typhoons, 30. 

Veld, 19, 162. f 

VV^aterways, 310. 
westerlies, 29. 
wheat, 39, 69. 96, 131, 

147, 149, 174, 180, 181, 

392. 195, 207, 210, 218, 

243. 264, 282, 302, 305- 

7. 315. 318. 3 ^ 9 . 329. 
332- 

winds, 26, 35, 51, 
wines, 158, 313, 315, 
winter gulf of warmth, 25, 
294-9. 

winter rains, 35, 48-50, 54, 
156. 

wool, 44, 46, 96, 106, 107, 
192, 195, 210, 244. 264. 
308, 315. 

woollen goods, 192. 219, 
318, 324, 336. 

Verba matt*, 285. , 

Zinc, 310. 
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Aberdeen, 30T. 

Abyssinia, 53. 118, 121. 

156 . 

Accra, 15 1. 152. 

Adelaide, 81, 84, 97, 98, 
100. 

Aden, 144. 149, 195. 
Afiihanistan. igi, 207. 
Africa (t^eneral), 15. 40. 
Brilish Central, 126, 140. 
British East, 70, 118, 
125, 149. 

British South, 41, 43, .^4. 
62. 69, 7t , 90, 1 18, 131, 
13^. ^39» 186, 2O9, 

34 C 

British West, 118, 125, 
150, 269, 341. 

French West, 341. 
(jernian East, 156, 
German South- We>t, 

133 . 134 . *37. *4^. 


Alp^. Australian, 80. 

I an of^ean. 4, 21)0, 322. 
Southern |N.Z, ), 103. 
Ainalten^tein, 125. 
Aina/tai. 10, 220, 232. 
Amsterdam, 314-6, 

Amur, ttH"). * 

Andes, 4, 278. 

Antipodes Island, i. 
Antofasiasta. 235. 
Antwerp, g, 148, 
AptMimnes, 2c/> 317. 
A[)palachians, 4, 229, 26 ' 
262, 

Arabia, 56, 17 1, 207. 
Ar.ihian Sea. 177. 

Aral, Sea of. 1O9 
Arctic Ocean, i, 
Argentina, 38. 41, 43. 41 
63, 69. 71. 132, 138, 130 
227, 237. 2fH), 272, 28(; 
281-4. 33^ 


i 341 -v' 

88, I Arizona, 237, 266, 

137, Aseeaision Islanrl, 155. 

I .\sia Minor, 207. 

140, ! Asuncion, 23b. 0 

I Aswan, 121. 
zXtacama, 13. 

Albara, 121. 


1 56. 

Portuguese East , 

133 . 134 . i3^> 

140, 156. 

Port uguese W es t , 

156. 

Aitutaki, 114. 

Ajmere, 186. 

Akita, 218. 

Alabama, 264. 

Alaska, 266. 

A!l>any, 100. 

All>erta, 240, 243-4, 247. 
Alexandria, 9. 124, T43, 
T47. 

Algeria, 50. 63, 69, 70, ri8, 
10, 158, 342. 

Algiers, 49, 158. 

Alice Springs, 84. 


Athens, 49. 

Atlantic Ocean, i, 31, 64. 
Atlas Mountains, 4, 158, 
290. 

Auckland Town, 103. 

District, 105, 106, 
Australia (general), i, 40, 
4r, 43, 44, 62. 69, 71, 
93, 132, 134. 138, 139, j 
149, 186, 192, 194. 1 

195, 198, 200, 202, 


203, 2t8, 220, 246, 
257. 2(X), 272, 340, 

345 - 

North. 54. 

South. 78, 87, 89, 93, 94, 
200. 

^ West. 78, 87. 89, 91, 93. 

, Austn.i Hungary, 55, 56, 
69, 70, 146, 147, 195, 
201, 289, 305 10. 315, 
322-4. 338, 342. 

' Auv(‘rgne, 290. 

A/orcs, 29, 329, 

pjiigdad, i6q, 173, 207. 
Bahamas, 255-9. 
l^>ahr id (ihazal, 121. 
Balagh.il, 185. 

Pbtlkans, 2c>o. • 

Ikdlarar, 93, 97. 

Ikdtunore, 271. 
iLinoa, 202. 

P>nngkok, 212. 
i Barbados, 257. 

Barcelona, 321 
Barrakonda, 151. 

I Barrow, 335. 

1 Basutoland, 127. 
Beaconsfield, 93. 
I^jchuinaland, 118, 127. 
}k*ech worth, 93. 

Beira, 140. 

Belfast, 336. 

Belgium, 6, 38^.44. 56, 62, 

63 . > 9 . 70 , 90 . 96 , > 32 . 

138. 139, 146, 147. 194, 
195, 201, 219, 273, 283. 
284, qgo, 292, 303-12, 

338^ 

Tie! grade, 301, 321. 
Benares, 169. 

i 
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Bendigo, 93, 97. 

Bengal, Province. 179, 
180, 184, 186, 

191. 192. 195. 

Bay, 177. 

Berar, 180. 181. 

Berlin, 310, 312. 3i6, 
Bermuda, 255-9. 

Bikaner, 184. 

Billiton, 202. 

Birmingham, 335. 
Bisnuirck Archipelago, 
no. 

Black Forest, 290. 
Bloemfontein, 124, 129. 
Hlua Nile, 121. 

Bohemia, 290. 

Bombay l own, 9, 53, 178, 
187, 191. 

Province, 180, 181, 187, 
191, 192, 195. 
Fk)rdcaux, 313-6. 

Borneo, 4, 204. 

Boston, 9, 271. 

Bowen, 100. 

Bradford, 336. 
Hrahmapiura. 174. 

Brazil, 17. 56, 57, 63, 71, 
227, 237, 256, 269, 271-2, 
280-5. 341. 345. 

Brazil Highlands, 4. 
Brindisi, 65. 

Brislxine, 8, 84, 97, 98, 
100. * * 

Broken Hill (Australia), 

^ 93, 95. 97* 

(Rhodesia), 135. 

Broome, loi. 

Budapest, 325. 

Buenos Aires, 9, 235. 

Hu halo, 271. 

Bulawayo, 129. 

Bulgaria, 69, 70, 305-6, 
317-20. 342. 

Burma, 53, 59, 96, 167, 
179, i8o, i8i, 192^ 195. 

Cairns, 100. 

Cairo, 144. 

Calabar, 151. 

Calais, 65. • 

Calcutta, 9, 54. 670 169, 
178, 187. 

Calicut, 178, 183. 
California, 50, 26%, 266. 
Canada, 4, 38, 41, 43, 44, 
62, 69, 70, 90, 93, 139, 


186. 200, 21 8, 227, 238- 
234. 256-9, 267, 269. 
Canadian Pacific Ry., 250. 
Canary Islands, 88. 
Canterbury Plains, 103. 

District, 105, 106. 
Canton, 54. 169, 209, 21 1. 
Canton River. 169, 

Cape of Good Hope, 88, 
118, 131. 136, 138, 139, 
149. 

Cape Town, 9, 49, 129. 
Cardiff. 344, 347. 

(Jlirlisle, 327. 

: ( 'arolina, N., 264. 

’ Carolina, S. , 264. 

C'aroline Islands, 110. 

I Carpathians, 4, 290. 
i Cartagena. 235. 

; ("aspian Sea, 169. 
j Castl(*maine, 93. 

(Caucasus, 4, 290. 

•C'^tniral India, 184, 187. 
Central Province^, 180, 
181, 184, 185, 187. 191. 
Ceylon, 4, 57. 59, 70, 88, 96, 
136, 170, 187, 194, 198, 
200, 201, 202, 204. 340. 

I C'had, 118, 152. 

Chai lesion, 235. 

('barters Towers, 93, 97. 
C'heefoo, 209. 

CJhester. 327. 
i Chicago, 27 T. 
li'hile, 44. 69, 71, 88, 04, 

* 227, 269,. 280, 284, 285, 

34<>- 

China, 54, ^5. 56. 58. 59, 
88, 93. 96. 167, 168, 177, 
200, 207,^09, m, 219, 
269, 271. 340. 
j Chinking. 209. 

(Jilin wangtao, 210. 
(diristclArch (N.Z.), 103. 
(iliristiania, 325. 
Chundwara, 184. 
(duingking, 209, 2ro. 
('obar, 93. 

Cologne, 312, 316. 
Colombia. 57, 268, 277, 
339- 

Colombo, 65, 199. 
Colorado, 2^. 

Colorado Cafion, 263. 
Columbia, Br., 240, 243, 
244, 247, 249. 

(Columbia River, 229, 262, 


Congo River, 10, lao, 122, 
230, 

State, 1 18. 

French* 158, 159. 
Constantine, 158. 
Constantinople, 321. 
Coolgardie, 95. 

C openhagen, 315, 316. 
Costa Rica, 70, 268, 277, 
339. 

Cuba, 4, 56, 257, 268, 271- 
2. 339- 

Caittack, 178, 183. 

('yprus, 69, 70. 

Dahomey, 158, 159. 
Dakota, N., 264. 

Dakota. S., 264. 
Damascus, 173. 

Danzig, 314. 

Danube, 12, 294. 

Darjiling, 178. 183. 
Darling, 78. 

I l)ec('an, 23, 169, 177, 178. 
Delhi, 169. 

Denmark, 44, 63, 69, 70, 
172, 302.3, 307-8, 312, 
3x5, 342, 345. 
Diamanlina, 78. 

Dnieper, 294* 

Don (river), 294. 

Dresden, 316, 

Dublin, 327. 

Dufile, 144. 

Dundee, 336, 342. 
Dunedin, 103. 

Durban, 124, 140. 

Kastern Bengal and As- 
sam, 180, 181, 187, 191. 
Fast Indies (general), 4, 
56. 170. 

British, 56, 269. 

Dutch, 70, 202, 203, 
211, 219, 269. 

Fast London, 140, 

Fbro, 294, 317. 

Fchuca, 80. 

Fcuador, 269, 280, ^o. 
Ksypt. 14, 56, 63, 69, 70, 
88. 90, 1 18, 120, 125, 
143. 195 . 271. 342. 

Elbe, 12, 294. 

Emmerich, 310. 

England, 6. 

Eritrea, 156. 

Euphrates, 169, 
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Falkland IsJ^inds. 71, 255. 
Fanning Island, no. 
Federated Malay States, 
198, 203. 204. 

Fiji Islands, 65, 88, 108, 
231* 257. 

Fingal, 93. 

Finland, 69, 70. 

Flinders, 78. 

Formosa, 213, 217. 

Fort Churchill, 233. 
Foochoo, 210, 

France. 44. 55, 56. 62, 63. 
69, 70, 88, 90, 96, 138, 
139. 146, 147, 155, 192, 
194* 195* 201. 202, 203, 

218, 220, 267, 271-2, 

283*4, 289, 292, 302-12, 

315. 320. 338, 345 

Fraser R., 229, 24 j. 
Frt'etown, 15 1. 

Fremantle, 97, 100. 
Fukuoka, 218. 

Galveston, 271. 

Gambia, 126, 150, 15 1, 

154. ISS- 

Ganges, 10. 53. 169. 
Gascoyne, 78. 

Gaya, 186. 

Geelong, 97, 100. 

Genoa, 321. 

Georgia, 264. 

Germany, 38, ^6, co, 

62, 63, 69, 70, 88, 90, 
96, 107, 132, 137, 138, 
139, 146, 147, 155, 192, 
194, 2or, 202, 204, 218, 

219, 220, 256, 267, 271- 
2, 283-4, 289. 292, 302-^j 
12, 315. 320. 338. 345-6. i 

Gibraltar, 65, 90, 321. 

Gifu, 218. 

Gippsland, 93. 

Glasgow, 335, 336. 344. 
Gloucester, 327. 

Gobi, 13, 171. 

Godavery, 177. 

Gold/ 3 oast, 126, 150, 154, 

^ 55 . 

Gondokoro, 120, 121. 
Goulburn, 97. 
Grahanistown, 125. 

Greece, 69, 70, 146, 317- 
320, 342, 

Greenland, 4. 

Greenw'ich, 5. 


Guatemala, 57, 70, 268, 

277. 339 - 

Guayaquil, 235. 

Guiana, Br.. 255, 257-9, 
, 268, 339. 

I Guinea, French. 158, 159. 

: (iwalior, 180. 

C^ympie, 93, 97. 

I'laiphong, 212. 

Haiti. 268. 339. 

I Hakodate, 215, 216. 
Halifax (N.S.). 253 
Hamburg, 9, 148, 3fb. 

3 M. 31^- 

Hangchau, 210. 

Hankau, 169, 209, 210, 

2n. 

Hanoi. 212. 

Harwich, 342, 344. 

Harz Mountains, 290. 
Havie, 9. 313. 314. 

Hawaii, 94. 

Hawke*^ Hav, 105, 10 
Hay, 80. % 

Hazanbagh, 186, 
Herl>orton, 93. 

[ Hervey Island, 114. 

Himalayas, 4, >76. 
j Hobart, 81, 84, 97, 98, 100 
Hoi Lind, 6, 38, 44, 59, 63, 
69, 70, 96. 138. 139, 155, 
195, 267, 272, 290, 292, 

I 302, 303. 307, 308, 312, 

1 338. 

i Hong Kong, 59, 96, 148, 
169. 187, 194, 198, 199. 
2 to, 211, 2^8, 269, 340. 
Honduras, 70, 268, 277. 

BritiSn, 25^ 257-9, 339. 
Honolulu, 65. 

Hokaido, 213, 218. 

Hudson Bay, 25, 232. 240. 

River, 229, 23d| 267. 
Hull, 327, 344, 345. • 

Hwang-ho, 169. 

Hyogo, 218. 

Idaho, 264, 266. 
lllawarra, 93. 

Illinois, 264. 266. 

India, 41, 43. 44, 53, 55. 
5 * 5 . 57 . 58. 59 . 62, 69. 70, 
88. 93, 96, 132, 136. 138, 
149. 167, J75-197. 211, 
218, 219, 246, 257, 272, 
340 > 31 ^- 


Indian Ocean, i, 52, 65, 
1 17. 

Indiana, 264. 

Indo-China (P>ench), 58, 
207, 210. 219. 
Indo-Gangetic Plaiti, 177, 
Indus, 10, 169, 174, 

Iowa, 264. 

Ipswich (Austr. ), 97. 

Iran, 14, 17J. 

Irrawadi, 169. 

Italy, 63, 69, 70, 88, 146, 
147. 195, 201, 218, 256, 
272. 305^ 309* 3 ^ 0 . 

317-9. 342. 

Ivory Coast, 158, 

Iwate, 218. 

lamaica, 255, 257. 

|a{>an. 4, 56, 58, 59, 62, 

' 69, 70, 88, 96, 167/ 168, 

i 170, 171, 186, 198, 207, 
210, 211, 2 13-22 269, 
271, 299, 340. 
japan, Sea, 169. 

):iva, 55, 56. 57, 58. 55, 88, 
96, 187, 257. 340. 
jhansi, 178, 183. 

Ihelum, 184. 

, jherria, 184, 185. 
Johannesburg, 135, 
jumbunna, 93. 

Kadirla, 97/ 

Kagoshima, 218. ^ 

Kalahari, 13,- 123, 125 

163, 

Kalgoorlie, 93, 95, 97. 
Kansas, 264. 

Karachi, 9, 169, 187. 
Karakorum, 176. 

Karroo, 128. 

Kashmir, 206. 

Kentucky, 264. 

Khartum, 120, 144. 

Khiva, 173. 

Khybfr Pass, 191, 
Kiinl>erlcy, 135. 

Kistna, 177. 

Kiushiu, 213. 

Kobe, 220. • 

Korf^, lyr, 218. 

Kowloon, 2ir. 

Knmamota, 218. 

Kurile Mlands, 213. 

% 

laibrador, 229, 255. 
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Labuan, 204. 

Lachlan 'rown, 93. 

River, 78. 

Lahore, 53, 169, 178. 
Lakes, Great, 230, 240. 
Lancashire, S. K., 58. 
Launceston, 97, 100. 
Laurenlian Highlands, 
240. 

Leeds, 336. 

Leeward Islands, 257. 
Lena, 169. 

Liberia, 124, 158. 

Linuiy, 236. 

LJinpopo, 160. 

Lisl>Qtt, 321. 

Lithgow, 93. 

Liverpool, 9. 148, 339, 346. 
Loire, 294. 

London, 9, 148, 339, 349, 
Los Angeles, 233. 
Louisiana, 264. 

Lourenco Marques, 124, 
140. 

f^ydenl>erg, 162, 

I^yons, 316. 

Mackay, too. 

Mackenzie, 229, 242. 
Macquarie, 78. 
Madagascar, 4, 71, 158, 

159. 

Madeira, 230. 

Madras Town, *9, 54, *100, 
I ^ 8, 187 ; ProvincCj^ 
180, i8t;-7. 191, I9S- 
Madrid, 321. 

Magdalena, 278. 

Maitland, 97. 

Mukum, 184. 

Malacca, 200-3. 

Malaysia, 4. 

Malay States, 169. 

Malta, 90, 321. 
Manchester, 336. 344. 
Manchuria, 171, 

Manitoba, 240, 243*4 • 
Marlt>orough, 105, io6. 
Marseilles, 9. 148, 313*6. 
Marshall Island, 110. 
Maryborouglt, 93, 97. 
Mauritius, 65, 88, 100, ^32, 
*33. 13^. *3®. 149. 257. 
Mediterranean Sea, 4, 49, 
117. t 

Melbourne, 9, 81, 84, 

98, 100. 


Menzies, 95. 

Merwara, 186. 
Mesopotamia, 177. 

Mexico Gulf, i ; State, 69, 
70, 93, 237, 268, 272, 

277, 339. 

Michigan, 264, 266. 
Middlesbrough, 335. 
Midland, 247, 248. 

Milan, 321. 

Mildura. 12, 80, 95, 
Minnesota, 264. 
Mississippi, 9, 229, 260, 
^64. 

Missouri. 264, 266. 
Mohawk, 230. 

Mohpani, 184. 

Muji, 220, 

Mombasa, 149. 

Monghyr, 186. 

Montana, 264, 266. 
Montreal, 9, 253. 

Moj;occo, 1 18, 156, 158. 
Moscow, 301, 325. • 
Moulaineinf 78. 

Mt. Hischoff, 93. 

Mt. Morgan, 93. 

Munich, 316. 

Murchison •Falls, 121 ; 

Town, 93; River, 78. 
Murray, 12, 78, 91, 129, 
Murrumbidgee, 78. ^ 

Mysore, 179, 180, 185, 190. 


Nagasaki, 215, 216, 221. 
Nagpur, 185. 

Namoi, 78. 


Naples, 49. 3;^. 

3, 1 18, 13K 


Natal. 88. 


J36. 


13S. *39> 

Nc‘braska, 264. 

Negri Semhilan, 200, 202. 
Noilore, 186. 

Nelson, fJistiicl, io6 ; 

I^liver. 242. 

Nepal. 19T. 

Nevada, 266. 

New 13runswick, 238, 243, 
244. 249. 

New Caledonia, 88, no. 
Newcastle, (U.K.), 327, 
A44-6. 

(Nauil), 135. 

(Aiistr.), 93. 97. icxj. 
Newchwang, 208, 209. 
Newfoundland, 4, 232, 

25S-9» 299. 


New Guinea, 108. 

New Hebrides, no. 

New Mexico, 264. 

New Orleans, 9, 267, 271. 
New South ^Wales, 78, 87, 
89, 93. 94, 200. 

New York, 9, 267, 271, 
272-4. 

New Zealand, 44, 62, 69, 
71, 88, 93. 94, 96, loi- 
^c>7, 139, 200. 2^, 340. 
Niagara P'alls, 231, 241. 
Nicaragua, 70, 2^, 277, 
339* 

Niger, 120, 122, 151. 
Nigeria, 126, 150, 151, 

^S4. «SS- 
Niigata, 218. 

Nile. 5. 10, 120, 125, 143. 
Nirigpo, 210. 

Nizam’s Territory, 184, 
191. 

No, Lake, 120. 

Norfolk Island, no. 
Nottingham, 336. 

Nor^vay, 38, 63, 69, 70, 96, 
289. 305. 3^0, 315, 323.4, 

342. 

Nova Scotia, 238, 242, 243, 
247, 249. 

Nyasaland (see British 
Central Africa). 

Ob, 169. 

Oder, 294. 

Odessa, 301, 325, 

Oliio R., 267. 

Stale, 264. 

Okhotsk, 171. 

Oklahoma, 266. 

Omsk, 173. 

Ontario, 240. 243, 244, 247, 
249. 

Oodnadatta, 98. 

Ookiep, 135, 

Oran, 158. 

Orange Free Slate, 118, 
125, 131, 136. 138, IJ9. 
Orange River, 120. 
Orin^o, 229, 237, 278. 
Osaka, 220. 

Otago, 105, T06. 

Oxus, 170. 

♦ 

Pacific Ocean, i, 31,-65. 
Pahang, 200, 202. 
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Panama Canal, 65, 268 ; 

State, 231, 268, 277. 33Q. 
Panjab, 180, 181, 187, 191. 
Pari% 10, 235, 

Paraguay, 717 230, 237, 
280. 

Parana. 229. 

Paris. 312, 313. 315, 316. 
Parramatta, 97. 

Patagonivt, 237. 

Penang, 198. 200, 201. 203, 
204. 

Pennsylvania, 264, 

Perak, 200, 202. 

Perim, 149. 

Persia, 69, 207. 

Perth {W.A.), 49, 81. 84. 
97, 9S, 100. 

Peru,* 44, 88, 94, 269, 280, 
301. 340. 

Peshawar. 53. 178. 
Philadelphia, 271. 
Philippines, 70, 88, 90, 94. i 
96, 220. 

Pieter m a rit/!hurg. 129. 
Pittsburg, 267. 

1*0, 294. 

Pondichery, 177, 178, 183. 
I*<x>na, 178, 1H3. 

Port Arthur (Asia), 17 1. 
Port Darwin, 54, 82, 84. 
lot. 

Port Elizaixah, 125. 140. 
Port Pirie, 97, 100. 

Port Said, 147. 

Port Sudan, 144, 147. 
Portugal, 63, 69, 70, 256. 

3 ^ 7 . 34 ^- 

Pretoria, 12 129, 13:5. 

Prince Edward Island, 
23^. 243, 244, 249. 
Pyrenees, 290, 317. 

Quebec, 9, 240, 243, 244, 
247, 249. 253. 

Queensland, 78, 87, 89, j 

93- 

Racftior, 247, 248. 
Rajputana, 184, 186, ♦187, j 
191. 1 

Rangoon, 59, 169, 187, | 
199. 1 

RaniganJ, 184, 185. 

Red Sea, 4. 

Renmark, 80. 

Rhine, 12, 294. 310. 


Rhodesia, 93, 118, 122, 
125, 136. 

Rhone, 12, 292. 294. 

Rio de Janeiro, 9, 235. 

Rio (irande, 229, 277. 
i Rockhampton, 97, 100 
1 Rocky Mountains, 4. 240, 
* 260. 

Rome. 321. 

Rorke’s Drift, 162. 
Rotterdam. 314, 316. 
Roumania, 38, 70, 147, 

. 305-6. 322-4. 342. 

j Ruahine Range. 103. 
Russia (gt'ueral). 38, 41. 

43. 44 . 55. 5^ h3, 

(K), 70, 90, 03, 146, 

19:;, 200, 201, 202. 

I 289, 305 10, 31 5, 322-4, 

I 33«. 3'»-- 

Asiatic, 167, 168, 200, 

207. 

Sahar% 13, 123. 125, 158, 
163, • 

Snigon. 171, 212. 
Sakiialien, 206, 213. 
Salvador, 268. 277, 339. 
Samoa, no. • 
sSari Doiiungo, 268. 

San Francisco, 9, 49, 229, 
,.*271. 

Sarawak, 202. 203. 
Saskat<'hew .an, 240, 243, 
Sfine, 12, 294, 310. • 

Selangor, 200, 202. 

Senegal, 159. 

Servia, 69, yp, 305, 317-20. 
Seve^ 294. 

Shahpur, 

Shanghai, 9, 54, 169, 208, 
209, 211. 

Shannon, 294. 

Sh.-ffidd, 335. • 

Shikoku, 213, 

Sliimoga, 185, 

Siam, 58. 59^70, 192, 201, 

203, 204. 

.Siberia (Icaslern), 25, 207. 
Sicily, 317. 

Sierra Leone, 126, 150, 
^54. 155* 

Sierra Nevada, 290. 

Sind, 180, 192, 195. 
Singapore, 9. 65, 148, 198- 

204. 

Singareni, 184. 


Smyrna, 173^208, 

Socotra, 149, 

I Solomon Islands, no. 

I Somaliland, 149, J56. 
i “ Soo," 247-8 ; C'anal, 251. 

* Southland, 103, 105. 

i Spain, 50, 62. 63, 69, 70, 
88, 256, 272, 289, 305, 
309-10, 317-20, 
S|)it2bergc*n, 62, 

I SjiringlK^k, 125. 

St. Helena, 155. 

St. John, 253. 

; St. John's. 233. 

St. Lawrence, 6, 10, 229, 
241. . ^ 

Si. Loins, 229, 232, 236, 
’1 267. 271. 

St. P(‘ter.sbiirg, 9, 325. 
Stellm, 314. 

Stockholm. 325. 

Straits Settlements, 88, 90, 

94. 9 ^. I94» 

198, 201, 218, 269, 340, 

345- 

Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 

; bg. 118, 143. 

1 Sudbury, 248. 

Suez Canal, 65, 117. 147, 
289. 

Sumatra, 187. 

Sutlej, 174. 

Swatau, 210. 

Swaziland,* 127. 

J^weden, 38, 62, 63^9. 
i 70, 88. 138, T47, ^9. 

* 30s. 309‘^o, 315, 323-4, 

342. 

S\vit7<*rland, 69, 70, 305, 
322-4. 

Sydney, 9. 67, 81, 84, 97. 

[ 98, 100. 

Taihokn, 215, 216. 
Taranaki, 106. 

'Fasman (ilacier, 103. 
Ta.sinania, 78, 85, 87, 89, 

‘ 93- 

; 'faupo, 113. 

I Tell, 158. 

Fexas, 237, 2l)4, 266. 
Th^tmes, 294, 

'Fhar, 14, 178. 

Thursday Island, 100. 
'Fibet, f|., 173. 

'Fid'l'itsin, 208, 210, 211, 
Tochigi, 218. 
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Tokio, 215, 216. 

Tomsk, 308, • 

Tonga, 108. 

Toowoomba, 97. 
Townsville, 97, 100. 
Trans-Andcan Railway, 
66 . 

Trans-Caucasia, 207. 
Trans- Himalaya, 173, 176. 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 
65, 224. 

Tnansvaal, 93, 118, 125, 

131, 139. 

160. 

Trieste, 325. 

Trinidad. 257. 

'rrijJSTi, iiB, 158. 

'rsana, Lake. 54, 124. 
Tunis. 49, 69. 70, 156, 

158. 

Turin, 321. 

Turkey (general), 38, 44, 
56, 69, 70. 14b, 147, 
317-20. 342. 

Asiatic. 207. 

Turkestan, 171, 207. 

Tyne, 327. 

Uganda, 118, 125, 149. 
United Kingdom, 38,41, 

43 * 44 * 5 ^’* 5 ^* 

70, 88, 90, 96. ^107, 132, 
134. 137 , i 3 ^< 139* 140, 

146, 147, 14*9, 155* 186, 

192, 194, 195, iq8, 200, 

202, 203, 204, 2rF, 

218. 219. 220, 253. 256- 


9, 267, 271-2, 283-4, 289, 
302-3, 307-9, 315. 320, 
338. 

United Provinces, 179, 
180, 181, 187, 191. 
United States, 5, 38, 41, 

43. 44. 55. 5^^. 58. 62, 

70 , 90, 93, 94, 96, 107, 

132. 134. 137. 138. 139. 

186, 192, 194, 200, 201, 

202, 203, 2II, 218, 219, 

220, 227, 237, 253. 256- 

9, 260-274, 283, 307, 

il'4, 315. 332. 338. 345- 
I ruguay, 44, 69, 71, 237, 
269, 270. 283, 285, 341. 
j Utah, 204. 266. 

I Valencia (Spain), 49. 
i Valj'jn raise, 235. 

! VaiK OUvcr, 4, 229, 232-3, 

! 253. 299. 

j \’eiuvucia, 57, 268. 277. 

f 39 - 

V^icksburg, 236. • 

Victona (Auslr.), 78, 85, 
87 . ^^ 9 - 93 . 94 - 
((.'anada), 253. ♦ 
j (T^ahuan)^ 199. 

j l*'al)s, 122, 164^ 

Lake, 121, 124. 

\‘kMina. 30T, 325. • 

X’lrgmia, 264. 

X'lstulii, 204. 

; \’i( I Levu, 110. 

. V^zigap^atain, 17 1. 
j Viadivostock, 171. 


Volga, 294. 

Vosges, 290. 

Wadelai, 121. 

Wadi Half^ 120. 

Walhsh Bay, 124. 

Walgett, 80. 

Wallaroo, roo. ' 

Ward ha Valley, 184. 
Warsaw, 301, 325. 
W’elland Canal, 231. 
Wellington Town, 5, 67, 
103. 

District, 105, 106. 

WVst Indies (general), 4. 
British, 55, 56, 70-7, 

255-9> 268, 272, 339, 

I 345 

I koreign, 55. ^ 

Westland, 106. 

Winnipeg, 236. 

W’isconsin, 264. 

Wuhu, 210. 

I Wyoming, 264. 

! 

' Vang-tse-kiang, 169. 
Veiusei, 169. 

Yokohama, 9, 171, 220. 

I York Cape, 77. 
j Yukon, 247. 

I X’unnan, 208. 

j Zambezi, 17, 120, 122, 125, 
164, 230. 

Zanzibar, 143, 144. 
Zeehan, 93. 

Zwarlbergen, 125. 
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277, 280. !!:uiO|)e, 289. 317, 322. 

• CLIMATE. 


raifi/ali. 


(i) 

Accra. 152. 

Adelaide. 82. 84. 

Aden. 144, 

Antofagasta, 235. 
Asuncion, 236. 

Auckland, 1(^4, 
fkigdad, 173. 

Belgrade, 301. 
Bloenifontem, 129. 
Brisbane, 81. 84. 

Buenos Aires, 235. 
Bulawayo, 129. 

(J^airo, 144. 

Calabiir, 152. 

Cape Town, 129. 
Cartagena, 235. 
Charleston, 233. 
Christchurch, 104. 
Colombo, 199. 

Damascus, 173. 

Dunedin, io.|. 

Fort, Churchill, 233. 
Freetown, 152. 
Guayaquil, 235. 


Temperature, pressure, 

l-lakod/..e, 215. 

1 lobarl, 82, 8 j, 
Hong-Ki »ig, log, 
Khartoum, 144. 

Kj iva, 173. 

4 "^ I may, 236. 

London, 23. 

Los Angeles, 233. 
MeU>ourne, 81, 8^4 
Montreal, 75. 

Moscow , 301. 
Nagasaki, 2’* 5. 
Neu'T^.^vanqr, 208. 

Ode ssa, 301. 

Okhotsk, 171. 

Omsk, 173, 

Para, 235. # 

Perm, 301. 

Perth, 82, 84. 
I^ietermaritzburg, 129. 
Port Arthur, 171. 

Port Darw’in, 75, 84. 
Pretoria, 129. 
Rangoon, 199. 


Rib de Janeiro, 235, 
Saigon, 17T, 

St. john's, 233. 

St. Louis, 236, 
Shnnghaj, 208. 
Singapore, 199. 
Sinyrata, 173. 

Sydney, 81, 84. 
'Taihoku, 215. 

'Tientsin, 508. 

'Tokio, 215. 

Valparaiso, 235. 
Vancouver. 233. 
\’icksburg. 236. 

V’ictoria (Labuan), 199^ 
Vienna, 301. 
Vladivostock, 171, 
Warsaw, 301, 
Wellington, 104. 
Win^^ifKJg, 236. 
Yokohama, 171. 
Yunnan, 208. 

21anzibar, 144. 


(ii) Rainfall. 

African, 124. Monsoon rains, 53, 54, Percentage Seasonal rains, 

Winter rains» 49. 176* 


♦Special tables are referred to by thick type. 
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General, 9. 
Australian, 100. 
Cana<ltan, 253. 
Chinese, 211. 

Antwerp, 314- 
Bnenos Airei, 287. 


PORTS AMD THEIR TRADE. 


Dutch. 314. 
Egyptian, 147. 
French, 315. 
German, 314. 

Copenhagen, 315. 


Ja{»nese, 220. 

United Kingdom, 345. 
United States, 271. 


Hew York, 272. 


PRODUCTION. 


• (i) Animals. 

Horses. 43. 45, 70, 89. 264, Pigs. 43. 45. 70. 89. 243, 
^2, 303. 305. 264, 282, 303. 305. 

Sheep, 43, 45. >3, 89. 106, 

180,243.264,282,303,305. 


(ii) Animal. 


Butter, 89, 106, 244. 
Cheese, i<), 106, 244. 


, Fish, 248. 
f’lgmeat, 89. 


Cattie, 43, 45. 70. 89. 

i8o. 243. 264, 282, 303, 

305- 


Wool, 89, 264. 


(iii) Cereals. 

Wheat, 40. 41 , 69, 87, 105, Barley, 40, 4 t.# 9 . 87. i 3 C 
131, 181. 243, 264, 302, 243. 2^. 3CM, 305, 

305- Kye. 40. 4 *. I|. *64. 302, 

Oats, 40. 41. 69. 87, 105. 305. 

131. 243, 26.^, 302, 30c. * , 

(iv) Mineral. 

• 

Coal, 62, 93. 136, 184, 218, ^ Gold, 93, 136, ai8, 247, 

^2^7, 264, 309, 335, • * 266, 278. 

Iron, 6a, ai8, 247, 264, Lead, 93, 218, 248, a66, 

309. 278. 310. 

Copper, 93, 136, ai8, 248, Manganes^ 185. 

■ 266, 2:8. 31a Mercury. 266. 

Diamonds, 136. Mica, 186. 


Blaiae, 40, 41, 69, 87, 131, 
181, 264, 302, 305. 

Rice, 58, 59, idi, 200. 


Petroleum, ai8, 248, 266. 
Pig Iron, 59, 248, 264, 
Silver, 93, ai8, 247, 266, 
278, 

Steel, 59, 248, 264. 

Tin, 93. 136. 

Zinc, 278, 31a 


Coconuts, 200. 

Coffee, 57, 181. 

Cotton, 56, 126, lii, 264, 
Dates, 158, 

Indigo, 181. 

Jute, 181. 

# 


(^2 Vegetable, 

QHves, 158. 

Opium, i8r. 
Oranges, 158. 
Potatoes, 302. 
Rubber, 126, 20a 


Sugar, 55. 56, 181, 257. 
264, 302. 

Tea, 59, 181, 200. 
Tobacco, 56, 181, 264, 302. 
Wine> 158. • < 


* TOWNS AND THEIR POPULATION. 


Amerira, South, ^87. Europe. Western, 316 ; Mexico, 279. 

Australia, 97. , Mediterranean, 321 ; United Kingdom, 35a 

Canada, 249. Northein& Eastern, 325. United States, 273. 
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Africa, British South, 138, 
139, 140 ; British West^ 
154. 155. 

America, British Central, 
259* 

Australia, 96. 

Brazil, 285. 

Canada, 252, 


Africa, British South, 13a, 

133. 134. 137* _ 

America, British Central, 
257- 

*\rgentina, 283, 

Australia, 88, 90, 9^, 96, 
Brazil, 284. 


TRADE. 

(i) Principal" 

Ceylon, 200, 204. 

Chile, 285. 

China, 211. 

Egypt, 147. 

Europe, Western, 307, 308, 
312, Mediterranean. 318; 
N'orihem and Eastern, 

324* 

(ii) Principe Exporfs, 

Canada, 253. ^ 

Ceylon, 200, 201, 202. 
China, 2co, 210. 

Europe, Western, 306, 308, 
3x2 ; Meditenancan, 
319'; Northern and East- 
ern. 323. 


' India, 192C 
Japan, 219. 
Newfoundland, 256. 
New Zealand, 107. 
Penang, 204. 
Singapore, 204, 
United Kingdom, 345 
Uruguay, 285. 


F:gypt. 146. 

India, 195. 

Japan, 218. 

New Zealand, 107. 
Penang, 201. 
Singa|X>re, 201, 202. 
United Kingdom. 346. 


(iii) Supplies io the United Kifif^dom. 

Cotton, 56. Bice, 59- ’H'en, 59. 

Meat, 44. Sugar, 5^ Wheat, 332. 


(iv) Entrepot Trade, 

SouthtAfiica, 137, 140. Singapore, 203, 204. 

» ' ^ 

(v) lntt^*piiil {Trade, 

Australia, 87. India, 191. 192* 

( * 7 Co'iT T rade, ^ 

>( •>' 

United Kingdom, 63- Br.iasn South Africa, 136. South East Asia, 198, 
New South Wales, 94. l-?idia, 186. xSy* 


(vii) Principal Coun fries, * ^ 

United Kingdom, 338. United States, 267, Me<iiterranean Europi'. 32 

Northern and Eastern Europe, 324. 

c. 


Gulf of Mexico with 
United Kingdom, 339. 
with United States, 268. 
Pacific Ocean with United 
Kingdom. 340, 
with United States, 269. 


( vi Kyn A reas, 

Sonth Atlantic with Un- 
ited Kingdom, 341. 
with United States, 270. 

Mediterranean r Hh Un- 
ited Kingdom, 342, 


Bajtic with United King- 
dom, 342. 

Indian Ocean. 201. 
Co<\sting trade of France, 
3 * 3 - 


WATERWAYS. * 

(i) Rivers, > 

African, 120. Asiatic. 169, European, 294, 

American, 229, Australian. 78. 

(ii) Canals, ^ 

Suez. 148. Canadian. 251. 
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